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The Synthesis' of Yo^a 


THE YOGA OF SELF-PERFECTION 
CHAPTER LXIX 

THE GBADATIONS OF THE SUPERMIND 

The intuitive mind is an immediate translation of 
truth into mental terms half transformed by a radiant 
supramental substance, a translation of some infinite self- 
knowledge that acts above mind in the superconscienl 
spirit. That spirit becomes conscient to us as a greater 
self at once above and in and around us of which our 
present self, our mental vital and physical personality and 
nature, is an imperfect portion or a partial derivation or 
an inferior and inadequate symbol, and as the intuitive 
mind grows in us, as our whole being grows more mould- 
ed to an intuitive substance, we feel a sort of half trans- 
formation of our members into the nature of this greater 
self and spirit. All our thought, will, impulse, feeling, even 
in the end our more outward vital and physical sensations 
become more and more direct transmissions from the 
spirit and are of another and a more and more pure, un- 
troubled, powerful and luminous nature. This is one side 
of the change : the other is that whatever belongs still to 
the lower being, whatever still seems to us to come from 
outside or as a survival of the action of our old inferior 
personality, feels the pressure of the change and increas- 
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'ntj-v tends to mod fy and trinsform itself to the new sub- 
s ance and nature. The higher comes down and largely 
takes the place of the lower, but also the lower changes, 
transforms itself into material of the action and becomes 
part of the substance of the higher being. 

The greater spirit above the mind appears at first as 
a presence, a light, a power, a source, an infinite, but all 
that is knowable to us in it is at first an infinite identity 
of being, consciousness, power of consciousness, Ananda. 
The rest comes from it, but takes no determinate shape 
of thought, will or feeling above us, but only in the intui- 
tive mind and on its level. Or we feel and are manifoldly 
aware of a great and infinite Purusha who is the eternally 
living truth of that being and presence, a great and infi- 
nite knowledge which is the potency of that light and 
consciousness, a great and infinite will which is the poten- 
cy of that power of consciousness,, a great and infinite love 
which is the potency of that Ananda. But all these po- 
tencies are only known to us in any definite manner, 
apart from the strong reality and effect of their essential 
presence, in so far as they are translated to our intuitive 
mental being and on its level and within its limits. As 
however we progress or as we grow into a more luminous 
and dynamic union with that spirit or Purusha, a greater 
action of knowledge and will and spiritual feeling mani- 
fests and seems to organise itself above the mind and this 
we recognise as the true supermind and the real native 
play of the infinite knowledge, will and Ananda. The in- 
tuitive mentality then becomes a secondary and inferior 
movement waiting upon this higher power, responding 
and assenting to all its illuminations and dictates, trans- 
mitting them to the lower members, and, when they do 
not arrive or are not in immediate evidence, often at- 
tempting to supply its place, imitate its action and do as 
best it can the works ot the suprainental nature. It takes 
in fact the same place and relation with regard to it at 
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was taken with regard to itbelt by the ordinary intelligence 
at an earlier stage of the Yoga. 

This double action on the two planes of our being 
at first strengthens the intuitive mentality as a secondary 
operation and assists it to e.xpel or transform more com- 
pletely the survivals or invasions or accretions of the 
ignorance. And more and more it intensifies the intuitive 
mentality itself in its light of knowledge and eventually 
transforms it into the image of the supermind itself, but 
at first, ordinarily, in the more limited action of the gnosis 
when it takes the form of what we might call a luminous 
supramental or divine reason. It is as this divine reason 
that the supermind itself at the beginning may manifest 
its action and then, when it has changed the mind into 
its own image, it descends and takes the place of the or- 
dinary intelligence and reason. Meanwhile a higher supra- 
mental power of a much greater character has been re- 
vealing itself above which takes the supreme lead of the 
divine action in the being. The divine reason is of a more 
limited character because, although not of the mental 
stamp and although an operation of the direct truth and 
knowledge, it is a delegated power for a range of purposes 
greater in light, but still to a certain extent analogous to 
those of the ordinary human will and reason ; it is in the 
yet greater supermind that there comes the direct, alto- 
gether revealed and immediate action of the Ishwara in 
the human being. The^e distinctions between the intui- 
tive mind, the divine reason and the greater supermind, 
and others within these gradations themselves, have to be 
made because eventually they become of great importan- 
ce. At first the mind takes all that comes from beyond it 
without distinction as the sufficient spiritual illumination 
and accepts even initial states and first enlightenments as 
a finality, but afterw'ards it finds that to rest here would 
be to rest in a partial realisation and that one has to go 
on heightening and enlarging fill .d least there is reached 
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a certain completeness of divine breadlh and stature. 

It is difficult for the intellect to ^jrasp at all what is 
meant by these supramental distinctions : the mental 
terms in which they can be rendered are lacking or in- 
adequate and they can only be understood after a certain 
sight or certain approximations in experience. A number 
of indications are all that at present it can be useful to 
give. And first it will be enough to take certain clues from 
the thinking mind ; for it is there that some of the nearest 
keys to the supramental action are discoverable. The 
thought of the intuftive mind proceeds wholly by four 
powers that shape the form of the truth, an intuition that 
suggests its idea, an intuition that discriminates, an inspi- 
ration that brings in its word and something of its greater 
substance and a revelation that shapes to the sight its 
very face and body of reality. These things are not the 
same as certain movements of the ordinary mental intel- 
ligence that look analogous and are easily mistaken for 
the true intuition in our hrst inexperience. The suggestive 
intuition is not the same thing as the intellectual insight 
of a quick intelligence or the intuitive discrimination as 
the rapid judgment of the reasoning intellect ; the intui- 
tive inspiration is not the same as the inspired action of 
the imaginative intelligence, nor the intuitive revelation 
as the strong light of a purely mental close seizing and 
experience. 

It would perhaps be accurate to say that these latter 
activities are mental representations of the higher move- 
ments, attempts of the ordinary mind to do the same 
things or the best possible imitations the intellect can 
offer of the functionings of the higher nature. The true 
intuitions differ from these effective but insufficient coun- 
terfeits in their substance of light, their operation, their 
method of knowledge. The intellectual rapidities ire de- 
pendent on awakenings of the basic mental ignorance to 
mental figures and representations of tiuth that may be 
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quite valid in their own field and lor their own purpose 
but are not necessarily and by tlieir very nature reliable. 
They arc dependent for their emergence on the sugges- 
tions given by mental and sense data or on the accumu- 
lation of past mental knowdedge. They search for the 
truth as a thing outside, an object to be found and looked 
at and stored as an acquisition and, when found, scrutin- 
ise its surfaces, suggestions or aspects. This scrutiny can 
never give a quite complete and adequate truth idea. 
However positive they may seem at the time, they may at 
any moment have to be passed over, rejected and found 
inconsistent with fresh knowledge. 

The intuitive knowledge on the contraty, however 
limited it may be in its field or application, is within that 
scope sure with an immediate, a durable and especially 
a self-existent certitude. It may take for starting-point or 
rather for a thing to light up and disclose in its true sen- 
se the data of mind and sense or else fire a train of past 
thought and knowledge to new meanings and issues, but 
it is dependent on nothing but itself and may leap out of 
its own field of lustres, independent of previous suggestion 
or data, and this kind of action becomes progressively 
more common and adds itself to the other to initiate new 
depths and ranges of knowledge. In either case there is always 
an element of self-existent truth and a sense of absoluteness 
of origination suggestive of its proceeding from the spirit’s 
knowledge by identity. It is the disclosing of a knowled- 
ge that is secret but already existent in the being ; it is not 
an acquisition, but something that was always there and 
revealable. It sees the truth from within and illumines 
with that inner vision the outsides and it harmonises, too, 
readily — provided we keep intuitively awake — with what- 
ever fresh truth has yet to arrive. These characteristics 
become more pronounced and intense in the higher, the 
proper supramental ranges : in the intuitive mind they 
may not be always recognisable in their purify and com- 
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pleteness, because of the mixture of mental stuff and its 
accretion, but in the divine reason and greater supramental 
action they become free and absolute. 

The suggestive intuition acting on the mental level 
suggests a direct and illumining inner idea of the truth, an 
idea that is its true image and index, not as yet the enti- 
rely present and whole sight, but rather of the nature of a 
bright memory of some truth, a recognition of a secret of 
the self's knowledge. It is a representation, but a living 
representation, not an ideative symbol, a reflection, but a 
reflection that is lit up with something of the truth’s real 
substance. The intuitive discrimination is a secondary ac- 
tion setting this idea of the truth in its right place and its 
relation to other ideas. And so long as there is the habit 
of mental interferetice and accretion it works also to 
separate the mental from the higher seeing, to discrete the 
inferior mental stuff that embarrasses with its alloy the 
pure truth substance, and labours to unravel the mingled 
skein of ignorance and knowledge, falsehood and error. 
As the intuition is of the nature of a memory, a luminous 
remembering of the self-existent tiuth, so the inspiration 
is of the nature of truth hearing ; it is an immediate recep- 
tion of the very voice of the truth, it readily brings the 
word that perfectly embodies it and it carries something 
more than the light of its idea ; there is seized some 
stream of its inner reality and vivid arriving movement of 
its substance. The revelation is of the nature of direct 
sight, pratyaksha, drishti, and makes evident to a present 
vision the thing in itself of which the idea is the repre- 
sentation. It brings out the veiy spirit and being and 
reality of the truth and makes it part of the consciousness 
and the experience. 

In the actual process of the development of the 
supramental nature, supposing it to follow a regular gra- 
dation, it may be seen that the two lower powers come 
out first, though not necessarily void of all action of the 
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two higher powers, and as they increase and become 
a normal action, they make a sort of lower intuitive gnosis. 
The combination of the two together is necessary for- its 
completeness. If the intuitive discrimination works by it- 
self, it creates a sort of critical illumination that acts on 
the ideas and perceptions of the intellect and turns them 
on themselves in such a way that the mind can separate 
their truth from their error. It creates in the end in place 
of the intellectual judgment a luminous intuitive judgment, 
a sort of critical gnosis : but it is likely to be deficient in 
fresh illuminative knowledge or to create only so much 
extension of truth as is the natural consequence of the 
separation of error. On the other hand, if the suggestive 
intuition works by itself without this discrimination, there 
is indeed a constant accession of new truths and new 
lights, but they are easily surrounded and embarrassed by 
the mental accretions and their connections and relation 
or harmonious development out of each other are clouded 
and broken by the interference. A normalised power of 
active intuitive perception is created, but not any comple- 
te and coherent mind of intuitive gnosis. The two together 
supply the deficiencies of each other’s single action and 
build up a mind of intuitive perception and discrimination 
which can do the work and more than the work of the 
stumbling mental intelligence and do it with the greater 
light, surety and power of a more direct and unfaltering 
ideation. 

The two higher powers in the same way make a 
higher intuitive gnosis. Acting as separate powers in the 
mentality they too are not in themselves sufificient without 
the companion activities. The revelation may indeed pre- 
sent the reality the identities of the thing in itself and add 
something of great power to the experience of the cons- 
cious being, but it may lack the embodying word, the 
out-bringing idea, the connected pursuit of its relations 
and consequences and may remain a possession in the 
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«;rlf blit not a thing communicated to and through the 
members. There may be the presence of the truth but not 
its full manifestation. The inspiration may give the word 
of the truth and the stir of its dynamis and movement, 
hut this is not a complete thing and sure in its effect 
without the full revelation of ail that it bears in itself and 
Inminonslv indicales and the ordering of it in its relations. 
The inspired intuitive mind is a mind of lightnings light- 
ing up many things that were dark, but the light needs to 
be cainalised and fixed into a stream of steady lustres that 
will be a constant power for lucidly ordered knowledge. 
The higher gno.sis by itself in its two sole powers would 
be a mind of spiritual splendours living too much in its 
own separate domain, pioducing perhaps invisibly its 
effect on the outside world, but lacking the link of a more 
close and ordinary communication with its more normal 
movements that is provided By the lower ideative action. 
It is the united or else the fused and unified action of the 
four powers that makes the complete and fuliv armed and 
equipped intuitive gnosi'. 

A regular development would at first, allowing for 
some sinniitaneous manifestation of the four powers, yet 
create on a sufficiently extensive scale the lower suggesti- 
ve and critical intuitive mind and then develop above it 
the inspired and the revelatory intuitive mentality. Next 
it would take up the two lower powers into the power 
and field of the inspiration and make all act as one harm- 
ony doing simultaneously the united — or. at a higher in- 
tensity, indistinguishably as one light the unified — action 
of the three. And last it would execute a similar move- 
ment of faking up into and fusion with the revelatory 
power of the intuitive gnosis. As a matter of fact in the 
human mind the clear process of the development is like- 
ly always to be more or less disturbed, confused and 
rendered irregular in its course, subjected to relapses, 
incomplete advances, returns upon things unaccomplished 
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or imperfectly accomplished owing to the constant mix- 
ture and intervention of the existing movements of the 
mental half-knowledge and the obstruction of the stuff of 
the mental ignorance. In the end however a time can 
come when the process, so far as it is possible in the mind 
itself, is complete and a clear formation of a modified 
supramental light is possible composed of all these powers, 
the highest leading or absorbing into its own body the 
others. It is at this point, when the intuitive mind has 
been fully formed in the mental being and is strong 
enough to dominate if not yet wholly to occupy the vari- 
ous mental activities, that a farther step becomes possi- 
ble, the lifting of the centre and level of action above the 
mind and the predominance of the supramental reason. 

The first character of this change is a complete re- 
versal, a turning over, one might almost say, upside down 
of the whole activity. At piTsent we live in the mind and 
mostly in the physical mind, but still not entirely iiivolved 
like the animal in the physical, vital and sensational 
workings. On the contrary we have attained to a certain 
mental elevation from which we can look down on the 
action of the life, sense and body, turn the higher mental 
light on them, reflect, judge, use our will to modify the 
action of the inferior nature. On the other hand we look 
up too from that elevation more or less consciously to 
something above and receive from it either directly or 
through our subconscient or subliminal being some secret 
superconscient impulsion of our thought and will and 
other activities. The process of this communication is 
veiled and obscure and men are not ordinarily aware of 
it except in certain highly developed natures : but when 
we advance in self-knowledge, we find that all our thought 
and will originate from above though formed in the mind 
and there first overtly active. If we release the knots of 
the physical mind which binds us to the brain instrument 
and identifies us with the bodily consciousness and can 
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move in the pure mentality, this becomes constantly clear 
to the perception. 

The development of the intuitive mentality makes this 
communication direct, no longer subconscient and obs- 
cure; but we are still in the mind and the mind still looks 
upward and receives the siipramental communication and 
passes it on to the other members. In doing so it no 
longer wholly creates its own form for the thought and 
will that come down to it, but still it modifies and quali- 
fies and liini,' hem and imposes something of its own 
method. It is still the receiver and the transmitter of the 
thought and will, — though not formative of them now ex- 
cept by a subtle influe?ice, because it provides them or at 
least siirro\inds them with a mental stuff or a mental setting 
and framework and atmosphere. When however the 
supramental reason develops, the Purusha rises above the 
mental elevation and now looks down on the whole action 
of mind, life, sense, bodv from quite another light and 
atmosphei'e, sees and knows it with quite a different vision 
and, l)ecause he is no longer involved in the mind, with 
a free and true knowledge, Man is at present only partly 
liberated from the animal involution, — for his mind is 
partially lifted above, partially immerged and controlled 
by the life, sense and bodv,— and he is not at all liberated 
from the mental forms and limits. But after he rises to 
the supramental elevation, he is delivered from the nether 
control and governor of his whole nature — essentiallv and 
initially only at first and in his highest consciousness, 
foi the rest lemains still to be transformed, — but when or 
in piopoition as that is done, he becomes a free being 
and master of his mind, sense, life and body. 

The second ch.aracter of the change is that the form- 
ation of the thought and will can take place now wholly 
on the supramental lev’el and therefore there is initiated an 
entirely luminous and effective will and knowledge. The 
light and thepowerarenot indeed complete at the beginning 
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because the supramental reason is only an elementary 
formulation of the supermind and because the mind and 
other members have yet to be changed into the mould of 
the supramental nature. The mind, it. is true, no longer 
acts as the apparent originator, formulator or judge of the 
thought and will or anything else, but it still acts as the 
transmitting channel and therefore in that degree as a 
recipient and to a certain extent an obstructor and quali- 
fier in transmission of the power and light that comes 
from above. There is a disparateness between the supra- 
inental consciousness in which the Purusha now stands, 
thinks and wills and the mental, vital and physical cons- 
ciousness through which he has to effectuate its light 
and knowledge. He lives and sees with an ideal conscious- 
ness, but he has yet in his lower self to make it entirely 
practical and effective. Otherwise he can only act with a 
greater or less spiritual effectiveness through an internal 
communication with others on the spiritual level and on 
the higiier mental level that is most easily affected by it, 
but the effect is diminished and is retarded by the in- 
feriority or lack of the integral play of the being. This 
can only be remedied by the supermind taking hold of 
and supramentalising the mental, the vital and the physical 
consciousness, — transforming them, that is to say, into 
mouldsof the supramental nature. This is much more easily 
done if there has been that Yogic preparation of the ins- 
truments of the lower nature of which I have already 
spoken; otherwise there is much difficulty in gctling rid 
of the discord or disparateness between the ideal supra- 
mentality and the mental transmitting instruments, the 
mind channel, the heart, the sense, the nervous and the 
physical being. The supramental reason can do the first 
and a fairly ample, though not the entire work of this 
transformation. 

The supramental reason is of the nature of a spiri- 
tual, direct, self-luminous, self-acting will and intelligence, 
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not menUI, nianasa biuhllii, but siipramental, vijiidna 
bnddJii. It acts by the same four powers as the intuitive 
mind, but these powers are here active in an initial full- 
ness of body not modified by the mental stuff of the in- 
telligence, not concerned mai<ily with an illumining of the 
mind, but at work in their own proper manner and for 
their own native purpose. And of these four the discri- 
mination here is hardly recognisable as a separate power, 
but is constant!}’ inherent in the three others and is their 
own determination of the scope and relations of their 
knowledge. There are three elevations in this reason, one 
in which the action of what we may call a supramentai 
intuition gives the form and the predominant character, 
one in which a rapid supramentai inspiration and one in 
which a large supraiiiental revelation leads and imparts 
the general character, and each of these raises us to a 
more concentrated substance and a higher light, sufficien- 
cy and scope of the truth will and the truth knowledge. 

The work of the supramentai reason covers and goes 
beyond all that is done by the mental reason, but it starts 
ti om the other end and has a corresponding operation. 
The essential truths of self and the spirit and the princi- 
ple of things are not to the spiritual reason abstract ideas 
or subtle unsubstantial experiences to which it arrives by 
.1 sort of overleaping of limits, but a constant reality and 
ihe natiual background of all its ideation and experience. 
It does not like the mind arrive at, but disclose.s di- 
lectly both the general and total and the particular truths 
of being and consciousness, of spiritual and other sensa- 
tion and Ananda and of force and action, — reality and 
phenomenon and symbol, actuality and possibility and 
eventuality, that which is determined and that which de- 
lermines, and all with a self-luminous evidence. It for- 
mulates and arranges the relations of thought and thought, 
of force and force, of action and action and of all these 
with each olhti and Ihiows them into a convincing and 
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luminous harmony. It includes the data of sense, but gives 
to them another meaning in the light of what is behind 
them, and treats them only as outermost indications: the 
inner ti uth is known to a greater sense which it already 
possesses. And it is not dependent on them alone even in 
their own field of objects or limited by their range. It has a 
spiritual sense and sensation of its own and it takes and 
relates to that the data too of a sixth sense, the inner mind 
sense. And it takes also the illuminations and the living 
symbols and images familiar to the psychic experience and 
relates these too to the truths of the self and spirit. 

The spiritual reason takes also the emotions and 
psychic sensations, relates them to their spiritual equiva- 
lents and imparts to them the values of the higher cons- 
ciousness and Ananda from which they derive and are its 
modifications in an inferior nature and it corrects their de- 
formations. It takes similarly the movements of the vital 
being and consciousness and relates them to the movements 
and imparts to them the significances of the spiritual life of 
the self and its power of Tapas. It takes the physical cons- 
ciousness, delivers it from its darkness and tamas of inertia 
and makes it a responsive recipient and a sensitive instru- 
ment of the supramental light and power and Ananda. It 
deals with life and action and knowledge like the mental will 
and reason, but not starting from matter, life and sense 
and their data and relating to them through the idea the 
truth of higher things, but it starts on the contrary from 
truth of self and spirit and relates to that through a direct 
spiritual experience assuming all other e.xperience as its 
forms and instruments the things of mind and soul and 
life and sense and matter. It commands a far vaster range 
than the ordinary embodied mind shut up in the prison 
of the physical senses and vaster too tha’’ the pure men- 
tality, even when that is free in its own ranges and opera- 
tes with the aid of the psychical mind and inner senses. 
And it has that power which the mental will and reason 
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do not possess, because they are not truly self-detei mined 
and originally determinative of things, the power of trans- 
forming the whole being in all its parts into a harmonious 
instrument and manifestation of the spirit. 

At the same time the spiritual reason acts mainly by 
the representative idea and will in the spirit, though it ha^ 
a greater and more essential truth as its constant source 
and supporter and reference. It is, then, a power of light of 
the Ishwara, but not the very seif-power of his immediate 
presence in the being; it is h'\s Surya-sluikli, not his whole 
atmii-shakti or para sica praknti, that works in the spiri- 
tual reason. The immediate self-power begins its direct 
operation in the gre.iter supermind, and that takes up all 
that has hitherto been realised in body, life and mind and in 
the intuitive being and by the spiritual reason and shapes 
all that has been created, all that has been gathered, turned 
into stuff of e.vperienceand made j^art of the consciousness, 
personality and nature by the mental being, into a highest 
harmony with the high infinite and universal life of the 
spirit. The mind can have the touch of the infinite and 
the universal and can reflect and even lose itself in them, 
but the supermind alone can enable the individual to be 
complelely one in action with the universal and trans- 
cendent spirit. 

Here the one thing that is .liways and constantU 
jiresent, that which one has grown to and in which one 
lives always, is infinite being and all that is is seen, felt, 
known, e.xisted in as only substance of the one being ; it is 
infinite coiisciou.siie.‘^s and all that is conscious and acts 
and moves is seen, felt, received, known, lived in as self-e.\- 
perieiice and energy of the one being ; it is infinite .Ananda 
and all that feels and is lell is seen and felt and known, re- 
ceived and lived in as forms of the one Ananda. Every - 
thing else is only manile.stalion and circumstance of this 
one truth of our e.xistence. This is no longer merely the 
seeing or knowing, but the vei\ condition of the self in 
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all and all in the self, God in all and all in God and all 
seen as God, and that condition is now not a thing offered 
to the reflecting spiritualised mind but held and lived by 
an integral, always present, always active realisation in 
the supramental nature. There is thought here and will 
and sensation and everything that belongs to our nature, 
but it is transfigured and elevated into a higher conscious- 
ness. All thought is here seen and experienced as a lumi- 
nous body of substance, a luminous movement of force, a 
luminous wave of Ananda of the being; it is not an idea in 
the void air of mind, but experienced in the reality and as 
the light of a reality of the infinite being. The will and 
impulsions are similarly experienced as a real power and 
substance of the Sat, the Chit, the Ananda of the Ishwara. 
All the spiritualised sensation and emotion are expe- 
rienced as pure moulds of the consciousness and Ananda. 
The physical being itself is experienced as a conscious 
form and the vital being as an outpouring of the power 
and possession of the life of the spirit. 

The action of (he supermind in the development is 
to manifest and organise this highest consciousness so as 
to exist and act no longer only in the infinite above with 
some limited or veiled or lower and deformed manifesta- 
tions in the individual being and nature, but largely and 
totally in the individual as a conscious and self-knowing 
spiritual being and a livingtuid acting power of the infinite 
and universal spirit. The character of this action, so far as 
it can be expressed, may be spoken of more fitly afterwards 
when we come to speak of the Brahmic consciousness 
and vision. In the succeeding chapters we shall only deal 
with so much of it as concerns the thought, will and psy- 
chic and other experience in the individual nature. At 
present all that is necessary to note is that here too there 
is in the field of the thought and the will a triple action. 
The spiritual reason is lifted and broadened into a greater 
representative action that formulates to us mainly the 
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actualities of the existence of the self in and around us. 
There is then a higher interpretative action of the supra- 
mental knowledge, a greater scale less insistent on actua- 
lities, that opens out yet greater potentialities in time and 
space and beyond. And lastly there is a highest knowledge 
by identity that is a gate of entrance to the essential self- 
awareness and the omniscience and omnipotence of the 
Ishwara. 

It must not however be supposed that tiiese super- 
imposed stages are shut off in experience from each other. 
I have placed them in what might be a regular order of 
ascending development for the better possibility of under- 
standing in an intellectual statement. But the infinite 
even in the normrl mind breaks through its own veils 
and across its own dividing lines of descent and ascension 
and gives often intimations of itself in one manner or 
another. And while we are still in the intuitive mentality, 
the things above open and come to us in irregular visita- 
tions, then form as. we grow a more frequent and regula- 
rised action above it. These anticipations are still more 
large and frequent the moment we enter on the supra- 
mental level. The universal and infinite consciousness can 
always seize on and surround the mind and it is when it 
does so with a certain continuity, frequency or persist- 
ence that the mind can most easily transform itself into 
the intuitive mentality and that again into the suprament- 
al movement. Only as we rise we grow more intimately 
and integrally into the infinite consciousness and it be- 
comes more fully our own self and nature. And also, on the 
other, the lower side of existence which it might seem 
would then be not only beneath but quite alien to us, even 
when we live in the supramental being and even when the 
whole nature has been formed into its mould, that need 
not cut us off from the knowledge and feeling of others 
who live in the ordinary nature. The lower or more limited 
may have a difficulty in understanding and feeling the 
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higher, but the higher and less limited can always, if it 
will, understand and identify itself with the lower nature. 
The supreme Ishwara too is not aloof from us; he knows, 
lives in, identifies himself with all and yet is not subjuga- 
ted by the reactions or limited in his knowledge, power 
and Ananda by the limitations of the mind and life and 
physical being in the universe. 
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BOOK 111 
II 

THE INTERDEPENDENCE OF BEINGS 

1 All things are linked to each other and there is no- 
thing that has not its relations. All beings are coordi- 
nate with each other and all contribute to the har- 

2 inony of the world. — And all things depend one on the 
other and all are bound to each other... all is that 
Ancient One and nothing is separate from him. 

3 All is coordinated in the universe. All things de- 
pend mutually on each other. All conspires to one 
sole end, not only in the individual whose parts are 
perfectly linked together, but anteriorly' and to a 
higher degree in the universe. 

4 What the members of the body are in the indivi- 
dual being, reasonable beings are in the same way 
even though separate, because they are formed to 

5 cooperate in one common work. — We all cooperate 
in one common work, some with knowledge and full 

6 intelligence, others without knowing it — We are 
born to contribute to a mutual action like feet and 


1) Marcus Aurelius. — 2) Zohar. — .3) Plotinus. — 4) Mar- 
cus Aurelius 5) id — 6) id. 
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hands. The hostility of men among themselves is 
against Nature. 

7 Let us have always in our hearts this thought ; 1 
am a man and nothing (hat interests humanity is 
foreign to me. We have a common birth; onr society 
resembles the stones of a road that sustain each other. 

8 One can be solitary in a secluded and temporary 
environment ; but each of our thoughts and each of 
our feelings finds, has found and will find an echo in 
humanity. 

9 No man livetli to himself. 

* 

* * 

10 We are every one members one of another. 

11 All this universe, and in that word are comprised 
things divine and human, all is only one great body 
of which we are the members. 

12 This world is a people of friends, and these friends 
are first the gods and next men whom Nature has 
made for each other. 

13 Listen to Nature : she cries out to us that we ate 
all members of one family. 

14 All you have issued the one from the other. 

15 Are we then so insensate as to forget that we 
are members one of the other ? 

16 The members of the body which seem to be more 

17 feeble are necessary. — And whether one member 
suffer, all the members suffer with it, or one member 
be honoured, all the members rejoice with it. 

♦ 

« « 

18 The sons of Adam are the members of one body, 
for in the creation they are made of one single natu- 


7) Seneca.— 8) Amief.— 9) St. Paul.— 10) Romans. XII. 5 
— 11) Seneca.— 12) Epictetus.— 13) Sadi.— 14) Koran.— 15) 
St. Clement to the Corinthians. - 16) I Corinthians. XII. 22.— 17) 
id. XII. 25.— 18) Sadi. 
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re. When fortune casts one member into suffering, 
there is no rest for tire others. O thou who art with- 
out care for the pain of another, it is not fitting that 
one should give thee the name of man. 

19 See unceasingly the enchainment, the mutual soli- 

20 darity of all things and all beings — Even if thou 
wouldst, thou couldst not separate thy life from the 
fife of humanity. Thou livest in humanity and by it 

21 and for it. — Thou art man thou art a citizen of the 
world, ihou art tlie son of God, thou art the brother 
of all men. 


ItO Murvui Aul■eliu^.— 2'.*) -ji) jj. 




PARASiRA’S HYMNS TO THE LORD 
OF THE FLAME 


6 

Men battling by our mind of thought may we make 
conquest of many powers and Agni burning brightly en- 
joy and possess in us all things that are, know the divine 
workings and know the births of the human creatuie. 

He is the child of the waters and the child of the 
forests and the child of tlimgs stable and the child of 
things that move. He is there for man in the stone of the 
mountain and within in the house. He is one universal to 
the peoples and the Immortal and the right-thinking 
One. 

The Kit e is master ot the nights and iinpaits to man 
sufficiency of his treasures by the power of perfect words. 
O knowei", who hast knowledge of the births of the gods 
and knowledge of mortals, guard these earths. 

Many nights that are different in form increase 
one who is the moving and the stable, one who has come 
from the Truth. He is a piiest of sacrifice and enriches us 
where he sits in the world of the sun making our 
works things of truth. 

Thou thinkest out thy hymn of utterance in the 
rays and in the forests and all the gods carry to us the 
light of the sun world as a sacrifice. Men do thee service 
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in the manifoldness and come bringing from thee riches 
of knowledge as from an aged father. 

He is like a perfecter of vyorks, one who is a hungry 
scizer. He is like a hero shooting arrows and like a 
terrible assailant in the battle. 


7 

The Mothers desire and are desired by him, sisters 
dwelling in one mansion, and come to him with joy as to 
their eternal husband, even as the rays to the Dawn, — 
Dawn dusk and flushing and breaking into rich lustres. 

Our fathers by their word, the Angiras seers, broke 
llie strong and stubborn places, our fathers burst by their 
cry the rock of the mountain, made within us the path to 
the Great Heaven, discovered the Day and the sun-world 
and thought-vision and the herds of light. 

Then the battling and thinking peoples held the 
Truth and enriched the thought of the human being and 
bore it in all its breadth ; unthirsting, doers of the work 
increasing the divine birth by the delight-offering, their 
walk is towards the gods. 

When Matariswan the Breath borne variously within 
us churned him into being, the Lord of Fire became the 
white and blissful one in every house. Man was a seer and 
kindler of the divine Fire and he dwelt with him like a com- 
panion and sent him on his messages like an envoy to 
a powerful king. 

When he had made this sap of essence for the great 
Father Heaven, he came down, one close in touch, 
one who has knowledge. The Archer loosed violently on 
him his arrow of lightning, but the god set the keen lustre 
in his own daughter. 

O Fire, increase, twofold in thy mass, the birth into 
knowledge of every one who is luminous to thy flame 
in thy own house or gives thee worship to thy desire day 
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by day. Whomsoever thou makest to haste in one chariot 
with thee, travels with felicity of thy riches. 

Ail satisfying things join themselves to the Fire as the 
seven mighty rivers join themselves to the ocean. Our birth 
to knowledge was not discovered by the companion lords 
of life : but thou knowest it ; impart thy mind of wisdom 
to the gods. 

When flaming force comes to the King of men to 
give him strength, when Heaven is cast before him as 
a pure seed, the Fire begets faultless, right-thinking, young 
the gods of life and hastens their armies. 

One who goes immediately on the paths and alone 
like the mind, the Sun, ever is master of the treasure. The 
kings Mitra and Varuna with their beautiful hands are 
guarding delight and immortality amid the rays. 

O Flame, violate not our ancestral comradeship ; 
be still to us a knower and a seer. Age wastes the form of 
man like a cloud : know before that assault on our being. 

8 

He creates within us the poet-wisdoms of the eternal 
Creator and holds in his hand many strengths of the gods. 
The Fire becomes to us a master of riches, creating to- 
gether all immortal things. 

All the limitlessly wise immortals desired and found 
the Child within us who is everywhere around us. The 
gods who put thought in us toiling and travelling in his 
footing-places stood in the supreme seat and they came to 
the delightful house of the Flame. 

When for three years they had served thee, O Fire, 
with the clear-offering and were pure to thy purity, then 
they held the sacrificial names, they sped their bodies 
come to perfect birth. 

The Masters of sacrifice discovered the vast Earth and 
Heaven and gathered to man the powers of the Violent 
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One, and now the mortal knows and discovers by the 
founder of the hemisphere the Flame where he stands in 
the world of his supreme session. 

The gods and their wives altogether knew him and 
they came to him kneeling and bowed to the one who 
must be adored ; and they exceeded themselves and made 
their own divine bodies and each friend was guarded in 
the gaze of his friend. 

The Masters of saciifice found hidden in thee the 
thrice seven secret seats and with one common will in 
their hearts they guard by them the immortality. O Fire, 
keep the herds and all that stand and all that moves. 

O Fire, thou knowest all the revelations of knowledge 
of the dwellers upon earth ; hold their strengths to unin- 
terrupted continuity that they may live. And thou know- 
est the roads between, the paths of the gods, and thou art 
the sleepless messenger and the bearer of sacrifice. 

The seven right-tliinking mighty Riv'ers of Heaven 
that know the Truth knew the doors of the felicitous 
treasuie : Sarama discovered the strong fortified place, 
the largeness, the herded mass of the ravs, and now the 
human creature enjovs by that wideness of the light. 

The great gods set their «teps on all things that have 
fair issue, making our path to immortality. Earth stood 
wide in her greatness by the great Ones and the Mother 
Infinite came with her sons to uphold her. 

The Immortals set in him splendour and beauty 
when they made the two eves of heaven. The rivers of 
Truth are flowing, they have been let loose to their 
courses; their downward waters shone and knew O Fire. 


9 

A divine Fire was the treasure discovered by our 
fathers : he sets on us our birth to knowledge and is .as 
if the excellent leading of a wise teacher, and he is likela 
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guest well pleased lying happy in our house, and he is like 
a priest come to our house of session and brings to safetv 
those that do him worship. 

He is like the god that creates, the Sun; his thought 
is truth and he guards all strengths by his will. He is a 
true force that is expressed by many and is to be ponder- 
ed on like a blissful self. 

He is as if the Godhead that foundeth all things 
lodging on the wide earth like a king with many loving 
friends. He is like a hand of heroes marching in our front, 
marching to the house of bliss. He is like a woman fault- 
less and beloved of her lord. 

Therefore men cling to thee, O Fire, kindled eternal 
in the house, in the abiding worlds of thy habitation ; for 
they have placed in thee a great light. Be our universal 
life ; be the hold of our treasure. 

O Fire, let the masters of the wealth enjoy thy satis- 
fying things and the illumined seers, the givers the uni- 
versal life. Warriors in the clashes of the battle, let us 
conquer plenitude, let us set our portion in the gods for 
an inspired knowledge. 

The cows of the Truth, the cows enjoyed in heaven, 
have given us to drink lowing with happy udders ; its 
rivers have flowed evenly over the mountain and claim 
right thinking as an alms from the Truth’s supreme regi- 
on. 

O Fire, praying in thee for right thinking as for an 
alms from on high, the masters of sacrifice set inspired 
knowledge in the heavens : they made night and day of 
two different forms and joined together the black and the 
rosy hue. 

The mortals whom thou makest to haste to felicity^ 
make us of them, even us and the masters of riches. 
Fill earth and air and heaven ; cling to the whole world 
like a shadow. 

O Fire, give us thy protection ; may we vanquish 
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their war-horses by our war-horses, their strong men by 
our strong men, their heroes by our heroes : may the 
seers have the mastery of the riches discovered by our 
fathers and may they enjoy them living a hundred 
winters. 

O creator, O P'ire, may these words be pleasant to 
thy mind and to thy heart. Let onr yoke be firm and our 
strength control the reins of thy opulence; let us hold the 
inspired knowledge that is enjoyed by the gods. 


After the War 


Tile great war has for some time been over : it is 
already receding into the near distances of the past. Around 
us is a black mist and welter of the present, before us the 
face of a dim and ambiguous future. It is just possible 
however to take some stock of the immediate results of 
the war, although by no stretch of language can the world 
situation be called clear, for it is marked rather by chao- 
tic drift and an unexampled confusion. The ideals which 
were so loud of mouth during the collision — mainly as 
advertising agents of its conflicting inteiests, — are now 
discredited and silent : an uneasy locked struggle of 
irreconcilable forces entangled in an inextricable clasp ot 
enmity, but too weak or too exhausted to prevail against 
each other and unable to separate, a bewildered opportu- 
nism incapable of guiding itself or finding an issue is the 
character of the present situation. Humanity has the figure 
of a derelict with broken mast and rudder drifting on a 
sea still upheaved by Ihe after swell of the tempest, the 
statesmen of the Supreme Council figuring as its impotent 
captains and shouting directions that hav^e not the least 
chance of useful execution and have to be changed from 
moment to moment. Nowhere is there a guiding illumi- 
nation or a just idea that is at all practicable. A great 
intellectual and m(.ral bankruptcy, an immense emptiness 
arjil depression has succeeded to the dcliiium of massacre, 
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This is indeed the most striking immediate after result 
of the war, the atmosphere of a worldwide disappointment 
and disillusionment and the failure of great hopes and 
ideals. What high and large and dazzling things were 
promised us during the war, and where are they now ? 
Rejected, tarnished, dishonoured they lie cast aside dead 
and stripped and desecrated on the blood-stained refuse 
heap that the war has left behind it. Not one remains to 
us. The war that w'as fought to end war has been only the 
parent of fresh armed conflict and civil discord and it is 
the exhaustion that followed it which alone prevents as yet 
another vast and sanguinary struggle. The new fair and 
peaceful world order that was promised us has gone far 
away into the land of chimeras. The League of Nations that 
was to have embodied it hardly even exists or exists only 
as a mockery and a byeword. It is an ornamental a quite 
helpless and otiose appendage to the Supreme Council, at 
present only a lank promise dangled before the vague 
and futile idealism of those wlio are still faithful to its 
sterile formula, a League on paper and with little chance, 
even if it becomes more apparently active, of being any- 
thing more than a transparent cover or a passive suppoit 
for the domination of the earth by a close oligarchy of 
powerful governments oi, it may be even, of two allied and 
imperialistic nations. The principle of self-determination 
once so loudly asseitcd is now openly denied and sum- 
marily put aside by the victorious empires. In its place 
we have the map of Europe remade on old diplomatic 
principles, Africa appropriated and partitioned as the per- 
sonal property of two or three great European powers and 
western Asia condemned to be administered under a sys- 
tem of mandates that are now quite openly justified as 
instruments of commercial exploitation and have to be 
forced on unwilling peoples by the sovereign right of the 
machine-gun and the bayonet. The spectacle of subject 
peoples and “protected" nations demanding freedom and 
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held down by military force continues to be a principal 
feature of the new order. The promised death of milita- 
rism is as far off as ever : its spirit and its actuality sur- 
vive everywhere, and only its centre of strength and main 
operation has shifted westward — and eastward. All these 
things were foreseen while yet the war continued by a 
few who even while holding to the ideal persisted in see- 
ing clearly : they are now popular commonplaces. 

This however is only one side of the situation, the 
most present, insistent and obvious, but not therefore the 
most important and significant. It marks a stage, it is not 
the definite result of the great upheaval. The expectation 
of an immediate and magically complete transformation 
and regeneration of the world by the radical operation of 
the war was itself an error. It was an error to imagine that 
the power of the past rooted in the soil of long-seated 
human custom and character would disappear m one fierce 
moment or abdicate at once to the virgin power of the 
future. The task to be accomplished is too great to be so 
easy; the regeneration of man and his liie, his rebirth into a 
higher nature is not to be effected by so summary and out- 
ward a process. It was an error to suppose that the war 
was or could be the painful, the terrible, but in the end 
the salutary crisis by which that great change would be 
decisively effected, — a change that would mean a comple- 
te renovation and purification of the soul, mind and life 
of humanity. The war came only as a first shock and 
overturn, an opportunity for certain clearances, a death- 
blow to the moral though not as yet to the material hold 
of certain ideas and powers that were till then confident 
and throned, sure of the present and hopeful of their 
possession of the future. It has loosened the soil, but the 
uprooting of all the old growths was more than it could 
effectuate. It has cleared a certain amount of ground, but 
the fruitful filling of that ground is an operation for other 
forces ; it lias ploughed and upturned much soil, but it is 
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as 3et a far cry to ttic new sowinj; and tlie Iiarvest. It was, 
finally, and it still continues a cherished error to imagine 
that the mere alteration, however considerable, of political 
or other machinery is the sufficient panacea for the short- 
comings of civilisation. It is a change of spirit, therefore 
a spiritual change, that can alone be the sanction and the 
foundation of a greater and better human e.xistence. 

The survival of old principles and conditions is still 
not the important matter. However great their appearance 
of outward and material strength, inwardly they are sick, 
weakened and have forfeited the promise of the future ; 
all their intellectual and moral hold is gone and with that 
disappearance there is evident a notable failing of their 
practical effectuating wisdom and of their sustaining self- 
confidence. The instinct of self-continuation, the impetus 
of their past motion keeps them going and they must 
last so long as they have some hold in the inert continuity 
of the past mental and vital habit of the peoples and are 
not pushed over by tiie growing and arising strength of 
the new forces that belong to the future. AH their move- 
ments only serve to increase that strength, and whether 
they seek to perpetuate themselves by a violent insistence 
on their own principle or haggle and compromise with the 
quite opposite principles that are destined to replace them, 
each step they take brings them nearer to their ending. It 
is more fruitful to regard rather the new things that are 
not yet in possession of the present but already struggling 
to assert themselves against its ponderous and effective 
but ephemeral pressure. 

It was very evident during the progress of the war 
that there were two great questions that it would not sol- 
ve but rather must prepare for an acute stage of crisis, the 
growing struggle between Capital and Labour and the Asia- 
tic question, no longer a quarrel now between rival exploiters 
but the issue between invading Europe and a resurgent 
sia. Tlie war itself was in its immediate aspect a battle 
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between the German idea and the middle class liberalism 
represented by the western peoples, France, England, 
America, and during the settlement of that present issue 
the other two questions more momentous for the future 
had to be held in abej'ance. There was a truce between 
Capital and Labour, a truce determined only by a violent 
concentration of national feeling that proved too strong 
for the vague idealistic internationalism of the orthodox 
socialistic idea, not by any essential issue ; for the futile 
idyllic promise of a rapprochement and a reconciliation 
between the hostile classes was too hollow an unreality 
to count as a factor. At the same time the Asiatic question 
too was in suspension and even enticing prospects of self- 
determination and independence or more qualified but 
still tempting allurements were proffered by the liberal 
empires to peoples who had been till then held as beyond 
the pale of civilisation. The Asiatic peoples too weak for 
an independent action ranged themselves on the side who- 
se success seemed to offer to them the greater hope or else 
the least formidable menace. All this is now of the past : 
the natural and inevitable relations have reasserted them- 
selves and these great questions are coming to a head. 
The modern contest between. Capital and Labour has en- 
tered into a new phase and the two incurably antagonistic 
principles are evidently moving in spite of many hesitati- 
ons and indecisions towards the final and decisive battle. 
In Asia the issue has already been joined between the old 
rule of dependency and protectorate with their new parti- 
coloured variation the mandate and the clear claim of the 
Asiatic peoples to equality and independence. All other 
things still in the forefront belong to the prolongation of 
the surviving or else to the liquidation of the dead past : 
these two alone are living questions of the immediate 
future. 

The forces of Socialism and Capitalism now look 
each other in the face all over Europe, — all other distinct!- 
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ons are fading, the old minor political quarrels within the 
nation grown meaningless, — but have not yet joined bat- 
tle. The old middle class regime still holds the material 
power, keeps bv the prestige of possession and men’s habit 
of preferring present ills to an insecure adventure the 
mind of the uncertain mass and summons all its remai- 
ning forces to maintain its position. It is faced by the first 
actualitv of a successful socialistic and revolutionary regi- 
me in Russia, but hitherto, although its repeated efforts to 
stifle it in its birtfi have been vain, it has succeeded in 
isolating, in blockading and half starving it, in erecting 
against its westward urge an artificial frontier and in 
stemming the more rapid propagation of its master ideas 
by a constant campaign of discredit. Attempts at any 
soviet revolution west of the Russian line have been put 
an end to for the moment by legal or military repression. 
On the other hand the economic condition of the world 
l')ecomes worse and not belter every year and it is be- 
coming more and more evident that capitalism has not 
only lost its moral credit but that it is unable to solve the 
material problems it has itself raised and brought to a 
head, while it blocks the way to any other solution. Every 
vear that passes in this deadlock sees an enormous in- 
crease in the strength of the socialistic idea and the num- 
ber and quality and the extremist fervour of its adherents. 
There is undoubtedly almost everywhere a temporary 
stiffening and concentration of the old regime ; this as a 
phenomenon very much resembles the similar stiffening 
and concentration of the old monarchic and aristocratic 
regime that was the first result of the war between revolu- 
tionary France and Europe: but it has less reality of force 
and little chance of an equal duration ; for the current of 
revolution is now only checked and not as then tempor- 
arily fatigued and exhausted and the accumulated rush of 
the ideas and forces that make for change is in our day 
immeasurably greater. The materials of an immense poli- 
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tical, social and economic overturn, perhaps of a series 
of formidable explosions strengthened in force by each 
check and compression, everywhere visibly accumulate. 

The outstanding portent of things to come is the 
continued existence, success, unbroken progress of the 
Russian revolution. This event promises to be as signifi- 
cant in human history as the great overturn of established 
ideas and institutions initiated in France in the eighteenth 
century, and to posterity it may well be this and not the 
downfall of Germany for which the great war will be 
ever memorable. Its importance is quite independent of 
the merits and demerits or the chances of survival of the 
present Bolshevik regime. The Bolshevik dictatorship is 
admittedly onlv an instrument of transition, a temporary 
concentration of revolutionary force, just as the Supreme 
Council and all that it supports is a temporary concen- 
tration of the opposing conservative forces. The achieve- 
ments of this extraordinary government have been of a 
sufficiently astonishing character. Assailed continually 
from within and without, ruthlessly blockaded and starved 
and deprived of all means of sustenance and action ex- 
cept those it could create for itself out of itself or else 
conquer, repeatedly brought to the verge of downfall, it 
has survived all difficulties and dangers and rather derived 
always new strength from misfortune, overcome its inter- 
nal and withstood its external enemies, spread itself in 
Asia beyond its own borders, organised out of chaos a 
strong civil and military instrument, and has had the force 
in the midst of scarcity, civil strife and foreign menace 
to lay the initial basis of a new type of society. This mi- 
racle of human energy is in itself no more than that, a re- 
petition under more unfavourable circumstances of the 
extraordinary achievement of the Jacobins during the 
French revolution. More important is the power of the 
idea that is behind these successes and has made them 
possible. It is a fact of only outward significance that the 
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Bolsheviks not so long ago threatened with the loss of 
Moscow are now on the road to Warsaw. It is of much 
more significance that the western Powers find themsel- 
ves driven at last to negotiate with the first successful 
communist government of modern times still denounced 
by them as a monstrosity to be destroyed and a danger to 
civilisation. But the thing of real significance is not these 
ev'ents that might have gone and might still go otherwise 
and might turn out to be only an episode ; it is rather 
this fundamental fact affecting future possibilities that a 
great nation marked out as one of the coming leaders of 
humanity has taken a bold leap into the hidden gulfs of 
th£ future, abolished the past foundations, made and per- 
sisted in a radical experiment of communism, replaced 
middle class parliamentarism by a new form of govern- 
ment and used its first energy of free life to initiate an en- 
tirely novel social order. It is acts of faith and audacities 
of this scale that change or hasten the course of human 
progress. It does not follow necessarily that what is being 
attempted now is the desirable or the definite form of the 
future society, but it is a certain sign that a phase of civi- 
lisation is beginning to pass and the Time Spirit prepar- 
ring a new phase and a new order. 

It may well fake time for the communistic idea to 
make its way westward and it may too undergo conside- 
rable modifications in the passage, but there is already a 
remarkable evolution in that sense. The Labour move- 
ment is everywhere completing its transformation from a 
reformist into a socialistic and therefore necessarily in 
spite of present hesitations a revolutionary tvpe. The 
struggle of Labour for a better social status and a share 
in the government has grown obsolete: the accepted ideal 
is now the abolition of the capitalistic structure of society 
and the substitution of labour for wealth as the social 
basis and the governing power. The differences within 
the body of the movement touch no longer the principle 
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but the means and process of the change and the precise 
form to be given to the coming socialistic government 
and society. It is only this division of counsels that still 
retards the onward motion and prevents the joining of the 
decided issue of battle. It is noticeable that the strength 
of the socialist and communistic idea increases as one 
goes eastward, diminishes in the opposite direction ; the 
movement of progress is no longer from the west east- 
wards but from the east towards the Occident. The more 
extreme forces are however daily increasing everywhere 
and are making themselves felt even in plutocratic Ameri- 
ca. In any case, whatever retardation of pace there may 
be, the direction of the stream is already clear and the 
result hardly doubtful. The existing European system of 
civilisation at least in its figure of capitalistic induijtrialism 
has reached its own monstrous limits, broken itself by its 
own mass and is condemned to perish. The issue of the 
future lies between a labour industrialism not very different 
except in organisation from its predecessor, some greater 
spirit and form of socialistic or communistic society such 
as is being attempted in Russia or else the emergence of 
a new and as yet unforeseen principle. 

The upcoming force that opens a certain latitude for 
this last possibility is the resurgence of Asia. It is difficult 
to believe that .Asia once free to think, act and live for her- 
self will be for long content merely to imitate the past or 
the present evolutibn of Europe. The temperament of her 
peoples is marked off by too deep-seated a difference, the 
build and movement of their minds is of another charac- 
ter. At present however the moveiirent of resurgence in 
Asia 18 finding expression more by a preface, an attempt to 
vindicate her bare right to live for herself, than by any 
pregnant effort of independent creative thought or action. 
The Asiatic unrest is still the second prominent feature of 
the situation. It is manifest in different forms from 
Egypt to China. It takes the shape in the Moslem world 
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of a rejection of protectorates and mandates and a ferment 
of formation of independent Asiatic states. It manifests in 
India in a growing dissatisfaction with half methods and 
a constantly accentuated vehemence of the demand for 
complete and early self-government. It is creating in the 
Far East obscurer movements the sense of which has yet to 
emerge. This unrest envisages as yet little beyond the 
beginnings of a free action and existence. It appeals to the 
ideas of liberty that have long been fully self-conscious 
and the formulas that are systematically applied in Europe, 
self-government, Home Rule, democracy, national inde- 
pendence. At the same time there is involved, subconsci- 
ent as yet in the great Asiatic masses but already defining 
itself in more awakened minds, another issue that may 
seem at first sight incompatible or at least disparate with 
this imitative seizing on principles associated with the 
modern forms of freedom and progress, — an ideal of spi- 
ritual and normal independence and the defence against 
the European invasion of the subtle principle of Asiatic 
culture. In India the notion of an Asiatic, a spiritualised 
democracy has begun to be voiced, though it is as yet 
vague and formless. The Khilafat agitation has a religious 
and therefore a cultural as well as a political motive and 
temper. The regime of the mandate is resisted because 
it signifies the political control and economic exploitation 
of Asia by Europe, but there is another more latent sour- 
ce of repugnance. The effective exploitation is impossible 
without the breaking and recasting of Asiatic life into the 
harsh moulds of European capitalism and industrialism 
and,although Asia must learn to live no longer in the magni- 
ficent but insufficient past but in the future, she must too 
demand to create that future in her own image. It is this 
twofold claim carrying in it the necessity of a double, 
an inner and an outer resistance that is the present mean- 
ing of the Asiatic unrest and the destined meaning of the 
Asiatic lesurgence. 
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The capitalistic governments of Europe embarrassed 
by Asiatic unrest and resistance attempt to meet it with a 
concession in form and a denial in fact and principle. 
India is granted not the beginning of responsible govern- 
ment, but a first “substantial" step towards ; but it is a 
step hedged in with a paral3’sing accumulation of safe- 
guards for British political and capitalistic interests and a 
significant condition that her farther progress must depend 
on the extent to which she is prepared to reform herself 
politically, economically and socially in the image of the 
British spirit. A French military force occupies Daraasdus, 
expels the king and government elected by the people, but 
promises to establish an indigenous government subservi- 
ent to the European interest and its mandate. England 
offers Mesopotamia an Arab government saddled with an 
Anglo-Indian administration and the moral and material 
benefits of the exploitation of the oil of Mosul ; mean- 
while she is fighting the insurgent population in order to 
force on it its own greater good against its own barbarous 
and ignorant will to independence. A British control is 
to guarantee the integrity of Persia. Palestine is to be 
colonised by a Jewish immigration from Europe and to be 
administered by a High Commissioner in the interests — 
but against the will — of all its races. The Turkish people 
stripped of temporal empire and the prestige of the Kha- 
lifate are to be free under a strict and close international 
control and to be compelled by a Greek army to accept 
this unprecedented happiness and this unequalled oppor- 
tunity of becoming a civilised modern nation. Here much 
more than against the organised forces of Labour the old 
regime has the material power to enforce its dictates. It 
remains none the less certain that a solution of this kind 
will not put an end to the unrest of Asia. The attempt is 
likely to recoil upon itself, for these new burdens must 
impose a greatly added strain on an already impossible 
financial condition and hasten the social and economic 



revolution in Europe. And even if it were otherwibe, the 
resurgence of a great continent cannot be so held under. 
One day it will surely prevail against whatever ditficulties 
and possess its inevitable future. 

These two predestined forces of the future, socialism 
and the Asiatic resurgence, tend for the moment to form 
at least a moral alliance. The Labour and socialistic par- 
ties in the now dominant nations are strongly opposed to 
the policy of their governments and extend their suppott 
to the claims of subject or menaced nationalities in Asia 
as well as in Europe. In the nuare advanced Asiatic coun- 
tries, as in Ireland, the national movement allies itself closely 
with a nascent labour movement. Bolshevic Russia is in 
alliance with or sovietises and controls the policy of the 
e.xisting independent states of central .Asia, casts a ferment 
into Persia and lends whatever moral support it can to 
the Turk or the Arab. This teiulency may have in itself 
little meaning beyond the sympathy created by reaction 
against a common pressure. Forces and interests in action 
are always opportunibt and grasp in emergency at help or 
conv.enience from whatever quarter; but these alliances of 
pure interest, unless they hud some more permanent sup- 
port, are fragile and ephemeral combinations. Bolshevist 
Kussiii may set up Soviet governments in Georgia and 
Ajerbaijan, but if these are only governments of occasion, 
if Sovietism does not correspond lo or touch something 
moi'e profound in the instinct, temperament and idea 
of these peoples, they are not likely to be dm able. British 
Labour although it makes no present conditions, expects 
a self-governing India to evolve in the sense of its own 
social and economic idea, but it is conceivable that a 
self-governing India may break away from the now nor- 
mal line of development and discover her own and an 
unexpected social and economic order. All that we can 
say certainly at present is that the dominant governments 
of Europe have so managed that they liud their scheme 
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of things in opposition at once to the spirit and menaced 
by the growth of two great world forces, both compressed 
and held back by it and both evident possessors of the 
future. 

That means (hat we are as yet far from a durable 
order and can therefore look forward to no suspension of 
the earth’s troubles The balance of the present, if such a 
chaotic fluctuation of shifts and devices can be called a 
balance, has no promise of duration, is only a moment of 
arrest, and we must expect, as soon as the sufficient mo- 
mentum can come or circumstance open a door of escape 
for the release of compressed forces, more surprising and 
considerable movements, radical reversals and immense 
changes. The subject of supreme interest is not the 
circumstance that will set free their paths, for fate when it is 
ready takes advantage of any and every circumstance, but 
the direction, they will take and the meaning they will 
envelop. The evolution of a socialistic society and the 
resurgence of Asia must effect great changes and yet they 
may not realise the larger human hope. Socialism may 
bring in a greater equality and a closer association into 
human life, but if it is only a material change, it may miss 
other needed things and even aggiavate the mechanical 
burden of humanitv and crush more heavily towards the 
earth its spirit. The resurgence of Asia, if it means only 
a redressing or shifting of the international balance, will 
he a step in the old circle, not an element of the renovati- 
on, not a condition of the step forward and out of the 
groove 'that is now felt however vaguely to be the the one 
thing needful. The present international policy of Labour 
carries in itself indeed at ((>> end, — provided Labour in 
power is faithful to the mind of Labour in opposition, — 
one considerable promise, a juster equation between 
the national and the international idea, an international 
comity of free nations, a free, equal and democratic league 
of peoples in place of the present close oligarchy of powers 
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that only carries the shadow of an unreal League as its 
appendage. An international equality and cooperation in 
place of the past disorder or barbaric order of domination 
and exploitation is indeed a first image that we have formed 
of the better future. But that is not all: it is only a frame- 
work. Itmay beat lowesta novel machinery of international 
convenience, it may be at most a better articulated body 
for the human race. The spirit, the power, the idea and 
will that are meant to inform or use it is the greater ques- 
tion, the face and direction of destiny that will be deci- 
sive. 

The two forces that are arising to possess the future 
represent two great things, the intellectual idealism of 
Europe and the soul of .^sia. The mind of Europe labour- 
ed by Hellenism and Christianity and enlarging its hori- 
zons by free thought and science has arrived at an idea 
of human perfectibility or progress expressed in the terms 
of an intellectual, material and vital freedom, equality and 
unity of close association, an active fraternity or comra- 
deship in thought and feeling and labour. The difficulty 
is to make of the component parts of this idea a combined 
and real reality in practice and the effort of European 
progress has been a labour to discover and set up a social 
machinery that shall automatically turn out this produc- 
tion. The first equation discovered, an individualistic 
democracy, a system of political liberty and equality be- 
fore the law, has helped only to a levelling as between 
the higher orders, the competitive liberty of the strongest 
and most skilful to arrive, an inhuman social inequality 
and economic exploitation, an incessant class war and a 
monstrous and opulently sordid reign of wealth and pro- 
ductive machinery. It is the turn now of another equation, 
an equality as absolute as can be fabricated amid the ine- 
qualities of Nature by reason and social science and 
machinery, — and most of all an equal association in the 
labour and the common profits of a collective life. It 
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is not certain that this formula will succeed very muchi 
better than its predecessor. Tliis equality can only be 
presently secured bv strict regulation, and that means that 
liberty at least for a time must go under. And at any rate 
the root of the whole difficulty is ignored, that nothing 
can be real in life that is not made real in the spirit. It is 
only if men can be made free, equal and united in spirit 
that there can be a secure freedom, equality and brother- 
hood in their life. The idea and sentiment are not enou- 
gh, for they are incomplete and combated by deep-seated 
nature and instinct, and they are besides inconstant and 
fluctuate. There must be an immense advance that will 
make freedom, equality and unity our necessary internal 
and external atmosphere. This can come only by a spiri- 
tual change and the intellect of Europe is beginning to 
see that the spiritual change is at least a necessity; but it 
is still too intent on rational formula and on mechanical 
effort to spare much time for discoveiy and realisation of 
the things of the spirit. 

Asia has made no such great endeavour, no such 
travail of social effort and progress. Order, a secure ethi- 
cal and religious framework, a settled economical system, 
a natural becoming fatally a conventional and artificial 
hierarchy have been her ordinary methods, everywhere 
indeed where she reached a high development of culture. 
These things she founded on her religious sense and 
sweetened and made tolerable by a strong eommunal 
feeling, a living humanity and sympathy and certain ac- 
cesses to a human equality and closeness. Her supreme 
effort was to discover not an external but a spiritual and 
inner freedom and that carried with it a great realisation 
of spirituality equality and oneness. This spiritual travail 
was not universalised nor any endeavour made to shape 
the whole of human life in its image. The result was a 
disparateness between the highest inner individual and 
the outward social life, in India the increasing ascetic ex- 
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odns of the he^.t wlio lived in the spirit out of the secure but 
too narrow walls of the ordinary existence and the sterilis- 
ing idea that the greatest universal truth of spii it discovered 
by life could yet not be the spirit of that life and is only 
realisable outside it. But now Asia enduring the powerful 
pressure of Europe is being forced to face the life problem 
again under the necessity of another and a inoie active 
solution. .Assimilative, she may reproduce or imitate 
the occidental experiment of industrialism, its first phase 
of capitalism, its second phase of socialism; but then her 
resurgence will bring no new meaning or possibility into 
the human endeavour. Or the closer meeting of these two 
halves of the muid of humanity may set up a more 
powerful connection between the two poles of our being 
and realise srime sufficient equation of the highest ideals 
of each, the inner and the outer freedom, the inner and 
the outer equality, tlie inner and the outer unity. That 
is the largest hope tliat can be formed on present data 
and circumstance for the human future. 

But also, as from the mixing of various elements an 
unforeseen form emerges, so there may be a greater un- 
known something concealed and in preparation, not yet 
formulated in the experimental laboratory of Time, not yei 
disclosed in the design of Nature. And that then, SDUte 
greater unexpected birth from the stres-, of the evidution. 
may be the justifying result of which this unquiet age 
of gigantic ferment, chaos of ideas and inventions, clash of 
enormous forces, creation and catastrophe atui dissolution 
is actually amid the formidable agony and tension of this 
great imperfect body and soul of mankind in creative 
labour. 
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The ckihiical age i>f the ancient hieratiire, the ber^t 
known and appraised of all, covers a period of some ten 
centuries and possilily more, and it is marked off from 
the. earlier wiitings by a considerable diifeiencc, not so 
mucli in substance, as in the moulding and the colour of 
its thought, temperament and language. 'Hie di\me child- 
hood, the heroic youth, the bright and stiongcarly manhood 
of the people and its culture are over and there is instead .1 
long and opulent maturity and as its sequence an equally 
opulent and richly coloured decline. The decline is not 
to death, for it is followed by a ceit.iin rejuvenescence, a 
fresh stait and repeated beginning, of which the medium 
is no longer the Sanskiit but derived languages, the 
daughters of the dialects raised into literal y instruments 
and developing as the giand and ancient tongue loses its 
last forces of inspiring life. The dilterence in spirit and 
11101 iki between the cjiics and the speech of Bliartrihari 
and Kalidas i is already enormous and may possibly be 
explained by the early centuries of Buddhism when 
Sanskrit ceased to be the sole literary tongue understood 
and spoken bv all educ.ited men and Pali came up as its 
successful rival and the means of expression for at least a 
great part of the current of the national thought and liie. 
The language .uul movement of the cpic" h o m 'h.^ 
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vigour, freedom, spontaneous force and appeal of a speech 
that leaps straight from the founts of life ; the speech of 
Kalidasa is an accomplished art, an intellectual and aes- 
thetic creation consummate, deliberate, finely ornate, car- 
ved like a statue, coloured like a painting, not yet artificial, 
though there is a masterly artifice and device, but still a 
careful work of art laboured by the intelligence. It is 
carefully natural, not with the spontaneous ease of a first, 
but the accomplished air of ease of a habitual second 
nature. The elements of artifice and device increase and 
predominate in the later writers, their language is a labo- 
rious and deliberate though a powerful and beautiful 
construction and appeals only to an erudite audience, a 
learned elite. The religious writings, Purana and Tantra, 
moving from a deeper, still intensely living source, aiming 
by their simplicity at a wider appeal, prolong for a time 
the tradition of the epics, but the simplicity and direct* 
ness is willed rather than the earlier natural ease. In the 
end Sanskrit becomes the language of the Pundits and 
e.xcept for certain philosophical, religious and learned 
purposes no longer a first-hand expression of the life and 
mind of the people. 

The alteration in the literary speech corresponds 
however, apart from all inducing circumstances, to a great 
change in the centre of mentality of the culture. It is still 
and always spiritual, philosophical, religious, ethical, 
but the inner austerer things seem to draw back a little 
and to stand in the background, acknowledged indeed 
and overshadowing the rest, but nevertheless a little de- 
taching themselves from them and allowing them to act 
for their own enlargement and profit. The exterior pow- 
ers that stand out in front are the curious intellect, the 
vital urge, the aesthetic, urbanely active and hedonistic 
sense life. It is the great period of logical philosophy, of 
science, of art and the developed ciafts, law, politics, trade, 
colonisation, the great kingdoms and empires with their 
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ordered and elaborate administrations, the minute rule of 
the Shastras in all departments of thought and life, an 
enjoyment of all that is brilliant, sensuous, agreeable, a 
discussion of all that could be thought and known, a 
fixing and systemising of ail that could be brought into 
the compass of intelligence and practice, — the most splen- 
did, sumptuous and imposing millennium of Indian cul- 
ture. 

The intellectuality that predominates is not in any 
way restless, sceptical or negative, but it is enormously 
inquiring and active, accepting the great lines of spiritual, 
religious, philosophical and social truth that had been 
discovered and laid down by the past, but eager too to 
develop, to complete, to know minutely and thoroughly 
and fix in perfectly established system and detail, to work 
out all possible branches and ramifications, to fill the in- 
telligence, the sense and the life. The grand basic prin- 
ciples and lines of Indian religion, philosophy, society 
have already been found and built and the steps of the 
culture move now in the magnitude and satisfying security 
of a great tradition ; but there is still ample room for 
creation and discovery within these fields and a much 
wider province, great beginnings, strong developments of 
science and art and literature, the freedom of the purely 
intellectual and aesthetic activities, much scope too for 
the hedonisms of the vital and the refinements of the 
emotional being, a cultivation of the art and rhythmic 
practice of life. There is a highly intellectualised vital 
stress and a many-sided interest in living, an indulgence 
of an at once intellectual and vital and sensuous satisfac- 
tion extending even to a frankness of physical and sen- 
sual experience, but in the manner of the oriental mind 
with a certain decorousness and order, an element of 
aesthetic restraint and the observance of rule and mea- 
sure even in indulgence that saves always from the un- 
biidjed license to which less dis-ciplined races are liable 
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The characteristic action of Uie intellectual mind predo- 
minates, In the earlier age the many strands of the Indian 
mind and life principle are iinitied and inseparable, a 
single wide movement set to a stiong and abundant but 
simple music; here they seem to stand side by side relat- 
ed and hanuomsed, curious and complex, multiply one. 
The spontaneous unity of the intuitive mind is replaced 
by the artificial unity of the analysing and synthetising 
intelligence. Art and religion still continue the predomi- 
nance of tlie spiritual and intuitive motive, but it is less 
to the front in literature. A division has been settled be- 
tween religious and secular writing that did not exist to 
any appreciable extent in the previous ages. The great 
poets and writers are secular creators and their works 
have no ciiance of forming part of the intimate religious 
and ethical mind of the people as did the Kainayana and 
■Mahabh.u-ata. The stream of religious poetry flows sepa- 
iMtely in Purana and Taiifra. 

The great representative poet of this age is Kalidasa. 
He establishes a type which was prepari ng before and endur- 
ed after him with more or less of additional decoration, but 
substantially unchanged through the centi ries. His poems 
are the perfect and harmonionsly designed model of a 
kind and substance that others cast always into similar 
foims but with a genius infeiior in power or Icss rhyth- 
mically balanced, faultless and whole. The art of poetic 
speech in Kalidasa's period reaches an extraordinary 
perfection. Poetry itself liad become a high craft, consci- 
ous of its means, meticulously conscientious in (he use of 
Its insuuiiieut.s, as alert and c.xact in its technique as 
architecture, painting and sculpture, vigilant to equate 
beauty and powei ot the form with nobility and richness 
ni the conception, aim and spirit and the scrupulous 
completeness of its execution with fullness of aesthetic 
vision or of the emotional or sensuous appeal. There was 
established heie as in the other arts and indeed during all 
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this 6ra in all huniati activities a Shastia, a well recognis- 
ed and carefully practised science and art of poetics, 
critical and formulative of all that makes perfection of 
method and prescriptive of things to he avoided, curious 
of essentials and possibilities but under a regime of stan- 
dards and limits conceived with the aim of excluding all 
fault of excess or of defect and therefore in practice as 
unfavourable to any creative lawlessness, even though the 
poet’s native right of fantasy and freedom is theoreticaljv 
admitted, as to any least tendency towards bad or care- 
less, hasty or irregular workmanship. The poet is expect- 
ed to be thoroughly conscious of bis art, as minutely 
acquainted with its conditions and its certain standard 
and method as the painter and sculptor and to goyern by 
his critical sense and knowdedge the flight of his genius. 
This careful art of poetry became in the end too much of 
a rigid tradition, too appreciative of rhetorical device and 
artifice and even permitted and admired the most extra- 
ordinary contortions of the learned intelligence, as in the 
Alexandrian decline of Greek poetry, but the earlier work is 
usually free from these shortcomings or they are only oc- 
casional and rare. 

The classical Sanskrit is perhaps the most remarkably 
finished and capable instrument of thought yet fashioned, 
at any rate by either the Aryan or the Semitic mind, lucid 
with the utmost possible clarity, precise to the farthest 
limit of precision, always compact and at its best sparing 
in its formation of phrase, but yet with all this never poor 
or bare : there is no sacrifice of depth to lucidity, but 
rather a pregnant opulence of meaning, a capacity of 
high richness and beauty, a natural grandeur of sound 
and diction inherited from the ancient days. The abuse 
of the faculty of compound structure proved fatal later on 
to the prose, but in the earlier prose and poetry where it 
is limited, there is an air of continent abundance streng- 
thened bv restraint and all the more capable of making 
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the most of its resources. The great and subtle and mu- 
sical rhythms of the classical poetry with their imagina- 
tive, attractive and beautiful names, manifold in capacity, 
careful in structure, are of themselves a mould that insists 
on perfection and hardly admits the possibility of a mean 
or slovenly workmanship or a defective movement. The 
unit of this poetical art is the sloka, the sufficient verse of 
four quarters or padas, and each sloka is expected to be 
a work of perfect art in itself, a harmonious vivid and 
convincing expression of an object, scene, detail, thought, 
sentiment, state of mind or emotion that can stand by 
itself as an independent figure ; the succession of slokas 
must be a constant development by addition of complete- 
ness to completeness and the whole poem or canto of a 
long poem an artistic and satisfying structure in this 
manner, the succession of cantos a progression of definite 
movements building a total harmony. It is this carefully 
artistic and highly cultured type of poetic creation that 
reached its acme of perfection in the poetry of Kalidasa. 

This preeminence proceeds from two quabties posses- 
sed in a degree only to be parallelled in the work of the 
greatest world-poets and not always combined in them in 
so equable a harmony and with so adequate a combinati- 
on of execution and substance. Kalidasa ranks among the 
supreme poetic artists with Milton and Virgil and he has 
a more subtle and delieate spirit and touch in his art 
than the English, a greater breath of native power infor- 
ming and vivifying his execution than the Latin poet. 
There is no more perfect and harmonious style in litera- 
ture, no more inspired and careful master of the absolu- 
tely harmonious and sufficient phrase combining the 
minimum of word expenditure with the fullest sense of an 
accomplished ease and a divine elegance and not exclud- 
ing a fine excess that is not excessive, an utmost possible 
refined opulence of aesthetic value. More perfectly than 
any other he realises the artistic combination of a harmo- 
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nious economy of expression, not n word, syllable, sound 
in superfluity, and a total sense of wise and lavish opulen- 
ce that was the aim of the earlier classical poets. None so 
divinely skilful as he in impartin« without any overdoing 
the richest color, charm, appeal and value, greatness 
or nobility or power or suavitv and always some kind and 
the right kind and the fullest degree of beauty to each li- 
ne and each phrase. The felicity of selection is equalled 
^y the felicity of combination. One of the most splendidly 
sensuous of poets in the higher sense of that epithet 
because he has a vivid vision and feeling of his object, his 
sensuousness is neither lax nor overpowering, but always 
satisfying. and just, because it is united with a plenary for- 
ce of the intelligence, a gravity and strength sometimes 
apparent, sometimes disguised in beauty but appreciable 
within the broidered and coloured robe, a royal restraint in 
the heart of a regal indulgence. And Kalidasa's sovereign 
mastery of rhythm is as great as his sovereign mastery of 
phrase. Here we meet in each metrical kind with the most 
perfect discoveries of verbal harmony in the Sanskrit lan- 
guage (pupe lyrical melody comes only aftei*wards at the 
end in one or two poets like Jayac^eva), harmonies founded 
on a constant subtle complexity of the fine assonances of 
sound and an unobtrusive use of significant cadence that 
never breaks the fluent unity of tone of the music. And the 
other quality of Kalidasa’s poetry is the unfailing adequa- 
cy of the substance. Careful always to g>-t the full aesthe- 
tic value of the word and sound clothing his thought and 
substance, he is equally careful that the thought and the 
substance itself should be of a high, strong or rich intel- 
lectual, descriptive or emotional value. His conception is 
large in its view though it has not the cosmic breadth of 
the earlier poets and it is sustained at every step in its 
execution. The hand of the artist never fails in the manage- 
mentlof its material, — exception being made of a fault of 
composition’' marring one, the least considerable of his 
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works, — and his imagination is always as equal to its task 
as his touch is great and subtle. 

The work to which these supreme poetic qualities 
were brought was very much the same at bottom, though 
differing in its form and method, as that achieved by the 
earlier epics ; it was to interpret in poetic speech and re* 
present in significant images and figures the mind, the life, 
the culture of India in his age. Kalidasa’s seven extant 
poems, each in its own way and within its limits and on its 
level a masterpiece, are a brilliant and delicately ornate roll 
of pictures and inscriptions with that as their single real 
subject. His was a richly stored mind, the mind at once 
of a scholar and observer possessed of all the learning of 
his time, versed in the politics, law, social idea, system and 
detail, religion, mythology, philosophy, art of his time, 
intimate wiih the life of courts and familiar with the life of 
the people, widely and very minutely observant of the life 
of Nature, of bird and beast, season and tree and flower, 
all the lore of the mind and all the lore of the eye ; and 
this mind was at the same time always that of a great poet 
and artist. There is not in his work the touch of pedan- 
try or excessive learning that mars the art of some other 
Sanskrit poets, he knows how to subdue all his matter 
to the spirit of his art and to make the scholar and obser- 
ver no more than a gatherer of materials for the poet, but 
it is there ready and available and constantly brought in 
as part of incident and description and surrounding idea 
and forms or intervenes in the brilliant series of images 
that pass before us in the long succession of magnificent 
couplets and stanzas. India, her great mountains and forests 
and plains and their peoples, her men and women and 
the circumstances of their life, her animals, her cities and 
villages, her hermitages, rivers, gardens and tilled lands are 
the background of narrative and drama and love poem. He 
has seen it all and filled his mind with it and never fails to 
bring it before us vdvid with all the wealth of description 
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of which he is capable. Her ethical and domestic ideals, 
the life of the ascetic in the forest or engaged in meditati- 
on and austerity upon the mountains and the life of the 
householder, her familiar customs and social standards and 
observances, her religious notions, cult, symbols give the 
rest of the surroundings and the atmosphere. The high 
actions of gods and kings, the nobler or the more delicate 
human sentiments, tiie charm and beauty of women, the 
sensuous passion of lovers, the procession of the seasons 
and the scenes of Nature, these are his favourite subjects. 

He is a true son of his age in his dwelling on the ar- 
tistic, hedonistic, sensuous sides of experience and pre- 
eminently a poet of love and beauty and the joy of life. 
He represents it also in his intellectual passion for higher 
things, his intense appreciation of knowledge, culture, the 
religious idea, fidelity to the ethical ideal, the greatness of 
ascetic self-mastery, and these too he makes a part of the 
beauty and interest of life and sees as admirable elements 
of its complete and splendid picture. All his work is of this 
tissue. His great literary epic, the “House of Raghu”, 
treats the story of a line of ancient kings as reprts;ntative 
of the highest religious and ethical culture and ideals of 
the race and brings out its significances environed with a 
splendid decoration of almost pictorially depicted senti- 
ment and action, noble or beautiful thought and speech 
and vivid incident and scene and surrounding. Another 
unfinished epic, a great fragment but by the virtue of his 
method of work complete in itself so far as the tale pro- 
ceeds, is in subject a legend of the gods, the ancient sub- 
ject of a strife of Gods and Titans, the solution prepared 
here by a union of the supreme God and the Goddess, but 
in treatment it is a description of Nature and the human 
life of India raised to a divine magnitude on the sacred 
mountain and in the homes of the high deities. His three 
dramas move around the passion of love, but with the 
same insistence on the detail and picture of life. One 
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poem unrolls the hued series of the seasons of the Indian 
year. Another leads the messenger cloud across northern 
India viewing as it passes the panorama of her scenes and 
closes on a vivid and delicately sensuous and emotional 
portrayal of the passion of love. In these varied settings 
we get a singularly complete impression of the mind^ the 
tradition, the sentiment, the rich, beautiful and ordered 
life of the India of the times, not in its very deepest 
things, for these have to be sought elsewhere, but in what 
was for the time most characteristic, the intellectual, vital 
and artistic turn of that period of her culture. 

The rest of the poetry of the times is of one funda- 
mental type with Kalidasa’s ; for it has with individual 
variations the same thought mind, temperament, general 
materials, poetic method, and much of it has a high ge- 
nius or an unusual quality and distinction though not the 
same perfection, beauty and felicity. The literary epics of 
Bharavi and Magha r^eal the beginning of the decline 
marked by the progressive encroachment of a rhetorical and 
laborious standard of form, method and manner that 
heavily burdens and is bound eventually to stifle the poetic 
spirit, an increasing artificiality of tradition and convention 
and gross faults of taste that bear evidence of the approa- 
ching transmission of the language out of the hands of 
the literary creator into the control of the Pundit and 
pedant. Magha’s poem is more constructed by rule of 
rhetoric than created and he displays as merits the very 
worst puerilities of melodious jingle, intricate acrostic and 
laborious double meaning. Bharavi is less attainted by 
the decadence, but not immune, and he suffers himself to 
be betrayed by its influence to much that is neither suit- 
able to his temperament and genius nor in itself beautihil 
or true. Nevertheless Bharavi has high qualities of grave 
poetic thinking and epic sublimity of description and 
Magha poetic gifts that would have secured for him a 
4noie considerable place in literature if the poet had not 
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been crossed with a pedant. In this mixture of genius with 
defect ot taste and manner the later classical poets resem- 
ble the Elizabethans with the difference that in one case 
the incoherence is the result of a crude and still unripe, in 
the other of an overripe and decadent culture. At the 
same time they bring out very prominently the character 
of this age of Sanskrit literature, its qualities but also its 
limitations that escape the eye in Kalidasa and are hidden 
in the splendour of his genius. 

This poetry is preeminently a ripe and deliberate 
poetic representation and criticism of thought and life and 
the things that traditionally interested an aristocratic and 
cultured class in a very advanced and intellectual period 
of civilisation. The intellect predominates everywhere and, 
even when it seems to stand aside and leave room for 
pure objective presentation, it puts on that too the stamp 
of its image. In the earlier epics the thought, religion, 
ethics, life movements are all strongly lived ; the poetic 
intelligence is at work but always absorbed in its work, 
self-forgetful and identified w'ith its object, and it is this 
that is the secret of their great creative force and living 
poetic sincerity and power. The later poets are interested 
in the same things but with an intensely reflective experi- 
ence and critical intelligence thatalways observes more than 
it lives with its objects. In the literary epics there is no real 
movement of life, but only a close brilliant description of 
life. The poet makes to pass before us a series of pictured 
incidents, scenes, details, figures, attitudes richly coloured, 
exact, vivid, convincing to the eye and attractive, but 
in spite of the charm and interest we speedily perceive 
that these are only animated pictures. Things are indeep 
seen vividly but. with the more outer eye of the imagina- 
tion, observed by the intellect, reproduced by the sensuous 
imagination of the poet, but they have not been deeply 
lived in the spirit. Kalidasa alone is immune from this 
deficiency of the method because there is in him a gKat 
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thinking, imaginative, sensuous poetic soul that has lived 
and creates what he pictures and does not merely fabrica- 
te brilliant scenes and figures. The rest only occasionally 
rise above the deficiency and do then great and not only 
brilliant or effective work. Their ordinary work is so well 
done as to deserve great and unstinted praise for what it 
possesses, but not the highest praise. It is in the end more 
decorative than creative. There ensues from the character 
of this poetic method a spiritual consequence, that we see 
here very vividly the current thought, ethics, aesthetic cul- 
ture, active and sense life of contemporary India, but not 
the deeper soul of these things so much as their outer cha- 
racter and body. There is much ethical and religious 
tiiought of a sufficiently high ideal kind, and it is quite sin- 
cere Init only intellectually sincere, and therefore there is 
no impression of the deeper religious feeling or the living 
ethical power that we get in the Mahabharala and Rama- 
yana and in most of the art and liter.iture of India. The 
ascetic life is depicted, but only in its ideas and outward 
figure : the sensuous life is depicted in the same scrupulous 
manner — it is intensely observed and appreciated and well 
reproduced to the eye and the intelligence, but not inten- 
sely felt and created in the soul of the poet. The intellect 
has become too detached and too critically observant to 
live things with the natural force of the life or with the 
intuitive identity. This is the quality and also the malady 
of an overdeveloped intellectualism and it has always been 
the forerunner of a decadence. 

The predominantly intellectual turn appears in the 
abundance of another kind of writing, the gnomic verse, 
subhdshita. This is the use of the independent complete- 
ness of the sloka to be the body in its single sufficiency of 
the concentrated essence and e.xpression of a thought, an 
aperyu or significant incident of life, a sentiment so ex- 
pressed as to convey its essential idea to the intelligence. 
Tlwre is a great plenty of this kind of work admirably 
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done ; for it was congenial to the keen intellect and the 
wide, mature and well-stored experience of the age ; but 
in the work of Bhartrihari it assumes the proportions of 
genius, because he writes not only with the thought but 
with a moved intellectuality of the feeling and an inti- 
mate experience that gives great potency and sometimes 
poignancy to his utterance. There are three centuries or 
shatakas of his sentences, the first expressing high ethical 
thought or worldly wisdom or brief criticisms of aspects 
of life, the second concerned with erotic passion, much 
less effective because it is the fruit of curiosity and the 
environment rather than the poet’s own temperament and 
genius, and the third proclaiming an ascetic weariness 
and recoil from the world. Bhartrihan’s triple work is 
significant of the three leading motives of the mind of 
the age, its reflective interest in life and turn for high and 
strong and minute thinking, its preoccupation with the 
enjoyment of the senses, and its ascetic spiritual turn — 
the end of the one and the ransom of the other. It is 
significant too by the character of this spirituality, no 
longer the great natural flight of the spirit to the fullness 
of its own high domain, but rather the turning away of 
the intellect and the senses wearied of themselves and 
life, unable to find there the satisfaction they sought, to 
find peace in a spiritual passivity in which the tired thou- 
ght and sense could find their absolute rest and cessation. 

The drama however is, the most attractive though 
not therefore the greatest product of the poetical mind 
of the age. There its excessive intellectuality was com- 
pelled by the necessities of dramatic poetry to be more 
closely and creativelv identified with the very mould and 
movement of life. The Sanskrit drama type is a beautiful 
form and it has been used in most of the plays that have 
come down to us with an accomplished art and a true 
creative faculty. At the same time it is true that it does 
not rise to the greatnesses of the Greek or the Shakes- 
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pearian drama. This is not due to the elimination of 
tragedy, — for there can be dramatic creation of the greatest 
kind without a solution in death, sorrow, overwhelming 
calamity or the tragic return of Karma, a note that is yet 
not altogether absent from the Indian mind, — for it is there 
in the Mahabharata and was added later on to the earlier 
triumphant and victorious close of the Ramayana ; but a 
clt^sing air Of peace anch calm was more congenial to the 
sattwic turn of the Indian temperament'and imagination. 
It is due to the. absence of any bold dramatic treatment of 
the great issues and problems of life. These dramas are 
mostly romantic plays reproducing the images and settled 
paces of the most cultured life of the time cast into the 
frame of old myth and legend, l*ut a few are more realistic 
and represent the type of the citizen householder or other 
scenes of the times or a historical subject. The magnificent 
courts of kings or the beauty of the surroundings of Nature 
are their more common scene. But whatever their subject 
or kind, tbev are only brilliant transcripts or imaginative 
transmutations of life, and something more is needed for 
the very greatest or most moving dramatic creation. But 
their type still admits of a high nr a strong or delicate 
poetry and a representation, if not anv very profound inter- 
pretation of human action and motive and thev do not 
fall short in this kind. A great charm of poetic beauty 
and subtle feeling and atmosphere like that which capti- 
vates us in the Shakuntala of Kalidasa or an interesting 
turn of senrtment and acfion, a skilful unobtrusive develop- 
ment according to the recognised principle and carefulv 
observed formula of the art, in temperate measure without 
violent noise of incident or emphatic stress on situation 
or crowded figures, the movement subdued to a key of 
suavity and calm, a delicJtte psychology, not a strongly 
marked characterisation such as is commonly demanded 
in the dramatic art of Europe, but a subtle indication by 
slight touches in the dialogue and action, are the usual cha- 
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racteristics. It is aa art that was produced by and appealed 
to a highly cultured class, refined, and intellectual and 
subtle, loving best a tranquil aesthetic charm, suavity and 
beautv, and it has the limitations of the kind but also its 
qualities. There is a constant grace and fineness of work in 
the best period, a plainer and more direct but still fine 
vigour in Bhasa and the writers who prolong him, a breath 
of largeness and power in the dramas of Bhavabhuti, a 
high and consummate beautv in the perfection of Kali- 
dasa. 

This drama, this poetry, the prose romances crowded 
with descriptive detail, monographs like B ana’s biography 
of Harsha or Jonaraja’s history of Cash mere, the collections 
of religious or romantic or realistic tales, the Jatakas, the 
Kathasaritsagara, the Panchatantra which develops the 
form of the animal fable to make a piquant setting for a 
mass of acute worldly wisdom and policy and statecraft, 
and a great body of other less known work are only the 
surviving remnants of what, as many indications show, 
must have been an immense literary activity, but they are 
sufficiently abundant and representative to create a crow- 
ded and splendid impression of the picturing of a high 
culture, a rich intellectuality, a great and ordered society 
with an opulent religious, aesthetic, ethical, economic, 
political and vital activity, a many-sided development, a 
plentiful life-movement. As completely as the earlier epics 
they belie the legend of an India lost in metaphysics and 
religious dreamings and incapable of the great things of 
life. The other element which has given rise to this con- 
ception, an intense strain of philosophic thinking and reli- 
gious experience, follows in fact at this time an almost 
separate movement and develops gradually behind the 
pomp and movement of this outward action the thought, 
the influences, the temperament and tendencies that were 
to govern another millennium of the life of the Indian 
people. 



The Lines of Karma 


THE FOUND ATIOX 

The idea of Karma has behind it two ideas that are 
its cnn-.titiient factors, a law of Xatnre, of the energy or 
action of Xaliire, and a soul that lives under that law, 
puts out action into that energy and gets from it a return 
in accordance and measure with the character of its own 
activities. And here certain considerations have at once 
intervened which it will not do to ignore. This putting 
out of action and its return cannot have anything more 
than a mechanical importance, it cannot have a mental, 
moral and spiritual significance, if the action of universal 
Xatiire is something quite different from the soul’s action 
in character, in meaning, in the law of her being that 
constitutes it, if it is not itself the energy, the work of a 
Mind, a Soul, a Spirit. If the individual energy is that (jf 
a soul putting out action and receiving a return in kind, 
physical, mental, moral and spiritual from the universal 
energy, the universal energy too that makes the return 
should be that of an All-Soul in which and in relation to 
which this individual flame of the All-Soul lives. And it is 
apparent, if we consider, that the individual’s energy of 
action is not something miraculously separate and inde- 
pendent, it is not a power born of itself, living in itself, act- 
ing in its separate and wholly self-formed puissance. On 
the contrary it is the universal that acts in the individual 
energy and acts, no doubt with an individual application, 
but on universal lines and in harmony with its universal 
law. But if that were all the truth, then there would be 
no real individual and no responsibility of any kind e.xcept 
the responsibility of universal Nature to carry out the 
idea or to execute the force put forth in the individual as 
in the universal by the All-Soul, the cosmic Spirit. But 
there is also this soul of the individual, and that is a be- 
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ing of the Infinite and a conscious and efficient portion 
of the AU^Soul, a deputy or representative, and puts forth 
the energy given to it according to its own potentiality, 
type, limits with a will that is in some sense its own. The 
Spirit in the cosmos is the lord, the Ishwara of all Nature, 
but the individual soul is likewise a representative, a dele- 
gate Ishwara, the underlord at least if not the overlord of 
his nature, — the recipient, agent and overseer, let us say, 
of his own form and use of the universal energy of Na- 
ture. 

And next we see that e.ach being is actually in life, 
m the world an individual in a species and each species 
has a nature of its own, a Swabhava or way of the self- 
being, and each individual too a natuie of his own, an 
individual way of his self-being within that of the species. 
The law of the action is determined generally by this 
swabhava of the species and individually by the swabhava 
of the individual but within that larger.circle. Man is at 
once himself, in a certain way peculiar and unique, and a 
depressed portion of God and a natural portion of man- 
kind. There is in other words a general and an individual 
Swadharnia or natural principle and law of all action Tor 
the kind and for the individual in the kind. And it is clear 
too that every action must be a particular application, a 
single result, a perfect or imperfect, right or perverted use 
of the general and within it of tlie individual swadharnia. 

But again, if that were all, if each man came into 
life with his present nature ready determined for him and 
irrevocable and had to act according to it, there would 
be no real responsibility^, for he would do good according 
to the good and evil according to tlie evil in his nature, 
he would be imperfect according to its imperfection or 
perfect according to its perfection, and he might have to 
suffer the return of his good or evil, bear exactly the just 
consequences of his perfection or his imperfection, but 
mechanically and not by his choice ; for his apparent 
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choice would be the compulsion of the nature in him 
and could not be in any way, directly or indirectly, the 
result of his spirit's will. Hn.t in fact there is within his 
being a power of development, a power of change, or in 
the language of our modern conceptions an evolutionary 
power. His nature is what it is because he has so made 
it by his past ; he has induced this present formulation 
by a precedent will in his spirit. He has risen to huma- 
nity by the force of his spirit and by the power of the All- 
Soul out of the vast possibilities of universal Nature. He 
has developed by his own long evolution of that humanity 
the character and law of action of his present individual 
being ; he has built his own height and form of human 
nature. He may change what he has made, he may rise 
even, if that be within the possibilities of the universe, 
beyond human and to or towards superhuman nature. 
It is the possibility of the universal Nature and her law 
that determines his natural being and action, but it is 
part of her law to be subject to the spirit, and she will 
develop in reply to an insistent call ; for then she must 
respond, she must supply the needed energy, she must 
determine the acts in that direction, she must assure its 
issue. His past and his present nature and the environ- 
ment he has secured may present constant obstacles, but 
they must still yield in the end to the evolutionary will in 
him in proportion to its sincerity, wholeness and insis- 
tence. All the possibility of the All-being is in him, all 
the power of the All-Will is behind him. This evolution 
and all its circumstances, his life, its form, its events its 
values arise out of that urge and are shaped according to 
the past, present or future active will of his spirit. As is 
his use of the energy, so was and will be the return of the 
universal energy to him now and hereafter. This is the 
fundamental meaning of Karma. 

At the same time this action and evolution of the 
spirit taking birth in a body aie not an easy and simple 
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tiling, as it would or might be if Nature were all of one 
piece and evolution were only a raising of the degrees of a 
single power. For there are many strands, many degrees, 
many forms of energy of Nature. There is in the world 
of birth an energy of physical being and nature, arising 
out of the physical an energy' of vital being and nature, 
arising out of the vital an energy of mental being and 
nature, arising out of the mental an energy of spiritual or 
supramental being and nature. And each of these forms 
of energy’ has a law of its own, lines of its own action, a 
right to its own manner of operation and existence, be- 
cause each is fundamental to some necessity of the whole. 
And we see accordingly that each in its impulse follows 
its own lines regardless of the rest, each in the combina- 
tion imposes as much of its domination as it can on the 
others. The mental being is itself a most complex thing 
and has several forms of energy, an intellectual, a moral, 
an emotional, a hedonistic energy of menial nature, and 
the will in each is in itself absolute for its own rule and 
is yet forced to be modified in action by the running into 
it and across it of the other strands. The way and the 
movement of the world action are indeed a difficult and 
entangled process, galiand kannano gatili, and thereioi u 
too the way and movement of our own action which we 
cannot separate in its law, how'ever much the meie mind 
in us might like to have it so, from the law of the world 
action. And if all these energies are forms of energy of 
the nature of the Spirit, then it is likely that only when 
we rise into the consciousness of the supreme spiritual 
being can we hope wholly to understand all the integral 
secret and harmony of the world action and therefore the 
integral meaning and law of Karma. 

It may therefore serve a partial purpose but can be 
of little eventual advantage to try the cut the knot of the 
riddle by reducing to the law of one form of energy alone 
all the apparent tangle of the cosmic action. The universe 
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lb not solely an ethical proposition, a problem of the anti- 
nomy of the good and the evil ; tlie Spirit of the universe 
can in no way be imagined as a rigid moralist concerned 
only with making all things obey the law of moral good, 
or a stream of tendency towards righteousness attempting, 
hitherto, with only a very poor success, to prevail and 
rule, or a stern Justicer rewarding^and punishing creatures 
in a world that he has made or has suffered to be full of 
wickedness and suffering and evil. The universal Will has 
evidently many other and more supple modes than that, 
an infinity of interests, many other elements of its being to 
manifest, many lines to follow, many laws and purposes 
to pursue. The law of the world is not this alone that our 
good brings good to us and our evil brings evil, nor is its 
sufficient key the ethical-hedonistic rule that our moral 
good brings to us happiness and success and our moral 
evil brings to us sorrow and misfortune. There is a rule 
of right in the world, but it is the right of the truth of 
Nature and of the truth of the spirit, and that is a vast and 
various rule and takes many forms that have to be under- 
stood and accepted before we can reach either its highest 
or its integral principle. 

The wilt in the intellectual being may erect knowledge 
and truth of knowledge as the governing principle of the 
Spirit, the will in the volitional being may see Will or 
Power as very God, the will in the aesthetic being en- 
throne beauty and harmony as the sovereign law, the will 
in the ethical being have a vision of it as Right or Love 
or Justice, and so on through a long chapter. Hut even 
though all these may very well be supreme aspects of the 
Supreme, it will not do to shut up the acts of the Infinite 
into one formula. And for a beginning it is best to phrase 
the law of Karma as generally and vaguely as may be and 
put it simply thus without any particular colour or con- 
tent that according to the energy put forth shall be its 
return, not with any malhematicul precision ul conscious 
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will and its mechanical consequences, but subject to the 
complicated working of marry world forces. If we thus state 
broadly our foundation, the simplicity of the ordinary so- 
lutions disappears, but that is a loss only to love of dogma 
or to the mind’s indolence. The whole law of the cos- 
mic action or even the one law governing all the others 
cannot well be the measure of a physical, mechanical and 
chemical energy, nor the law of a life force, nor a moral 
law or law of mind or of idea forces; for it is evident that 
none of these things by its single self covers or accounts 
for all the fundamental powers. There is likely to be some- 
thing else of which all these are the means and energies. 
Our initial formula itself can be only a general mechani- 
cal rule, but still it is likely to be the practical rule of all 
parts of the mechanism, and if it only states itself and 
does at first nothing more, yet an impartial regard on the 
variety of its operations may open out many meanings 
and may lead us to the essential significance. 

The practical and the efficient base of Karma is all the 
relation of the soul to the energies of Nature, the use by 
Furusha of Prakriti, It is the soul’s 'demand on, consent 
to or use of the energies of Nature and the return and re- 
flex of her energies on the soul that must determine the 
steps of our progress in our births, whether that progress 
be in a given direction or a long up and down or in a 
perpetual circle. There is another, a circumstantial aspect 
of the law of Karma and that hinges on the turn of our ac- 
tion not Onlylo our self, but to others. The nature of the 
energies we put forth and even the return and reflex of 
their consequence upon us affects not only ourselves but 
all around us and we must account too for the direction of 
our acts upon others, its effect upon them and the re- 
turn of the direction and rebound of consequence of the 
effect upon our own life and being. But the energy we 
put forth on others is ordinarily of a mixed character, 
physical, vital, moral, mental and spiritual, and the return 


and consequence too are of mixed ctiaracter. A physical 
action, a vital pressure thrown forth from ourselves car- 
ries in it a mental or moral as well as a physical and vital 
power and issues often quite beyond our conscious will 
and knowledge and the coiiisequence to ourselves and to 
others is found to be ditiferent enough in character and 
measure from anything we intended or could have calcu- 
lated and foreseen. The calculation escapes us because 
loo complex by far is the universal energy acting through 
us and our conscious will intervenes in it simply as an 
instrument; our real acceptance is that of a more funda. 
mental power within, a secret, a sublinjinal assent of our 
subconscient and superconscient spirit. And the return 
too, whatever the agents, is of the same complex universal 
energy and determined by some difficult correlation of the 
force acting and the force acted upon in her. 

But there is another, an ultim ate and essential sense 
of Karma, a relation in it between the soul in us and the 
Supreme or the All-Self ; on that all is founded and to 
that alt leads and must refer to it at every step. That rela- 
tion too is not so simple a thing as is imagined by the reli- 
gions. For it must answer to a very vast spiritual sense 
underlying the whole process of Karma and there must 
be a connection of each of our workings in the use of the 
universal energy to that fundamental and perhaps infinite 
significance. These three things, the will of the soul in 
Nature and the action of Nature in and on the soul and 
through it and back to it, the effect of the intercrossing 
between the action of the soul on others and the return 
to it of the force of its action complicated by theirs, and 
the meaning of the soul’s action in relation to its own 
highest Self and the All-Self, to God, make up between 
them all the bearings of Karma. 
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THE YOGA OF SELF-PERFECTION 
CHAPTER LXX 

THE SUPRAMENTAL THOUGHT AND KNOWLEDGE 

The transition from mind to supermind is not only 
the substitution of a greater instrument of thought and 
knowledge, but a change and conversion of the whole 
consciousness. There is evolved not only a supramental 
thought, but a supramental will, sense, feeling, a supra- 
mental substitute for all the activities that are now ac- 
complished by the mind. All these higher activities are 
first manifested in the mind itself as descents, irruptions^ 
messages or revelations of a superior power. Mostly they 
are mixed up with the more ordinary action of the mind 
and not easily distinguishable from them in our first in- 
experience except by their superior light and force and 
joy, the more so as the mind greatened or excited by 
their frequent coming quickens its own action and imi- 
tates the external characteristics of the supramental acti- 
vity : its own operation is made more swift, luminous, 
strong and positive and it arrives e^n at a kind of imi- 
tative and often false intuition that strives to be but is not 
really the luminous, direct and self-existent truth. The 
next step is the formation of a luminous mind of intuitive 
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experience, thought, will, feeling, sense from which the 
intermixture of th“ lesser mind and the imitative intuition 
are progressively eliminated : this is a process of purifi- 
cation, shuddhi, necessary to the new formation and per- 
fection, siddhi. At the same time there is the disclosure 
above the mind of the source of the intuitive action and 
a more and more organised functioning of a true supra- 
mental consciousness acting not in the mind but on its 
own higher plane. This draws up into itself in the end 
the intuitive mentality it has created as its representative 
and assumes the charge of the whole activity of the cons- 
ciousness. The process is progressive and for a long time 
chequered by admixture and the necessity of a return 
upon the lower movements in order to correct and trans- 
form them. The higher and the lower power act sometimes 
alternately, — the consciousness descending back from the 
heights it had attained to its former level but always with 
some change, — but sometimes together and with a sort of 
mutual reference. The mind eventually becomes wholly 
intuitivised and exists only as a passive channel for the 
supramental action ; but this condition too is not ideal 
and presents, besides, still a certain obstacle, because the 
higher action has still to pass through a retarding and 
diminishing conscious substance, — that of the physical 
consciousness. The final stage of the change W’ill come 
when the supermind occupies and supramentalises the 
whole being and turns even the vital and physical shea- 
ths into moulds of itself, responsive, subtle and instinct 
with its powers. Man then becomes wholly the superman* 
This is at least the natural and integral process. 

It would be to go altogether outside present limits 
to attempt anything like an adequate presentation of the 
whole character of the supermind ; and it would not be 
possible to give a complete presentation, since the super- 
mind carries in it the unity, but also the largeness and 
multiplicities of the infinite. All that need now be done 
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is to present some salient characters from the point of 
view of the actual process of the conversion in the Yoga, 
the relation to the action of mind and the principle ot 
some of the phenomena of the change. This is the fun- 
damental relation that all the action of the mind is a 
derivation from the secret supermind, although we do 
not know this until we come to know our higher self, 
and draws from that source all it has of truth and value. 
All our thoughts, willings, feelings, sense representations 
have in them or at their roots an element of truth, which 
originates and sustains their existence, however in the 
actuality they may be perverted or false, and behind them 
<i greater ungrasped truth, which if they could grasp it, 
would make them soon unified, harmonious and at least 
relatively complete. Actually, however, such truth as they 
have is diminished in scope, degraded into a lower mo- 
vement, divided and falsified by fragmentation, afflicted 
with incompleteness, marred by perversion. Mental know- 
ledge is not an integral but always a partial knowledge. 
It adds constantly detail to detail, but has a difficulty in 
relating them aright ; its wholes too are not real but in- 
complete wholes which it tends to substitute for the more 
real and integral knowledge. And even if it arrived at a 
kind of integral knowledge, it would still be by a sort ot 
putting together, a mental and intellectual arrangement, 
an artificial unity and not an essential and real oneness. 
If that were all, the mind might conceivably arrive at 
some kind of half reflection half translation of an integral 
knowledge, but the radical malady would still be that it 
would not be the real thing, but only at best an intellec- 
tual representation. That the mental truth must always 
be, an intellectual emotional and sensational representa- 
tion, not the direct truth, not truth itself in its body and 
essence. 

The supermind can do all that the mind does, present 
And combine detail and what might be called aspects oi 
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subordinate wholes, but it does it in a different way and 
on another basis. It does not like the mind bring in the 
element of deviation, false extension and imposed error, 
but even when it gives a partial knowledge, gives it in a 
firm and exact light, and always there is behind implied 
or opened to the consciousness the essential truth on 
which the details and subordinate wholes or aspects de- 
pend. The supermind has also a power of representation, 
but its representations are not of the intellectual kind, they 
are filled with the body and substance of light of the truth 
in its essence, they are its vehicles and not substituted 
figures. There is such an infinite power of representation 
of the supermind and that is the divine power of which 
the mental action is a sort of fallen representative. This 
representative supermind has a lower action in what 1 
have called the supramental reason, nearest to the mental 
and into which the mental can most easily be taken up, 
and a higher action in the integral supermind that sees all 
things in the unity and infinity of the divine conscious- 
ness -and self-existence. But on whatever level, it is a 
different thing from the corresponding mental action, 
direct, luminous, secure. The whole inferiority of the 
mind comes from its being the action of the soul after it 
has fallen into the nescience and the ignorance and is 
trying to get back to self-knowledge but doing it still on 
the basis of the nescience and the ignorance. The mind 
is ttie ignorance attempting to know or it is the ignorance 
receiving a derivative knowledge : it is the action of Avid- 
ya. The supermind is always the disclosure of an inherent 
and self-existent knowledge ; it is the action of Vidya. 

A second difference that we experience is a greater 
and a spontaneous harmony and unity. All consciousness 
is one, but in action it takes on many movements and each 
of these fundamental movements has many forms and 
processes. The forms and processes of the mind conscious- 
ness are marked by a disturbing and perplexing division 
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and separateness of the mental energies and movements 
m which the original unity of the conscious mind does 
not at all or only distractedly appears. Constantly we find 
in our mentality a conflict or else a confusion and want 
of combination between different thoughts or a patched 
up combination and the same phenomenon applies to the 
various movements of our will and desire and to our 
emotions and feelings. Again our thought and our will 
and our feeling are not in a state of natural harmony and 
unison with each other, but act in their separate power 
even when they have to act together and are frequently 
m conflict or to some degree at variance. There is too an 
unequal development of one at the expense of another. 
The mind is a thing of discords in which some kind of 
practical arrangement rather than a satisfying concord is 
established for the purposes of life. The reason tries to 
arrive at a better arrangement, aims at a better control, a 
rational or an ideal harmony, and in this attempt it is a 
delegate or substitute of the supermind and is trying to do 
what only the supermind can do in its own right: but ac- 
tually it is not able wholly to control the rest of the being 
and there is usually a considerable difference between the 
rational or ideal harmony we create in our thoughts and 
the movement of the life. Even at the best the arrange- 
ment made by the reason has always in it something of 
artificiality and imposition, for in the end there are only 
two spontaneous harmonic movements, that of the life, 
inconscient or largely sub-conscient, the harmony that 
we find in the animal creation and in lower Nature, and 
that of the spirit. The human condition is a stage of 
transition, effort and imperfection between the one and 
the other, between the natural and the ideal or spiritual 
life and it is full of uncertain seekihg and disorder. It is 
not that the mental being cannot find or rather construct 
some kind of relative harmony of its own, but that it can- 
not render it stable because it is under the urge of the 
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spirit, Man is obliged by a Power within him to be the 
labourer of a more or less conscious self-evolution that 
shall lead him to self-mastery and self-knowledge. 

The supermind in its action is on the contrary a 
thing of unity and harmony and inherent order. At first 
when the pressure from above falls on the mentality, this 
IS not realised and even a contrary phenomenon may for 
a time appear. That is due to several causes. First, there 
may be a disturbance, even a derangement created by im- 
pact of the greater hardly measurable power on an inferior 
consciousness which is not capable of responding to it or- 
ganically or even perhaps of bearing the pressure. The very 
fact of the simultaneous and yet uncoordinated activiij 
of two quite different forces, especially if the mind insists 
on its own way, if 't tries obstinately or violently to profit 
by the supermind instead of giving itself up to it and its 
purpose, if it is not sufficiently passive and obedient to 
the higher guidance, may lead to a great excitation of 
power but also an increased disorder. It is for this reason 
that a previous preparation and long purification, the more 
complete the better, and a tranquillising and ordinarily a 
passivity of the mind calmly and strongly open to the 
spirit are necessities of the Yoga. 

Again the mind, accustomed to act in limits, may 
tiv to supramentalise itself on the line of any one of its 
energies. It may develop a considerable power of intui- 
tive half-supramentalised thought and knowledge, but the 
will may remain untransfornied and out of harmony with 
this partial half supramental development of the thinking 
mind, and the rest of the being too, emotional and ner- 
vous, may continue to be equally or more unregeneratc. 
Or there may be a very great development of intuitive or 
strongly inspired will, but no corresponding uplifting of 
the thought mind or the emotional and psychic being, or 
only at most so much as is specially needed in order not 
wholly to obstmet the will .iction. The emoticinal ot psv- 
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chic mind m;iy try to iiuuiiivise and supramentalise itself 
and to a great extent succeed, and yet the thinking mind 
remain ordinary, poor in stuff and obscure in its light. 
There may be a development of intuitivity in the ethical 
or aesthetic being, but the rest may remain very much as 
it was. This is the reason of the frequent disorder or 
onesidedness which we mark in the man of genius, poet, 
artist, thinker, saint or mystic. A partially intiiitivised 
mentality may present an appearance of much less harm- 
ony and order outside its special activity than the largely 
developed intellectual mind. An integral development is 
needed, a wholesale conversion of the mind ; otherwise 
the action is that of the mind using the supramental in- 
flux for its own profit and in its own mould, and that is 
allowed for the immediate purpose of the Divine in the 
being and may even be considered as a stage sufficient 
for the individual in this one life ; but it is a state of im- 
perfection and not the complete and successful evolution 
of the being. If however there is an integral development 
of the intuitive mind, it will be found that a great harm- 
ony has begun to lay its own foundations. This harmony 
will be other than that created by the intellectual mind 
and indeed may not be easily perceptible or, if it is felt, 
yet not intelligible to the logical man, because not arriv- 
ed at or analysable by his mental process. It will be a 
harmony of the spontaneous expression of the spirit. 

As soon as we arise above mind to the supermind, 
this initial harmony will be replaced by a greater and 
a more integral unity. The thoughts of the supramental 
reason meet together and understand each other and fall in- 
to a natural arrangement even when they have started from 
quite opposite quarters. The movements of will that are in 
conflict in the mind, come in the supermind to their right 
place and relation to each other. The supramental feelings 
also discover their own affinities and fall into a natural 
agreement and harmonv. At a higher stage this harmony 
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intensifies towards unity. The knowledge, will, feeling 
and all else become a single movement. This unity rea- 
ches its greatest completeness in the highest supermind. 
The harmony, the unity are inevitable because the base 
in the supermind is knowledge and characteristically self- 
knowledge, the knowledge of the self in all its aspects. 
The supramental wilh is the dynamic expression of this 
self-knowledge, the supramental feeling the expression of 
the luminous joy of the self and all else in supermind a 
part of this ene movement. At its highest range it be- 
comes something greater than what we call knowledge ; 
there it is the essential and integral self-awareness of the 
Divine in us, his being, consciousness, Tapas, Ananda, and 
all is the harmonious, unified, luminous movement of that 
one existence. 

This supramental knowledge is not primarily or essen- 
tially a thought knowledge. The intellect does not consi- 
der that it knows a thing until it has reduced its aware- 
ness of it to the terms of thought, not, that is to say, until it 
has put it into a system of representative mental concepts, 
and this kind of knowledge gets its most decisive complete- 
nese when it can be put into clear, precise and defining 
speech. It is true that the mind gets its knowledge pri- 
marily by various kinds of impression beginning from the 
v'ital and the sense impressions and rising to the intuitive, 
but these are taken by the developed intelligence only as 
data and seem to it uncertain and vague in themselves 
until they have been forced to yield up all their content 
to the thought and have taken their place in some intel- 
lectual relation or in an ordered thought sequence. It is 
true again that there is a thought and a speech which are 
rather suggestive than definitive and have in their own way 
a greater potency and richness of content, and this kind 
already verges on the intuitive : but still there is a demand 
in the intellect to bring out in clear sequence and relation 
the exact intellectual content of these suggestions and until 
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that is done it does not feel satisfied that its knowledge 
is complete. The thought labouring in the logical intellect 
is that which normally seems best to organise the mental 
action and gives to the mind a sense of sure definiteness, 
security and completeness in its knowledge and its use of 
knowledge. Nothing of this is at all true of the supra- 
mental knowledge. 

The supermind knows most completely and securely 
not bv thought but by identitv, by a pure awareness of 
the self-truth of things in the self and by the’self, atiuani 
iVniannm diinand. I get the siipramental knowledge best 
bv becoming one with the truth, one with the object of 
knowledge; the supramental satisfaction and integral light 
is most there when there is no further division between the 
knower, knowledge and the known, jndfa, jndnaw, jne- 
vavi. I see the thing known not as an object outside 
myself, but as myself or a part of my universal self con- 
tained in my most direct consciousness. This leads to the 
highest and completest knowledge ; thought and speech 
being representations and not this direct possession in the 
consciousness are to the supermind a lesser form and, if 
not filled with the spiritual awareness, thought becomes 
in fact a diminution of knowledge. For it would be, sup- 
posing it to be a supramental thought, only a partial mani- 
festation of a greater knowledge existing in the self but 
not at the time present to the immediately active cons- 
ciousness. In the highest ranges of the infinite there need 
be no thought at all because all would be experienced 
spiritually, in continuity, in eternal possession and with an 
absolute directness and completeness. Thought is only 
one means of partially manifesting and presenting what 
is hidden in this greater self-existent knowledge. This 
supreme kind of knowing will not indeed be possible to 
us in its full extent and degree until we can rise through 
many grades of the supermind to that infinite. But still as 
the supramental power emerges and enlarges its action, 
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something of this highest way of knowledge appears and 
grows and even the members of tlie mental being, as 
they are intuitivised and siipranientalised, develop more 
and more a corresponding action upon their own level. 
There is an increasing power of a luminous v’ital, psychic, 
emotional, dynamic and other identification with all the 
things and beings that are the objects of our conscious- 
ness and these transcendings of the separative conscious- 
ness bring with them many forms and means of a direct 
knowledge. 

The supramental knowledge’ or experience by iden- 
tity carries in it as a result or as a secondary part of itself 
a supramental vision that needs the support of no image, 
can concretise what is to the mind abstract and has the 
character of sight though its object may be the invisible 
truth of that which has form or the truth of the formless. 
This vision can come before there is any identit}', as a sort 
of previous emanation of light from it, or may act detached 
from it as a separate power. The truth or the thing known 
is then not altogether or not yet one with myself, but an 
object of my knowledge : but still it is an object subjec- 
tively seen in the self or at least, even if it is still farther 
separated and objectivised to the knower, by the self, not 
through any intermediate process, but by a direct inner 
seizing or a penetrating and enveloping luminous contact 
of the- spiritual consciousness with its object. It is this 
luminous seizing and contact that is the spiritual vision, 
drishti, — *‘pashyaii”, says the Upanishad continually of 
the spiritual knowledge “he sees"; and of the Self con- 
ceiving the idea of creation, where we should expect “he 
thought”, it says instead “he saw". It is to the spirit what 
the eyes are to the physical mind and one has the sense 
of having passed through a subtly analogous process. As 
the physical sight can present to ns the actual body of 
things of which the thought had only possessed an indi- 
cation or mental description and they become to us at 
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once real and evident, pratyaksha, so the spiritual sight 
surpasses the indications or representations of thought and 
can make the self and truth of all things present to us and 
directly evident, pratyaksha. 

The sense can only give us the superficial image of 
things and it needs the aid of thought to fill and inform 
the image ; but the spiritual sight is capable of present- 
ing to us the thing in itself and all truth about it. The 
seer does not need the aid of thought in its process as a 
means of knowledge, but only as a means of representa- 
tion and expression, — thought is to him a lesser power 
and used for a secondary purpose. If a further extension 
of knowledge is required, he can come at it by new see- 
ing without the slower thought processes that are the staff 
of support of the mental search and its feeling out for 
truth, — even as we scrutinise with the eye. to find what 
escaped our first observation. This experience and know- 
ledge by spiritual vision is the second in directness and 
greatness of the suprainental powers. It is something much 
more near, profound and comprehensive thaii^ mental 
vision, because it derives direct from the knowledge by 
identity, and it has this virtue that we can proceed at 
once from the vision to the identity, as from the identity 
to the vision. Thus wlien the spiritual vision has seen 
God, Self or Brahman, the soul can next enter into and 
become one with the Self, God or Brahman. 

This can only be done integrally on or above the 
supramental level, but at the same time the spiritual vision 
can take on mental forms of itself that can help towards 
this identification each in its own way. A mental intui- 
tive vision or a spiritualised mental sight, a psychic vision, 
an emotional vision of the heaft, a vision in the sense 
mind are parts of the Yogic experience. If these seeings are 
purely mental, then they may but need not be true, for 
the mind is capable of both truth and error, both of a 
true and of a false representation. But as the mmd be* 
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comes intuitivised and supramentallsed, these powers are 
purified and corrected by the more luminous action of 
the supermind and become themselves forms of a supra- 
mentd and a true seeing. The supramental vision, it may 
be noted, brings with it a supplementary and completing 
experience that might be called a spiritual hearing and 
touch of the truth, — of its essence and through that of its 
significance, — that is to say, there is a seizing of its move- 
ment, vibration, rhythm and a seizing of its close presen- 
ce and contact and substance. All these powers prepare 
us to become one with that which has thus grown near to 
us through knowledge. 

The supramental thought is a form of the knowledge 
by identity and a development, in the idea, of the truth 
presented to the supramental vision. The identity and the 
vision give the truth in its essence, its body and its parts 
in a single view ; the thought translates this direct con- 
sciousness and immediate power of the truth into idea- 
knowledge and will. It adds or need add otherwise nothing 
new, but reproduces, articulates, moves round the body 
of the knowledge. Wiiere, however, the identity and the 
vision are still incomplete, the supramental thought has a 
larger office and reveals, interprets or recalls as it were to 
the soul's memory what they are not yet ready to give. 
And where these greater states and powers are still veiled, 
the thought comes in front and prepares and to a certain 
extent effects a partial rending or helps actively in the 
removal of the veil. Therefore in the development out of 
the mental ignorance into the supramental knowledge 
this illumined thought come> to us often though not always 
first, to open the way to the vision or else to give first 
supports to the growing consciousness of identity and its 
greater knowledge. This thought is also an effective means 
of communication and expression and helps to an impres- 
sion or fixation of the truth whether on one's own lower 
mind and being or on UmI of others. The supramental 
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tliought differs from the intellectual not only because it is 
the direct truth idea and not a representation of truth to 
the ignorance, — it is the truth consciousness of the spirit 
always presenting to itself its own right forms, the satyam 
and ritani of the Veda, — but because of its strong reality, 
body of light and substance. 

The intellectual thought refines and sublimates to a 
rarefied abstractness ; the supramental thought as it rises 
in its height increases to a greater spiritual concreteness. 
The thought of the intellect presents itself to us 4s an 
abstraction from something seized by the mind sense 
and is as if supported in a void and subtle air of mind by 
an intangible force of the intelligence. It has to resort to a 
use of the mind’s power of image if it wishes to make 
itself more concretely felt and seen by the soul sense and 
soul vision. The supramental thought on the contrary 
presents always the idea as a luminous substance of being, 
luminous stuff of consciousness taking significative thought 
torm and it therefore creates no such sense of a gulf bet- 
ween the idea and the real as we are liable to feel in the 
mind, but is itself a reality, it is real-idea and the body of 
a reality. It has as a result, associated with it when it acts 
according to its own nature, a phenomenon of spiritual 
light other than the intellectual clarity, a great realising 
force and a luminous ecstasy. It is an intensely sensible 
vibration of being, consciousness and Ananda. 

The supramental thought, as has already been indi- 
cated, has three elevations of its intensity, one of direct 
thought vision, another of interpretative vision pointing 
to and preparing the greater revelatory idea-sight, a third 
of representative visron recalling as it were to the spirit’s 
knowledge the truth that is called out more directly by the 
higher powers. In the mind these things take the form of 
the three ordinary powers of the intuitive mentality, — the 
suggestive and discriminating intuition, the inspiration 
and the thought that is of the nature of levelation. Above 
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they correspond to tiu'ee elevations of the supraniental 
being and consciousness and, as we ascend, the lower first 
calls down into itself and is then taken up into the higher, 
so that on each level all the three elevations are repro- 
duced, but always there predominates in the thought es- 
sence the character that belongs to that level’s proper form 
of consciousness and spiritual substance. It is necessary to 
bear this in mind ; for otherwise the mentality, looking 
up to the ranges of the supermind as they reveal themsel- 
ves, may think it has got the vision of the highest heights 
when it is only the highest range of the lower ascent that 
is being presented to its experience. At each height, sdiioli 
sdnittn dnthat, the powers of the supremind increase in 
intensity, range and completeness. 

There is ako a speech, a supraraental word, in which 
the higher knowledge, vision or thought can clothe itself 
within us for expression. At first this may come down as a 
word, a message or an inspiration that descends to us from 
above or it may even seem a voice of the Self or of the 
Ishwara, vdni^ ddesha. Afterwards it loses that separate 
character and becomes the normal form of the thought 
when it e.xpresses itself in the form of an inward speech. 
The thought may express itself without the aid of any 
suggestive or developing word and only — but still quite 
completely, explicitly and with its full contents — in a lu- 
minous substance of suprainental perception. It may aid 
itself when it is not so explicit by a suggestive inward 
speech that attends it to bring out its '^hole significance. 
Or the thought may come not as silent perception but as 
speech self-born out of the truth and complete in its own 
right and carrying in itself its own vision and knowledge. 
Then it is the word revelatory, inspired or intuitive or of 
a yet greater kind capable of bearing the infinite inten- 
tion or suggestion of the higher supermind and spirit. It 
may frame itself in the language now employed to ex- 
press the ideas and perceptions and impulses of the intel- 
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lect and the sense mind, but it uses it in a different way 
and with an intense bringing out of the intuitive or reve- 
latory significances of which speech is capable. The supra- 
mental word manifests inwardly with a light, a power, 
a rhythm of thought and a rhj’thm of inner sound that 
make it the natural and living body of the supramental 
thought and vision and it pours into the language, even 
though the same as that of mental speech, another than 
the limited intellectual, emotional or sensational signi- 
ficance. It is formed and heard in the intuitive mind or 
supermind and need not at first except in certain highly 
gifted souls come out easily into speech and writing, but 
that too can by freely done when the physical conscious- 
ness and its organs have been made ready, and this is a 
part of the needed fullness and power of the integral 
perfection. 

The range of knowledge covered by the supramental 
thought, e.xperience and vision will be commensurate 
with all that is open to the human consciousness, not 
only on the earthly but on all planes. It will however act 
increasingly in an inverse sense to that of the mental 
thinking and experience. The centre of mental thinking 
is the ego, the person of the individual thinker. The 
supramental man on the contrary will think more with the 
universal mind or even may rise above it, and his individua- 
lity will rather be a vessel of radiation and commu- 
nication to which the universal thought and knowledge 
of the Spirit will converge than a centre. The mental 
man thinks and acts in a radius determined by the small- 
ness or largeness of his mentality and of its experience. 
The range of the supramental man will be all the earth 
and all that lies behind it on other planes of existence. 
And finally the mental man thinks and sees on the level 
of the present life, though it may be with an upward 
aspiration, and his view is obstructed on every side. His 
main basis of knowledge and action is the present with a 
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glimpse into the past and ill-grasped influence from its 
pressure and a blind look tow-ards the future. He bases 
himself on the actualities of the earthly existence, first on 
the facts of the outward world, — to which he is ordinarily 
in the habit of relating nine tenths if not the whole of his 
inner thinking and experience, — then on the changing 
actualities of the more superficial part of his inner being. As 
he increases in mind, he goes more freely beyond these to 
potential! ties which ariseout of them and pass beyond them ; 
his mind deals with a larger field of possibilities : but 
these for the most part get to him a full reality o.oly in 
proportion as they are related to the actual and can be 
made actual here, now or hereafter. The essence of things 
he tends to see, if at all, only as a result of his actualities, 
in a relation to and dependence bn them, and therefore 
he sees them constantly in a false light or in a limited 
measure. In all these respects the supramental man must 
proceed from the opposite principle of truth vision. 

The supramental being sees things from above in 
large spaces and at the highest from the spaces of the in- 
finite. His view is not limited to the standpoint of the 
present but can see in the continuities of time or from 
above time in the indivisibilities of the Spirit. He sees 
truth in its proper order first in the essence, secondly in 
the potentialities that derive from it and only last in the 
actualities. The essential truths are to his sight self-exist- 
ent, self-seen, not dependent for their proof on this or 
that actuality ; the potential truths are truths of the power 
of being in itself and in things, truths of the infinity of 
force and real apart trom their past or present realisation 
in this or that actuality or the habitual surface forms that 
we take for the whole of Nature ; the actualities are only 
a selection from the potential truths he sees, dependent on 
them, limited and mutable. The tyranny of the present, 
of the actual, of the immediate range of facts, of the im- 
mediate urge and demand of action has no power over 
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his thought .And his will and he is therefore able to have 
a larger will-power founded on a larger knowledge. He 
sees things not as one on the levels surrounded by the 
jungle of present facts and phenomena but from above, 
not from outside and judged by their surfaces, but from 
within and viewed from the truth of their centre; therefore 
he is nearer the divine omniscience. He wills and acts 
from a dominating height and with a longer movement in 
time and a larger range of potencies, therefore he is nearer 
to the divine omnipotence. His being is not shut into the 
succession of the moments, but has the full power of the 
past and ranges seeingly through the future : not shut iu 
the limiting ego and personal mind, but lives in the free- 
dom of the universal, in God and in all beings and all things; 
not in the dull density of the physical mind, but in the 
light of the self and the infinity of the spirit. He sees soul 
and mind only as a power and a movement and matter 
only as a resultant form of the spirit. All his thought will 
be of a kind that proceeds from knowledge. He perceives 
and enacts the things of the phenomenal life in the light of 
the reality of the spiritual being and the power of the 
dynamic spiritual essence. 

At first, at the beginning of the conversion into this 
greater status, the thought will continue to move for a 
shorter or a longer time to a greater or a less extent on 
the lines of the mind but with a greater light and increa- 
sing flights and spaces and movements of freedom and 
transcendence. Afterwards the freedom and transcendence 
will begin to predominate; the inversion of the thought 
view and the conversion of the thought method will take 
place in different movements of the thought mind one af- 
ter the other, subject to whatever difficulties and relapses, 
until it has gained on the whole and effected a complete 
transformation. Ordinarily the supramental knowledge 
will be organised first and with the most ease in the 
processes of pure thought .md kncnvledge, jttcina, because 
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here the human mind has already the upward tendency and 
IS the most free. Next and with less ease it will be organi- 
sed in the processes of applied thought and knowledge 
because there the mind of man is at once most active and 
most bound and wedded to its inferior methods. The last 
and most difficult conquest, because this is now to his mind 
R- field of conjecture or a blank, will be the knowledge 
of the three times, fn'knldrisliti. In all these there will be 
the same character of a spirit seeing and willing directly 
above and around and not only in the body it possesses 
and there will be the same action of the supramental 
knowledge by identity, the supramental vision, the supra- 
inental thought and supramental word, separately or in a 
united movement. 

This then will be the general character of the supra- 
mental thought and knowledge and these its main powers 
and action. It remains to consider its particular instru- 
mentation, the change that the supermind will make in the 
different elements of the present human mentality and the 
special activities that give to the thought its constituents, 
motives and data. 
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THE LAW OF LOVE 

1-2 Love is the one truth. — At all times love is the great- 

3 est thing — An atom of love is to be preferred to all that 
exists between the two horizons. 

4-5 Love is the deliverance of the heart.— All the means 
used in this life to acquire spiritual merit are not worth 
a sixteenth part of love, that deliverance of the heart : 
love unites and contains them all, and it illumines and 
shines out and radiates. 

6 No radiance of the Spirit can dissipate the darkness 
of the soul below unless all egoistic thought has fled 
out of it. 

7 One should rely on love only, because it alone is the 

8 base of all strength and all regeneration.— Love is im- 
mortal. Man obtaining it becomes perfect, becomes 
satisfied, becomes immortal. Once it is obtained, he 
desires nothing, is not afflicted, does not hate, is not 
diverted, strains no more after anything. 


1) Antoine the Healer. — 2) Narada Sutra. — 3) Farid-ud-din 
attar. — 4 ) Anguttara Nikaya. — 5) Ittivutaka. — 6) Book of Golden 
Precepts. — 7) Antoine the Healer.— 81 Narada Sutra. 
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9 To love long, unweariedly, always makes the weak 
10 strong Love is strong as death. 


an 

« * 

11 It was by love that beings were created and it is 
commanded to them to live in love and harmony. 

12 He that loveth another hath fulfilled the law'. 

13 Men are educated to consider wealth and glory above 
all things and they think only of getting as much as 
they can of glory and wealth. They ought to be educat- 
ed to place love above all things and to consecrate all 
their powers to learn how to love. 

14 Each man, before he is Austrian, Serb, Turk or 
Chinese, is first of all a man, that is to say a thinking 
and loving being whose one mission is to fulfil his 
destiny during the short lapse of time that he is to live 
in this world. That mission is to love all men. 

1.3 The principal work of life is love. And one cannot 
love in the past or in the future : one can only love in 
the present, at this hour, at this minute. 

26 A sage was asked, “What is the most important 
work ? who is the man the most important in life ?” 
The sage replied. The most important work is to love 
all men, because that is the life-work of each man. The 
most important man is the one with whom you have to 
do at this moment, because you can never know whe- 
ther you will have to do w'ith another. 


«■ » 

17 It is impossible to compel oneself to the love of 
others. One can only reject that which prevents love ; 
and that which prevents is the love of one’s material I. 


9) Michelet— 10) Song of Sonj^s. — II) BaJia-ulkh. — 12) Eo- 
luaae XIII. 8.— 13) Mcls-Te. — 14) Tolstoi. — 15) id.— IG) id.— 17) id. 
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18 I know no other secret (or loving except to love. — 

19 Let the disciple consecrate himself to love, not in order 
to seek for his own happiness, but let him take pleasure 
in love for the love of love. 

20 To love, one must have no reservation, but be pre- 
pared to cast oneself into the flame and to give up into 
it a hundred worlds... In this path there is no difference 
between good and evil ; indeed with love neither good 

21 nor evil exists any longer. — Reason cannot dwell with 
the madness of love ; love has nothing to do with the 
human reason. 

22 But as we cannot love what is outside ourselves, wc 
must love a being who is in us and who is not oursel- 
ves. Now it is only the universal Being who is such an 
one. 

23 It is not, in verity, yea, for the sake of the creature 
that the creature is dear to us, it is for the sake of the 
Self in all that the creature is dear. It is not, in verity, 
yea, for the sake of the all that the all is dear to us, it is 
for the sake of the one that the all is dear. 


2 1 My little children, let us not love in word, neither in 
tongue, but in deed and in truth. And hereby we 
2-j know that we are of the truth. — He that saith he is in 
the light and hateth his brother, is in the darkness even 
until now. He that loveth his brother abideth in the light 
and there is no occasion of stumbling in him. But he 
that hateth his brother is in darkness and walketh in 
darkness and knoweth not whither he goeth, because 
the darkness hath blinded his eyes. 

26-27 He that loveth not his brother abideth in death We 


18) St. Francois de Sales. — 19) Jatakamala. — 20) F.irid-ud-din 
altar. — 21) id. — 22) Pascal. — 23) Brihadaranyaka Upanishad — 
24) John III. 18. 19.— 25) id. 11.9. 11.— 26) id. III. 14.— 27) id - 
III, 13. 
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know that we liave passed from death into life because 
we love our brothers. 

If a man say, I love God, and hateth his brother, he 
is a liar ; for he that loveth not his brother whom he 
hath seen, how can lie love God whom he hath not 
seen ? — No man hath seen God at any time. If we love 
one another, God dwelleth in us and his love is perfected 
in us, 

dd Let us say tiiis clearly, my brothers, that we cannot 
reach unto Qod but by the intermediary of one who is 
like unto ourselves, by striving to love : God is not there 
where we think him to be, he is in ourselves. He dis- 
penses love to us, he is love itself. Let us love then by 
him our neighbour. 

dl God is love, and he that dwelleth in love, dwelleth 
d2 in God and God in him. — He that loveth not, knoweth 
dd not God, for God is love.— -God is love and we are in 
our weakness imperfect gods. 


d4 Beloved, let us love one another. 

3,') For this is the message that ye have heard from the 
beginning, that we should love one another. 

36 The teaching of our master consists solely in this, 
to be upright in heart and to love one’s neighbour as 

37 oneself — If ye fulfil the royal law. Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself, ye do well ; but if ye have respect 
to persons, ye commit sin. 

38 Love one another. 

39 This thing I command you that ye love one another. 
40-41 Sustain one another in a mutual love,— Owe no man 

anything but to love one another. 


28) id. IV. 20. — '29) id.IV. 1*2. — 30) Antoine the Healer. — 
31) I John IV. 16. — 32) id. IV. 8.-33) Antoine the Healer. — 34)1 
John IV. 7. — 35) id. HI. 11. — 36) Confucius. — 37) James II. 8, 9. 
—38) John. XIII, 14.-39) id.XV. 17.— 40) Cullavaga.— 41) Ro- 
mans. XIV. 8. 
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42 Love as brothers. 

43 Be kindly affectioned one to another by brotherly 

44 love. — Let brotherly love continue. 

45 Cherish in your hearts a love without any limit for 
the whole w’orld and make your love to radiate over 
the world in all directions without any shadow of ariimo- 
sitj" or hate. 

46 Whether you are standing or walking, whether you are 
seated or lying dowm, consecrate yourselves wholly to 

47 love : it is the best way of life. — Practise love and only 
love. 

48 O my friends, plant only flowers of love in the garden 
of hearts. 


* 

* * 

49 To enter into the soul of each and allow each to 
enter into thine. 

50 All beings aspire to happiness, therefore envelop all 
in thy love. 

51 If thou feel not love for men, busy thyself with thyself, 
handle things, do what thou W’ilt, but leave men alone. 

52 Melt thy soul in the fire of love and thou w ilt know 
5.3 that love is the alchemist of the soul. — If thou lovest, 

God liveth in thee. 

54 Love thy neighbour and be faithful unto him. 

55 Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 

56 For all the law is fulfilled in one word, Thou shall 
love thy neighbour as thvself. 


42) Peter III. 8—4.3) Romans. XII. 10.— 44) Hebrews XIII. 
1.— 45) Metta Sutta.— 40) i<l. — 47)'Narada Sutra. — 48) Baha-ullah. 
—49) Marcus Aurelius— 50) Mahavantara. — 51) ToLstoi. — 52) Ahm 
ed Ilalif.— 53) Tolstoi — 54) Erelesiastieus — 55) Leviticus XIX. 18 
— 50) Galatians V 14 




A Defence of Indian Culture 


XIX 

The dominant note in the Indian mind, the tempera- 
ment that has been at tlie foundation of all its culture and 
originated and supported the greater part of its creative 
action in philosophy, religion, art and life has been, I 
liave insisted, spiritual, intuitive and psychic : but this 
fundamental tendency has not excluded but rather power- 
fully supported a strong and rich intellectual, practical 
and vital activity. In the secular classical literature this 
activity comes very much to the front, is the prominent 
characteristic and puts the original spirit a little in the 
background. That does not mean that the spirit is changed 
or lost or that there is nothing psychic or intuitive in the 
secular poetry of the time. On the contrary all the type 
of the mind reflected there is of the familiar Indian cha- 
meter constant through every change, religio-philosophic, 
religio-ethical, religio-social, with all the past spiritual ex- 
perience behind it and supporting it though not promi- 
nently in the front ; the imagination is of the same kind 
that we have found in the art of the time ; the frames of 
significant image, symbol and myth are those which have 
come down from the past subjected to the modifications 
and new developments- that get their full body in the 
Puranas, and they have a strong psychic suggestion. The 
difference is that thev take in the hands of these poet« 
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more of the form of a tradition well understood and worked 
upon by the intellect than of an original spiritual Creation, 
and it is the intelligence that is prominent accepting and 
observing established ideas and things in this frame and 
type and making its critical or reproductive observation 
and assent vivid with the strong lines and rich colours of 
artistic presentation and embellishing image. The original 
force, the intuitive vision work most strongly now in the 
outward, in the sensuous, the objective, the vital aspects 
of existence, and it is these that in this age are being more 
fully taken up, brought out and made in the religious 
field a support for an extension of spiritual experience. 

The sense of this evolution of the culture appears 
more clearly outside the range of pure literature in the 
philosophic writings of the time and in the religious poe- 
try of the Puranas and Tantras. It w-as these two strains 
which mixing together and soon becoming a single whole 
proved to be the most living and enduring movement of 
the classical age, had the most abiding result in the mind 
of the people, were the creating force and made tlie most 
conspicuous part of the later popular literatures. It is a 
remarkable proof of the native disposition, capacity and 
profound spiritual intelligence and feeling of the national 
mind that the philosophic thinking of this period should 
have left behind it this immense influence ; for it was of 
the highest and severest intellectual character. The ten- 
dency that had begun in earlier times and created Bud- 
dhism, Jainism and the great schools of philosophy, the 
labour of the metaphysical intellect to formulate to the 
reason the truths discovered by the intuitive spiritual ex- 
perience, to subject them to the close test of a logical and 
severely dialectical ratiocination and to elicit from them 
all that the thought could discover, reaches its greatest 
power of elaborate and careful reasoning, minute criticism 
and analysis and forceful logical construction and syste- 
matisation in the abundant philosophical writing of the 
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period between the sixth and thirteenth centuries marked 
especially hy the work of the great souther-n thinkers, 
Shankara, Ramanuja and Madhwa. It did not cease even 
then, but survived its great days and continued till quite 
recent times, though in the end it suffered a loss of all 
original force and only prolonged commentary and criti- 
cism on established lines. The work it did was to com- 
plete the diffusion of the philosophic intelligence with the 
result that even an average Indian mentalitv, once awaken- 
ed, responds with a surprising quickness to the most sub- 
tle and profound ideas. It is notable that no Hindu reli- 
gion old or new has been able to come into existence 
without developing as its support a clear philosophic con- 
tent and suggestion. 

The philosophical writings in prose make no preten- 
sion to rank as literature ; it is in these that the critical side 
is prominent, and they have no well-built creative shape, 
but there are other productions in which a more structural 
presentation of the complete thought is attempted and here 
the liteiijiry form adopted is ordinarily the philosophical 
poem. The preference for this form is a direct conlinua- 
tion of the tradition of the Upanishads and the Gita. These 
works cannot be given a very high place as poetry : they 
are too overweighted with thought and the preoccupation 
of an intellectual as distinguished from an intuitive adequa- 
cy in the phrase to have the breath of life and impetus 
of inspiration that are the indispensable attributes of the 
creative poetic mind. It is the critical and affirmative 
intelligence that is active and not the vision seeing and 
interpretative. The epic gi eafness of the soul that sees and 
chants the self-vision and God-vision and supreme world- 
vision, the blaze of light that makes the power of the 
Upanishads, is absent, and absent too the direct thought 
springing straight from the soul's life and experience, the 
perfect, strong and suggestive phrase and the living beauty 
of the rhythmic pace that make the poetic greatness of the 
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Gila, At the same time some of these poems are, if certainly 
not great poetry, yet admirable literature combining a 
supreme philosophical genius with a remarkable literary 
talent, not indeed creations, but noble and skilful cons- 
tructions, embodying the highest possible thought, using 
well all the weighty, compact and sparing phrase of the 
classical Sanskrit speech, achieving the harmony and no- 
ble elegance of its rhythms. These merits are seen at their 
best in poems like the Vivekachnddtnani attributed to 
Shankara, and there we hear even, in spite of its too abs- 
tract turn, an intellectual echo of the voice of the Upani- 
shads and the manner of the Gita. These poems, if inferior 
to the grandeur and beauty of eaiiiei' Indian work, are at 
least equal in poetic style and superior in height of thought 
to the same kind in Europe and deservedly survive to 
^ulfil the aim intended by their writers. And one must 
not omit to say that there are here and there one or two 
snatches of philosophic song that are the quintessence at 
once of philosophic thought and poetical feeling and pre- 
pare us for the similar but more perfect work of the later 
regional literatures. 

The philosophical creations of India differ in this 
respect from the bulk of the metaphysical thinking of 
Europe that even when they most adopt the intellectual 
form and method, yet their real substance is not intellec- 
tual, but is rather the result of a subtle and very profound 
intelligence working on the stuff of sight and spiritual 
experience. This is the result of the constant unity India 
has preserved between philosophy, religion and Yoga. 
The philosophy is the intuitive or intellectual presentation 
of the truth that was sought for first through the religious 
mind and its experiences and it is never satisfied by dis- 
covering truth to the idea and justifying it to the logical 
intelligence, although that is admirably done, but has its 
eye always turned to realisation in the soul’s life, the ob- 
jegt of Yoga. The thinking of this age, even in giving sg 
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much prominence to the intellectual side, does not depart 
from this constant need of the Indian temperament. It 
works out from spiritual experience through the e.xact 
and laborious inspection and introspection of the intellect 
and works backward and in again from the intellectual 
perceptions to new gains of spiritual experience. There is 
indeed a tendency of fragmentation and e.xclusiveness ; 
the great integral truth of the Upanishads has already been 
broken into divergent schools of thought and these are 
now farther subdividing into still less comprehensive sys- 
tems ; but still in each of these lessened provinces there 
IS a gain of minute or intensive searching and on the 
whole, if a loss of bieadlh on the heights, in recompense 
some extension of assimilable spiritual knowledge. And 
this rhythm of exchange between the spirit and the intel- 
ligence, the spirit illumining, the intelligence searching 
and arriving and helping the lower life to absorb the 
intuitions of the spirit, did its part in giving Indian spiri- 
tuality a wonderful intensity, security and persistence not 
exampled in any other people. It is indeed largely the 
work of these philosophers who were at the same time 
Yogiiis that saved the soul of India alive through the 
gathering night of her decadence. 

This however could not have been done without the 
aid of a great body of more easily seizable ideas, forms, 
images, appealing to the imagination, emotions, ethical 
and aesthetic sense of the people, that had to be partly an 
expression of the higher spiritual truth and partly a bridge 
of transition between the noimal religious and the spiritual 
mentality. The need was met by the Tantras and Puranas. 
The Puranas are the religious poetry peculiar to this period : 
for although the form probably existed in ancient times, it 
is only now that it was entirely developed and became the 
characteristic and the principal literary expression of the 
religiousspirit,and it is to this period that we must attribute, 
not indeed all the substance, but the main bulk and the 
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existing shape of the Puramc writings. The Puranas have 
been much discredited and depreciated in recent times, 
since the coming in of modern ideas coloured by western 
rationalism and the turning of the intelligence under new 
impulses back towards the earlier fundamental ideas of 
the ancient culture. Much however of this depreciation 
is due to an entire misunderstanding of the purpose, me- 
thod and sense of the mediaeval religious writings. It is 
only in an understanding of the turn of the Indian religious 
imagination and of the place of these writings in the evolu- 
tion of the culture that we can seize their ser.se. 

In fact the better comprehension that is now retur- 
ning to us of our own self and past shows that the Puranic 
religions are only a new form and extension of the truth 
of the ancient spirituality and philosophy and socio-religi- 
ous culture. In their avowed intention they are popular 
summaries of the cosmogony, symbolic myth and image, 
tradition, cult, social rule of the Indian people continued, as 
the name Purana signifies, from ancient times. There is no 
essential change, but only a change of forms. The psychic 
symbols or true images of truth belonging to the Vedic age 
disappear or are relegated to a subordinate plan with a 
changed and diminished sense : others take their place 
more visibly large in aim, cosmic, comprehensive, not 
starting with conceptions drawn from the physical universe, 
but supplied entirely from the psychic unicvrse within us. 
The V’'edic gods and goddesses conceal from the profane 
by their physical aspect their psychic and spiritual signi- 
ficance. The Puranic trinity and the forms of its female 
energies have on the contrary no meaning to the phy- 
sical mind or imagination, but are philosophic and 
psychic conceptions and embodiments of the unity and 
multiplicity of the all-manifesting Godhead. The Puranic 
cults have been characterised as a degradation of the 
Vedic religion, but they might conceivably be described, 
pot in the essence, for that remains always the same, but 
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in the outward movement, as an extension and advance. 
Image worship and temple cult and profuse ceremony, 
to whatever superstition or externalisin their misuse may 
lead, are not necessarily a degradation. The Vedic religion 
had no need of images, for the physical signs of its god- 
heads were the forms of physical Nature and the outward 
universe was their visible house. The Puranic religion 
worshipped the psychical forms of the Godhead within us 
and had to express it outwardly in symbolic figures and 
house it in temples that were an architectural sign of 
cosmic significances. And the very inwai dness it intended 
necessitated a profusion of outward symbol to embody the 
C'lmplexity of these inward things to the physical ima- 
gination and vision. The religious aesthesis has changed, 
but the meaning of the religion has been altered only in 
temperament and fashion, not in essence. The real diffe- 
rence is this that the early religion was made by men of 
the highest mystic and spiritual experience living among 
a mass still impressed mostly by the life of the physical 
universe ; the Upanishads casting off the physical veil 
created a free transcendent and cosmic vision and expe- 
rience and this was expressed by a later age to the mass 
in images containing a large philosophical and intellec- 
tual meaning of which the Trinity and the Shaktis of 
Vishnu and Shiva are the central figures : the Puranas 
carried forward this appeal to the intellect and imagination 
and made it living to the psychic e.xperience, the emotions, 
the aesthetic feeling and the senses. A constant attempt 
to make the spiritual truths discovered by the Yogin 
and the Rishi integrally expressive, appealing, effective to 
the whole nature of man and to provide outward means 
by which the ordinary mind, the mind of a whole people 
might be drawn to a first approach to them is the sense of 
the religio-philosophic evolution of Indian culture. 

It is to be observed that the Puranas and Tantras 
vupfaiii in themselves the highest spiritual and philosophi- 
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cal truths, not broken tip and expressed in opposition to 
each other as in the debates of the thinkers, but synfhetised 
by a fusion, relation or grouping in the way most conge- 
nial to the catholicity of the Indian mind and spirit. 
This is done sometimes expressly, but most often in a 
form which might carry something of it to the popular 
imagination and feeling hv legend, tale, symbol, apologue, 
miracle and parable. An immense and complex body of 
psycho-spiritual experience is embodied in the Tantras, 
supported by yisual images and systematised in forms of 
Yogic practice. This element is also found in the Puranas, 
but more loosely and cast out in a less strenuous sequence. 
This method is after all simply a prolongation, in another 
form and with a temperamental change, of the method of 
the Vedas. The Puranas construct a system of physical 
images and obseryances each with its psychical significance. 
Thus the sacredness of the confluence of the three riyers, 
Ganges, Yamuna and Saraswati, is a figure of an inner 
confluence and points to a crucial experience in a psycho- 
physical process of Yoga and it has too other significan- 
ces, as is common in the economy of this kind of symbo- 
lism. The so-called fantastic geography of the Puranas, 
as we are expressly told in the Puranas themselves, are a 
rich poetic figure, a symbolic geography of the inner 
psychical universe. The cosmogony «jpressed sometimes 
in terms proper to the physical universe has, as in the 
Veda, a spiritual and psychological meaning and basis. It 
is easy to see how in the increasing ignorance qf later 
times the more technical parts of the Puranic symbology 
inevitably lent themselves to much superstition and to crude 
physical ideas about spiritual and psychic things. But 
that danger attends all attempts to bring them to the com- 
prehension of the mass of men and this disadvantage 
should not blind us to the enormous effect produced in 
training the mass mind to respond to a psycho-religious 
and psycho-spiritual appeal that prepares a capacity for 
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higher thing'^. That effect endures even though the Puia- 
nic system may have to be superseded by a finer appeal 
and the awakening to more directly subtle significances, 
and if such a supersession becomes possible, it will itself 
be due very largely to the woik done by the Puranas. 

The Puranas are essentially a true religious poetry, 
an art of aesthetic presentation of religious truth. All the 
bulk of the eighteen Puranas does not iiideed take a high 
rank in this kind : there is much waste substance and not 
a little of dull and dreary matter, but on the whole the 
poetic method employed is justified by the richness and 
power of the creation. The earliest work is the best — with 
one excepuon at the end in a new style which stands by 
itself .md is unique. The Vishnu Parana for instance in 
spite of one or two desert spaces is a remarkable literary 
creation of a very considerable quality maintaining much 
of the direct force and height of the old epic style. There 
is in it a varied movement, much vigorous and some sub- 
lime epic writing, an occasional lyrical element of a lucid 
sweetness and beauty, a number of narratives of the finest 
verve and skilful simplicity of poetic workmanship. The 
Bhagavat coming at the end and departing to a great ex- 
tent from the more popular style and manner, for it is 
strongly affected by the learned and more ornately literary 
form of speech, is a still more remarkable production full 
of subtlety, rich and deep thought and be.tuty. It is here 
tliat we get the culmination of the movement which had 
the most important effects on the future, the evolution of 
the emotional and ecstatic religions of Bhakti. The ten- 
dency that underlay this development was contained in 
the earlier forms of the religious mind of India and was 
slowly gaining ground, but it had hitherto been oversha- 
dowed and kept from its perfect fo-mation by the domi- 
nant tendency towards the austerities of knowledge and 
action and the seeking of the spiritual ecstasy only on the 
highest planes of being. The turn of the clas-sical age 
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outward to the exteiior life and the satisfaction of the 
senses brought in a new inward turn of wliich the later 
ecstatic forms of the A’aishnava religion were the most 
complete manifestation. Confined to the secular and out- 
ward this fathoming of vital and sensuous experience 
might have led only to a relaxation of nerve and vigour, 
an ethical degeneracy or license; but the Indian mind is 
always compelled by its master impulse to reduce all its 
experience of life to the corresponding spiritual term and 
factor and the result was a transfiguring of even these 
most external things into a basis for new spiritual experi- 
ence. The emotional, the sensuous, even the sensual mo- 
tions of the being, before they could draw the soul farther 
outward, were taken and transmuted into a psychical form 
and, so changed, they became the elements of a mystic 
capture of the Divine through the heait and the senses 
and a religion of the joy of God's love, delight and be.iuty. 
In the Tanlra the new elements are taken up and assigned 
their place in a complete psycho-spiritual and psycho- 
physical science of Yoga. Its popular form in the Vaish- 
nava religion centres round the mystic apologue of the 
pastoral life of the child Krishna. In the V'lshnu Piiiana 
the tale of Krishna is a heroic saga of the divine Avatar : 
in later Puranas we see the aesthetic and erotic symbol 
developing and in the Bhagavat it is given its full power 
and prepared to manifest its entire spiritual and philoso- 
phic as well as its psychic sense and to remould info its own 
lines by a shifting of the centre of synthesis from know- 
ledge to spiritual love and delight the earlier significance 
of Vedanta. The perfect outcome of this evolution is to 
be found in the philosophy and religion of divine love 
promulgated by Chaitanya, 

It is the later developments of Vedantic philosophy, 
the Puranic ideas and images and the poetic and aesthetic 
spirituality of the religions of devotion that inspired from 
their birth the regional literatures. The literature of the 
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Sanskrit tongue does not come to any abrupt end. Poetry 
of the classical type continues to be written especially in 
the South down to a comparatively late period and San- 
skrit remains still the language of philosophy and of all kinds 
of scholarship; all prose work, all the work of the critical 
mind is written in the ancient tongue. But the genius rapidly 
fades out from it, it becomes stiff, heavy and artificial and 
only a scholastic talent remains to keep it in continuance. 
In every province the local tongues arise here earlier, 
there a little later to the dignity of literature and become 
the vehicle of poetic creation and the instrument of popular 
culture. Sanskrit, although not devoid of popular elements, 
is essentially and in the best sense an aristocratic speech 
developing and holding to the necessity of a noble as- 
piration and the great manner a high spiritual, intellectual, 
ethical and aesthetic culture, then possible in this manner 
only to the higher classes, and handing it down by various 
channels of impression and transfusion and especially 
by religion, art and social and ethical rule to the mass of 
the people. Pali iu the hands of the Buddhists becomes a 
direct means of this transmission. The poetry of the regio- 
nal tongues on the contrary creates, in every’ sense of the 
word, a popular literature. The Sanskrit writers were men 
of the three highest castes, mostly Brahmins and Ksha- 
triyas, and later they were learned men writing for a highlv 
cultured elite; the Buddhi>t writers too were for the most 
part philosophers, monks, kings, preachers writing some- 
times for themselves, sometimes in a more popular form 
for the mass of the people; but the poetry of the regional 
tongues sprang straight from the heart of the people 
and its writers came from all classes from the Brahmin 
to the lowest Shudra and the outcaste. It is only in 
Urdu and to a less degree in the Southern tongues, as in 
Tamil whose great period is contemporaneous with the 
cla^'^ical Sanskrit and its later production continued during 
the surv'ival of independent or semi-independent courts 
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and kingdoms in the south, that there is a strong influence 
of the learned or classical temperament and habit; but even 
here there is a very considerable popular element as in 
the songs of the Saiva saints and Vaishnava Ahvars. The 
field here is too large to be easily known in its totality or 
to permit of a rapid survey, but something must be said 
of the character and value of this later literature that we 
may see how vital and persistently creative Indian culture 
remained even in a period which compared with its greater 
times must be called a decadence. 

As the Sanskrit literature begins with the Vedas and 
Upanishads, these later literatures begin with the inspired 
poetry of saints and devotees : for in India it is alwaj's a 
spiritual movement that is the source or at least imparts 
the impulse of formation to new ideas and possibilities 
and initiates the changes of the national life. It is this 
kind that predominated almost throughout the creative 
activity of most of these tongues before modern times, 
because it was always poetry of this type that was nearest 
to the heart and mind of the people ; and even where the 
work is of a more secular spirit, the religious turn enters 
into it and provides the framework, a part of the tone or 
the apparent motive. In abund.ince, in poetic excellence, 
in the union of spontaneous beauty of motive and lyrical 
skill this poetry has no parallel in its own field in any 
other literature. A sincerity of devotional feeling is not 
enough to produce work of this high turn of beauty, as is 
shown by the sterility of Christian Europe in this kind ; 
it needs a rich and profound spiritual culture. Another 
part of the literature is devoted to the bringing of some- 
thing of the essence of the old culture into the popular 
tongues through new poetic versions of the story of the 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana or in romantic narrative 
founded on the ancient legends ; and here again we have 
work of the very greatest genius as well as much of a less- 
er but still high order. A third type presents vividly the 
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religious beliefs and feelings of the people, the life of 
court and city and village and hamlet, of landholder and 
ti.ider and ai tisan .ind peasant. The bulk of the work done 
in the regional tongues falls under one or other of these 
heads, but theie are vu iations such as the religio-ethical 
and political poems of Ramdas in Niaharashtra or the 
gnomic poetiy, the greatest in plan, conception and force 
of execution ever written in this kind, of the Tamil saint, 
Tiruvallavar. There is too in one or two of these langua- 
ges a later erotic poetry not without considerable lyrical 
beauty of an entirely mundane inspiration. The same cul- 
tuie reigns amid many variations of form in all this work 
of the regional peoples, but each creates on the lines of 
its own peculiar character ;ind temperament and this gives 
a different stamp, the source of a rich variety in the unity, 
to each of these beautiful and vigorous literatures. 

Thus under the stress of temperamental variation the 
poetry of the Vaishnavas puts on very different artistic 
forms in different provinces. There is first the use of the 
psychical symbol cieated by the Puranas, and this assumes 
its most complete and artistic shape in Bengal and be- 
comes there a long continued tradition. The desire of the 
soul for God is there thrown into symbolic figure in the 
Ivrical love cycle of Kadha and Krishna, the Nature soul 
in man seeking foi the Divine Soul through love, seized 
and mastered by his beauty, attracted by his magical flute, 
abandoning human cares and duties for this one over- 
powering passion and in the cadence of its phases passing 
through first desire to the bliss of union, the pangs of 
separation, the eteimal longing and reunion, the Ida of the 
love of the human spirit for God. There is a settled frame 
.ind sequence, a subtly simple lyrical rhythm, a traditional 
diction of appealing directness and often of intense beau- 
ty. This accomplished lyrical form springs at once to 
perfect birth from the genius of the first two poets who 
Used the Bciig.ih tongue, Bidyapati, r. consumrnate artisi 
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of word and line, and the iuapiied singer Cliandidas in 
wliose name stand some of the sweetest and most poig- 
nant and exquisite love-Iyrics in any tongue. The symbol 
here is sustained in its most external figure of human 
passion and so consistently that it is now supposed by 
many to mean nothing else, but this is quite negatived by 
the use of the same figures by tho devout poets ot the 
religion of Chaitarrya. All the spiiilual experience that lay 
behind the symbol was embodied in that inspired prophet 
and incarnation of the ecstasy of divine love and its spiri- 
tual philosophy put into clear form in his teaching. His 
followers continued the poetic tradition of the earlier 
singers and though they fall below them in genius, yet 
left behind a great mass of this kind ol poetry always 
beautiful in form and often deep and moving in substance. 
Another type is created in the perfect lyrics of the Rajput 
queen Mirabai, m which the images of the Krishna sym- 
bol are more directly turned into a song of the love and 
pursuit of the divine Lovei by the soul of the singer. In 
the Bengal poetry the expression preferred is the symbolic 
figure impersonal to the poet: here a personal note gives 
tlie peculiar intensity to the emotion. This is given a still 
more direct turn by a southern poetess in the image of 
herself as the bride of Krishna. The peculiar power of this 
kind of Vaishnava religion and poetry is in the turning of 
all the human emotions Godward, the passion of love be- 
ing preferred as the intensest and most absorbing of 
them all, and though the idea recurs wherever there has 
been a strong development of devotional religion, it has 
nowhere been used with so much power and sincerity as 
in the work of the Indian poets. 

Other Vaishnava poetiT does not use the Krislina 
symbol, but is rather addressed in language of a more di- 
rect devotion to Vishnu or centres sometimes around the 
Kama avatar. The songs of Tukaram are the best knonn 
uf this kind. The Vaisliiiaxa putliy ol Bengal avoids t.\- 
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cept very rarely any element of intellectualibing thought 
and relies purely on emotional description, a sensuous 
figure of passion and intensity of feeling : Maratha poetry 
on the contrary ha-> from the beginning a strong intellec- 
tual strain. The first Marathi poet isUt once a devotee, a 
Vogin and a thinker ; the poetry of the saint Ramdas, 
associated with the birth and awakening of a nation, is 
almost entirely a stream of religious ethical thinking rais- 
ed to the lyrical [utch ; and it is the penetrating truth and 
fervour of a thought arising from the heart of devotion that 
makes the charm and power of Tukarain’s songs. A long 
strain of devotee poets keeps sounding the note that he 
struck and their work fills the greater space of Maratlii 
poetry. The same type takes a lighter and more high-pit- 
ched turn in the poetry of Kabir. In Bengal again at the 
end of the .Mahomedan period there is the same blending 
of fervent devotion with many depths and turns of religi- 
ous thought in the songs of Ramprasad to the divine 
Mother, combined licre witli a vivid play of imagination 
turning all laimliar things into apt and pregnant images 
and an intense spontaneity ol feeling. In the south a pro- 
founder philosophic ulierancc is often fused into the de- 
votional note, especially in the Shaiva poets, and, as in 
the early Sanskrit poetry, vivified by a great power of liv- 
ing phrase and image, and farther north the high Vedan- 
tic spirituality renews itself in the Hindi poetry of Surdas 
and inspires Nanak and the Sikh gurus. The spiritual 
culture prepared and perfected by two millenniums of the 
ancient civilisation has flooded the mind of all these 
peoples and given birth to great new literatures and its 
voice i? heard continually through all their course. 

The narrative poetry of this age is less striking and 
original except for a certain number of great of famous 
works. Most of these tongues have felt the cultural necessity 
of transferring into the popular speech the whole central 
story of the Mahabhaiata or certain of its epis'jdes and. 
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still more universally, tlie story of the Ramayana. In 
Bengal there is the Mahabharata of Kashiram, the gist of 
the old epic simply retold in a lucid classical style, and 
the Ramayana of Krittibas, more near to the vigour of the 
soil, neither of them attaining to the epic manner but still 
written with a simple poetic .-,kin and a swift narrative 
force. Only two however of these later poets arrived 
at a vividly living recreation of the ancient story and suc- 
ceeded in producing a supreme masterpiece, Kamban, the 
Tamil poet who makes of his subject a great original 
epic, and Tulsidas whose famed Hindi Ramayana com- 
bines with a singular mastery lyric intensity, romantic 
richness and the sublimity of the epic imagination and is 
at once a story of the divine Avatar and a long chant of 
religious devotion. An English histoiian of the literature 
has even claimed for Tulsidas’s poem superiority to the 
epic of Valmiki : that is an exaggeration and, whatever 
the merits, there cannot be a greater than the greatest, but 
that such claims can be made for Tulsidas and Kamb.'m 
are evidence at least of the power of the poets and a proof 
that the creative genius of the Indian mind has not de- 
clined even in the narrowing of the range of its cultuie 
and knowledge. All this poetry indeed shows a gain in 
intensity that compensates to some extent for the loss of 
the ancient height and amplitude. 

WHiile this kind of narrative writing goes back to the 
epics, another seems to derive its first shaping and motive 
from the classical poems of Kalidasa, Bharavi and Magha. 
A certain number take for their subject, like that earlier 
poetry, episodes of the Mahabharata or other ancient or 
Purapic legends, but the classical and epic manner has 
disappeared, the inspiration resembles more that of the 
Puranas and there is the tone; and the looser and easier 
development of the popular romance. This kind is com- 
moner in western India and excellence in it is the title to 
fame of Premananda, the most considerable of the Guje« 
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rati poet'. In Bengal we find another type of half ro- 
mantic half realistic narrative which develops a poetic 
picture of the religious mind and life and scenes of con- 
temporary times and has a strong resemblance in its mo- 
tive to the more outward element in the aim of Rajput 
painting. The life of Chaitanya written in a simple and 
naive romance verse, appealing by its directness and sin- 
cerity but inadequate in poetic form, is a unique Cfintem- 
porary presentation of the biith and foundation of a reli- 
gious movement. Two other poems that have become 
classics, celebrate the greatness of Durga or Chandi, the 
goddess who is the Energy of Shiva, — the “Chandi” of 
Mukundaram, a pure romance of great poetic beauty 
which presents in its frame of popular legend a very liv- 
ing picture of the life of the people, and the “Annada- 
mangal” of Bharatchandra repeating in its first part the 
Puramc talcs of the gods as they might be imagined by 
the Bengali villager in the type of his own human life, 
telling in the second a romantic love story and in the 
third a historical incident of the time of jehangir, all 
these disparate elements forming the development of the 
one central motive and presented without any imaginative 
elevation but with an unsui passable vividness of descrip- 
tion and power of vital and convincing phrase. All this 
poetry, the epic, and the romance, the didactic poem, of 
which Ramdas and the famous Kiural of Tiruvallaver .are 
the chief representatives, and the philosophic and devotio- 
nal lyrics are not the creation or meant for (he apprecia- 
tion of a cultivated class, but with few e.vceptious the ex- 
pression of a popular culture. The Ramayana of Tulsidas, 
the songs of Ramprasad and of the Hauls, the wandering 
V'aishnava devotees, the poetry of Ramdas and Tukaiam, 
the sentences of Tiruvallavar and the poetess Avvai and 
the inspired lyrics of the southern saints and Alwars weie 
known to all classes and their thought or their emotion 
entered deeply into the life of the people. 
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I have dwelt at this length on the literature because 
it is, not indeed the complete, but ‘.till the most varied 
and ample record of the culture of a people. Three mil- 
lenniums at least of a creation of thi-. kind and greatness 
are surely the evidence of a real and very remarkable cul- 
ture. The last period shows no doubt a gradual decline, 
but one may note the splendour even of the decline and 
especially the continued vitality of religious, literary and 
artistic creation. At the moment when it seemed to be 
drawing to a close it has revived al the first chance and 
begins again another cycle, at first precisely in the three 
things that lasted the longest, spiritual and religious acti- 
vity, liteiature and painting, but already the renewal pro- 
mises to e.xtend itself to all the many activities of life and 
culture in which India was once a great and leading 
people. 



Review 


SH AMA A 

I was unable in greet duly tlw first appeal ance nf ibis 
new magazine of art, lite: attire and philosophy edited by 
Mrinalini Chattopadhyay ; I lake the opportunity of 
the scennd number to repair the omission 1 had then un- 
uilluigly to make. The appearance of this quarterly is one 
of the .-'igns as yet too few, but still carrying a sure pro- 
mi'e, of a prllgles^ivc reawakening of the higher thinking 
and ae-^tlietic mentality in India tifter a temporary efface- 
ment in which the eastein mind was attempting to assi- 
milate in the wrong w:iy elementary or second-rate occi- 
dental ideas. In th.it misguided endeavour it became on 
the intellectual and piactical side ineffectively utilitarian 
and on the aesthetic content with the cheap, ugly and 
vulgar. The things of the west it assimilated were just the 
things the West had eith.-r left behind it or w.as already 
finishing and preparing lo cast away. “Shama'a”, like 
“Rupam”, though less sumptuously apparelled, is distin- 
guished bv its admiiable get up and printing and is an 
evidence of the recovery of a conscience in the matter 
of form, a thing once universal in India but dead or dor- 
m.mt since the western invasion. The plan of the review 
Is designed to meet a very real need of the moment and 
the future ; for its purpose is to bi ing together in its pages 
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the mind of the Indian renaissance and the most recent 
developments of European culture. In India we as yet 
know next to nothing of what the most advanced minds 
of Europe are thinking and creating in the literary, artis- 
tic and philosophic field, — for that matter most of us, 
preoccupied with politics and domestic life, have a very 
inadequate information of what we ourselves are doing in 
these matters. It is to be Hoped that this magazine will be 
an effective agent in curing these deficiencies. It has 
begun well ; the editor, Miss Chattopadhyay, has the 
needed gift of attracting contributions of the right kind 
and there is in “Shama'a” as a result of her skill a peiva- 
ding and harmonising atmosphere of great distinction and 
fineness. 

The frontispiece of this number is a portrait by a 
modern English artist, J. D. Ferguson, and an article on 
his work by Charles Marriot is the most interesting of the 
contributions. It sets out to discovei on the basis of the 
real as opposed to the accidental differences between the 
western and the eastern methods of painting. the inner 
meaning of their divergence. The attempt to create an 
illusion of leahty to the eye, to copy Xatuie, which was 
so long a considerable part of the occidental tlieoiy is 
regarded as a passing phase for which the introduction of 
oil paint gave the occasion, an accidental and not at all an 
essential difference : European art at the beginning was 
free from it and is now rejecting this defect or this limi- 
tation. Nor are other details of method, such as the use 
of cast shadows as opposed to a reliance on outline, the 
real difference. None of these things involve necessarily 
an illusion of reality', and even where that inartistic fiction 
does not intervene, as in the Italian fresco and tempera 
painting and in oil painting that reduces shadow to a mi- 
nimum and relies on outline, the fundamental difference 
between the East and the West remains constant and un- 
alterable, The fundamental difference is that the Eastern 



artist paints m two ,ind the European in three dimensions. 
Eastern painting suggests depth only by siiccessiv'e planes 
of distance; the Western artist uses perspective, and while 
the use of perspective to create an optical illusion is an 
error, its emphasis on depth as a mental conception ex- 
tends the opportunities of expressing truth. It is in any 
case in the use of the third dimension that there comes in 
the true and essential difference. 

The writer then attempts to link up this divergence 
with the concepts of the two continents with regard to 
life. He hazards the suggestion that the separate planes of 
a Chinese landscape correspond to "the doctrine of suc- 
cessive incarnation^, of separate planes of existence, each 
the opportunity of its own virtues”, and the occidental 
artist's "active expli>ration and exploitation of the ground 
between the planes of distance” corresponds to the West’s 
view of this life as .1 continual discipline, the sole oppor- 
tunity for salvation, a battle to be won now and here, and 
of “material facts not as evils in themselves and opportu- 
nities for asceticism and renunciation, but as tests of the 
spirit, good or bad .iccording as they are used rightly or 
wrongly”, — an active exploration as opposed to a passive 
acceptance. 1 find ii impossible to accept this ingenious 
idea : it strikes me as a little fanciful in itself, but in any 
case it is based on a misunderstanding of the eastern 
mind. The usual western error is made of confusing one 
strong tendency of eastern philosophy for the whole of its 
thinking and a view of reincarnation is attributed to the 
east that is not its leal view. The successive rebirths are 
not to the eastern mind separate planes of existence, each 
independently the opportunity of its own virtues, but a 
closely connected sequence and the action of each life 
determines the frame and basic opportunities of the fol- 
lowing birth. It is a rhythm of progression in wdiich the 
present is not cut out fioin but one with the past and 
future- -Life and action are here loo and not only in the 
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west tests of the spirit, good i>i bad according as tliey are 
used rightly or wrongly, and it is and must be always this 
present life that is of immediate and immense importance, 
though it is not and cannot in reason be final or irrepa- 
rable : for salvation may be won now, but if there is fai- 
lure, the scul has still its future cliances. As a matter of 
historical fact the great periods of Eastern art were not 
periods of a passive acceptance of life. In India, the cra- 
dle of these philosophies, they coincided with an active e.\- 
ploration of the material universe through physical scien- 
ce and a strong insistence on life, on its government, on 
the exploration of its every detail, on the call of even its 
most sensuous and physical attractions. The literature 
and art of India are not at all a dream of renunciation and 
the passive acceptance of things, but actively concerned 
with life, though not as exteriorly as the art of the west oi 
with the same terrestrial limitation of the view. It is there 
that we have to seek for the root of the divergence, not so 
much in the intellectual idea as m a much subtler spiritual 
difference. 

The difference is that the Western artist, — the westei n 
mind generally, — is led to insist on the physical a^ the 
first fact and the determinant, as it is indeed in vital truth 
and practice, and he has got hold of that side of the truth 
and in relation to it sees all the rest. He not only stands 
firmly on (he earth, but he has his head in the terrestrial 
atmosphere and looks up from it to higher planes. The 
eastern has his foot on earth, but his head is in the psy- 
chical and spiritual realms and it is their atmosphere that 
affects his vision of the eartli. He regards the material as 
the first fact only in appearance and not in reality: matter 
is to him real only as a mould and opportunity of spiritual 
being and the psychical l egion is an intermcdiaiy through 
which he can go back from the physical to the sciiritual 
truth. This it is that conditions his whole artistic metliod 
and makes him succeed best m proportion as he brings 
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tile b[i!r ilual and psychical triitli tn illuminate and modify 
the material form. If he were to take to oil painting and 
the thud dimension, I imagine that he would still before 
long break out of the physical limitations and try to make 
the use of the third a bridge to a fourth and psychical or 
to a fifth and spiritual dimension. That in fact seems to 
be very much what the l.ifest western .irt itself is trying to 
do. But it does not seem to me in some of its Hist efforts 
to have got very high bevond the eaitli attraction. The 
cubist and the futui ist ide.t h.ive the appeal ance of le.iving 
the physical view only to wander astray among what one is 
tempted to call in tlieosophic language astiail suggestions, 
a geometry or ,i nioveinent vision of the world just above 
or behind ours. It is just so, one im.igines, that a mind 
moving 111 those near siipramaterial regions would distor- 
tedly h.ilf see physic.il persons and things. .Mr. Ferguson’s 
portrait is of another kind, but while perfectly though not 
terrestrially rational in its rhythm, seems to be inspired 
from a superior sphere of the same regions. It is a power- 
ful work and there is a strong psychical truth of a kind, 
but the spirit, the suggestions, the forms are neither of heaven 
nor of earth. The impression given is the materialisation 
ol a strong and vivid astral dream. The difference between 
this and the psychic manner of the east will at once ap- 
pear to anyone who turns to the much less powerfni but 
gracious and subtle Indian painting in the Hrst number. 

Another article of some interest on ‘‘.Art and Histo- 
rv ’ by John. M. Thorburn gives us much writing in an 
attractive style and some suggestive ideas, but there is a 
soft mistiness about both as yet too common in attempts 
at intuitive thinking and writing which makes it a little diffi- 
cult to disentangle the ideas and get at their relation and 
sequence. The thought turns aiound rathei than deals with 
nation. il temperament and its shaping inffuence in art and 
there is a euiuparison m this respect between the French 
and the Lnglish temperament on one side and the German 
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nr the Russian on the other. But the attempt does not get 
deep„ The line taken is that the distinguishing characterist- 
tic of the French and English mind are the critical faculty, 
humour, a sense for character and for the common as well 
as the uncommon, for detail as well as principle, a power 
of social adaptation or readaptation, the instinct in the 
English to carry on, in the French to change and recons- 
truct, and all these are connected together and are the 
fruit of Graeco-Roman civilisation. The writer thinks that 
the Graeco-Roman tradition and its true development in 
the modern world is the onlv saving ethical and political 
ideal, at least for Europe, — a salutary saving clause. At 
the same time he has found his highest artistic satisfaction 
in German music and rates the relative power of Russian 
literature and possible the mu«ic above the recent artistic 
work of Europe, and he is perplexed by the coexistence 
of this superiority with Russia’s social instablitv and with 
Germany’s lack of literary humour and of the -ensc foi 
character. And, though this reserve is not expressly made, 
Germany cannot be taxed with lack of the social construc- 
tive faculty, seeing that it was the Geiman who in far 
back times developed the feudal system and has more 
recently perfected the modern industrial order. And vet 
Germany is distinctly outside the Graeco-Roman tradition. 
He discovers that Germany lacks the reflective critical 
faculty, that there is “ something in the German artistic 
and philosophical temperament at variance with social 
good," “ strangely hostile to the ethical and artistic ideal 
of Greece or the administiative and harmonising genius 
of Rome." Germany is entirely instinctive, at the mercy 
of her temperament, unable to liberate herself from it, 
instinctive in her music, her philosophy too an instincti\e 
movement, reflection never able to get outside itself or 
even to feel the need to do so. As for Russia, heis is the 
kind of art that is an expression of the division and brea- 
ches of human sricietv rather than oi its whcilene-'s or its 
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peace, an art born of Nature’s error and not like the French 
and English of her trutli. It seems however that the art 
born of Nature's error, of her suffering and ill health is 
more wonderfiii and alluring than the art born of her or- 
dered wavs. After all is said, the truth of Nature is only 
.1 parti. il and defective truth and her error only a partial 
error : there is no necessarv harmonv at least in the finite 
between wh.it we value as goodness and what we value as 
beauty. And the solution of all the contradiction is to be 
'.ought in the "experience of the effort of the finite spirit 
to come to a fuller consciousness of itself or of a universe 
that only i^es that spirit .as an instrument towards its own 
-.elf-knowledge, self-perfection or self-interpretation." The 
conclusion is unexceptionable, but the line of thought 
le.ading to it stumbles needlessly in pursuit of a false 
clue. 

The article is interesting chiefly as an indication of 
the perplexity of a ceitain type of European mind hesita- 
ting and held back in the grasp of the old that is dying 
and yet feeling the call of things that draw towards the 
future. The superstition of the peifect excellence of the 
Graeco-Roman tradition as rendered by England and 
France — more strictly the Latinised or semi-Latinised 
mind and the Renaissance tradition — survives : but as a 
matter of fact that tradition or what remains of it is a dead 
shell. The Time-Spirit has left it, retaining no doubt what 
it needs for its ulterior aims, and is passing on to far 
other things, lii that evolution Germany and Russia among 
EurOf)ean nations have taken a leading place. Germany 
h.as failed to go the whole wav, because to a strong but 
coarse and hc.ivy vita! force and .i strict systematising 
scientific intellect she could not successfully bring in the 
saving power of intuition. Her music indeed was very great 
and revolutionised the artistic mind of Em ope, not be- 
cause it was instinctive, but becau-.e it was intuitive, — 
because it brought in a profound intuitive feeling and 



vision to uplift through tlie conquered flilficnltips of a 
complex harmonv a large and p.nverfnl intelligence. Her 
philosophy was at first a very great but too drily intellec- 
tual statement of truths that get their living meaning only 
in the intuitive e.xperience, but afterwards in Schopen- 
hauer and Nietzche as in Wagner it developed the intui- 
tive vision and led to a deep change in European thinking. 
But the life of Germany remained still unaffected by her 
higher mind, well-organised, systematic but vitally and 
•lesthetically crude, and she has failed to respond to the 
deepest forces of the future. The stream has turned aside 
lo Russia, Russia deepiv intuitive in her emotional and 
psychic being, moved through her sensibilities and aiding 
by a sensitive fineness there a yet imperfect but rapidly 
evolving intuitivity of the intelligence. It Is clear enough 
that the labour of the soul and mind of Russia has not ar- 
rived at victory and harmony, but her malady is the malady 
and suffering of a great gestation, and her social instability 
the condition of an effort towards the principle of a greater 
order than the self-satisfied imperfection of the Graeco- 
Roman tradition or of the modern social principle. The 
martyrdom of Russia might fiom this point of view be 
regarded as a vicarious sacrifice for tf.e sin of obstinacy 
in imperfection, the sin of self-retardation of the entire 
race. It is any rate by some large and harmonising view 
of this kind and not bv any parado.x of superior values of 
good and truth resulting in inferior values of beauty and 
negative values of no good and no truth flowering in su- 
perior values of beauty that we are likely best to under- 
stand both the effort of the finite spirit and the effort of 
the universe through it towards its own self-perception 
and self- interpretation. 

The only other article of any length is a second ins- 
talment of Babu Bhagawan Das’s “Krishna, a Study in 
the theory of Avataras”, which contains much interesting 
matter and especially some very striking citations from that 
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pinfiMiiitl and bentififii! work, the Bhagawat Piirana : but 
the renderings given are rather modernising paraphrases 
than translations. There is a brief essay or rather the re- 
rord of a reflection bv Mr. Cousins on "Symbol and Meta- 
phor in Art", quite the best thing in thought and style in 
the number : a translation by Mr. V. V. S. Aiyar of some 
\’erses of Tiruvalluvar done with grace and a fluid warmth 
and colour — perliaps too much fluidity and grace to ren- 
der righftv the tcr^e and pregnant force that is supposed, 
and Mirelv with justice, to be the essential quality of the 
poetic stvle of the Kmral : a dialogue in poetic prose, 
" The Vi-ion ”, by Harindranath Chattopadhvay, in which 
we get imagination, beauty and colour of phrase and a 
moving '.cntiment, — but not yet, 1 think, all the originality 
and surenc'.s of touch of the poet when he uses his own 
alreidv mastered instrument, — and another prose poem 
bv V, Chakkarai inspired by Robindranath and executed 
witli a sufficient grace. .AH these together make up an 
admirable number. 

The clositig portion of the magazine is devoted to 
notes and criticisms. Several closelv printed pages are given 
to a critical review of Professor S. Radhakrishnan’s work 
on the rdnlosophv of Robindranath Tagore bv Mr. ]. B. 
Rapi. The ci iticisin gives unhappily, m spite of its interest, 
an impression of.ibility very badly used, for it is through- 
out what a criticism of ttiis kind should not be, censori- 
ous, hostile, bitterly incisive and sometimes almost brutal 
in the mimical tone of its phrases. A philosophic discus- 
sion should surely be conducted in a graver and more 
impersonal tone. In addition there is a criticism bv dis- 
section so discursively and incoherently minute that it is 
impossible to form a coherent idea of the thought the work 
annn.adveited upon actually does develop. J have not read 
the book m question, but Professor Radhakrishnan is well 
known .is a perfeedy competent philosophic critic and 
thinker and it is impossible to believe that anyihing he 
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has written is, as this criticism constantly suggests, a mere 
mass of imbecile inconsequence. I gather that his oftencc 
is to have done e.xactly what he should have done, that is, 
to represent the tliought of Tagoie, — who is a poet and not 
a metaphj’sical dialectician but an intuitive seer, — as an 
intuitive whole : the dry-as-dust intellectual formalism of 
analysis demanded of him by his critic would have been 
in such a subject grotesquely out of place. A still gie.iter 
offence is that he has endorsed the pcjet’s e.xaltation of the 
claims of intuition as superior, at least m .1 certain held, to 
those of the intellect. Mr. Raju seems to think tli.it this 
claim consecrates “a mistaken and obsolete psychology,” 
the “infatuation of a certain glamour which m the popu- 
lar imagination hangs round the ancient words, mysticism 
and intuition.’’ Mistaken, if you choose to think so; but 
obsolete? What then are we to make of Bergson’s intui- 
tion, James' cosmic consciousness, Eucken’s supeiconsci- 
ent, the remarkable trend towards mysticism of recent 
scientists, mathematicians, thir.keis, the still more lemar- 
kable speculations of contemporary F^ussian phikisophers? 
These men at least are not irresponsible poets or incom- 
petent dupes of the imagination, but psychologists of the 
first rank and the most original contemporary thmkeis m 
the philosophic field. Mr. Raju’s defence of the claims of 
the reason is well enough written, but it is founded on 
contentions that once were commonplaces but are now 
very disputable assertions. Indeed, if the most recent 
thought has any value, he is himself open to the retort of 
his own remark that he is the victim of a mistaken and 
obsolete psychology. Mr. Raju may be right, the modern 
psychologists and philosophers may be wrong, but the 
time has passed when the claims of intuition could be 
dismissed with this high, disdainful lightness. The sub- 
ject, however, is too large to be touched at all wilhin my 
present limits; I hope to return to it hereafter. 

The review contains some poetry but, Mr. K. C. Bon- 
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nerji's gracious and cultured verses apart, all is of the ag- 
gressively modern type. There are a number of poems taken 
or quoted from the American journal “ Poetry ” that are 
one and all of the same stereotyped kind of free verse. 
Eleanor Hammond’s “Transition” turns upon a pretty 
emotion and Evelyn Scott’s “Fear"” on an idea with fine 
possibilities, but as usual in this kind the style has no trace 
of any poetic turn or power but only a tamely excited 
and childlikely direct primitive sincerity and the rhythm 
is more aggressively prosaic than any honest prose rhythm 
could manage to be. C. L’s “All was his” is good in 
thought and conscientious in style but the rhythm is 
hopelessly stumbling and lame : but then perhaps it is 
written on some new metrical principle, — one never knows 
in these days. The noteworthy poem of the number is 
Henry Ruffy’s “ London Nocturne,” placed, I presume 
as a study in significant contrasts, opposite Mukul Dey’s 
drawing of Tagore. It is an admirable specimen of the 
now dominant vitalistic or “life” school of modern poe- 
try. Personally, this school does not appeal to me. Its 
method seems to he to throw quite ordinary and obvious 
things violently at our eyes and their sense effects and 
suggestions at our midriffs and to underline the effects 
sometimes by an arresting baldness and poverty of presen- 
tation and sometimes on the contrary by a sensational 
exaggeration of image or phrase. Thus the poet tells us in 
one luminous line that 

A policeman's clums> tread goes slowly by. 
and m another makes us hear 

Another policeman trying doore this way, 
a “ car of juggernaut ” 

TufE-tnfling, clattering, clashing, chaoa-crowned. 
a muddled clatter, voices confused, a shrieking whistle, 
solemn clock strokes “ muttering ere they die,” that 

fade like a halo or 3 dying sigh, 
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another motor “humming a bee refrain,” with its snort- 
ing, trumping, disdainful speed horn 

Striking the silence like a flash of flanit, 
a luckless harlot, a heavy horse hoof, the clank clank of a 
cab, silent wheels, jingling harness, and this succession of 
sounds leads up to the vision of a sly slinking white-face 
dawn, wan,;thin and “sickly ill’’, a slight-formed sylph 

Drawing her veil to show a death-pale ft>rm. 

\ feverishly acute impression of a London niglit is fmced 
on the sense soul in me, but this poetry does not get be- 
yond or give anything more : the poet's policemen and 
tuff-tuffing clattering crowned chaos of a motor car carry 
no meaning to me beyond the dreary fact of their exist- 
ence and the suggestion of a sick melancholy of insomnia. 
But it seems to me that poetry ought to get beyond and 
should give something more. I do not deny the possibi- 
tity of a kind of power in this style and am not blind to 
the aim at a strong identifying vision through something 
intuitive in the sense, a felt exactness of outward things, 
but an inartistic and often unpoetic method cannot be 
saved by a good intention. Still this is the kind of writ- 
ing that holds the present in England and America and 
it demands its place in the purpose of the magazine. 1 
hope however that w'e shall get often a relief m strains 
that go beyond the present to a greater poetic future, — 
let us say, like the exquisite rhythm and perfect foim of 
beauty of Harindranath's poem in the tirst number. 

.All criticism of thought or personal preference apart, 
almost everything in this number is good in matter and 
interesting in its owui kind. “ Shama a already stands 
tirst among Indian magazines in the English tongue for 
sustained literary quality and distinction of tone and in- 
terest. 
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THE TERRESTRIAL LAW 

A consideration of the lines of Kai ma ought certainly 
to begin with a study of the action of the world as it is, 
as a whole, however contrary if may be to the rule or to 
the desire of our moral or our intellectual reason, and to 
see if we cannot find in its own facts its own explanation. 
If the actual truth of the world breaks out from the too 
rigid cadres our moral sense or our intelligence would 
like to see imposed on the freely or the inevitably self- 
determining movement of the Infinite, on the immeasura- 
ble largeness of his being or the mighty complexities of 
his will, it is very likely that that is because our moral 
sense and our intellect, since they are mental and human, 
are too narrow to understand or to bind him. Any shifting 
of the base of the problem by which we get out of the 
difficulty, impose our limits on what overpasses us and 
compel God to be even as ourselves, may very well be an 
evasion and an intellectual device and not the way of 
truth. The problem of knowledge is after all this, to reflect 
the movements of the Infinite and see, and not to force it 
into a mould prepared for it by our intelligence. 

The ordinary idea of Karma follows this latter unsound 
method. The world we see is to our notions, if not immo- 
ral, yet non-moral and contradictory to our idea of what it 
should be. Therefore we go behind it, discover that this 
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earth life is not all, erect anew there oiir moral rule and 
rejoice to find that after all tlie universe does obey our hu- 
man concept’ons and therefore all is well. The mysterious 
conflict, the Manichean struggle, the inextricable tangle 
here of good and evil is not cured or accounted for, but 
we say that at least the good and the evil are justlv dealt 
with according to their kind, this duly rewarded and that 
duly punished in other worlds or other births, there is 
therefore a dominant moral law and we may cherish a 
faith that the good will prevail, Ahuramazda conquer and 
not Ahriman, and c^n the whole all is as it should be. Or 
if not, if the tangle is inextricable, if this world is evil or 
existence itself an enormous mistake — as it must be, man 
is inclined to think, if it does not suit his desires and 
conceptions, — then at least I individually by satisfying the 
moral law may get out of the tangle away to the pleasures 
of a better world or to the bodiless and mindless peace of 
-Virvana. 

But the question is whether this is not a rather 
childish and impatient mood and whether these solutions 
come anywhere near solving the whole complexify of the 
problem. Let us grant that a dominant moral law governs, 
not action, — for that is either free or, if not free, compel- 
led to be of all kinds, — but the result of action in the world 
and that a supreme good will work itself out in the end. 
The difficulty remains why that good should use evil as 
one and almost the chief of its means or the dominant 
moral law, sovereign, unescapable, categorical, imperative, 
the practical governor, if not the reason of our existence, 
should be compelled to fulfil itself through so much that 
is immoral and by the agency of a non-moral force, through 
hell on earth and hell beyond, through petty cruelty of 
punishment and huge fury of avenging calamity, through 
an immeasurable and, as it seems, never ending sequence 
of pain and suffering and torture. It must surely be be- 
cause there are other things in the Infinite and therefore 
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other laws and forces here and of these the moral law, 
however ^reat and sovereign to itself, has to take account 
and is compelled to accomodate its own lines to their 
curve of movement. And if that is so our plain course, if 
we are to see the true connections, is to begin by studying 
the separate law and claim of these other forces : for till 
it is dons we cannot know rightly how they act upon and 
condition or are acted upon and utilised by any moral 
rule that we may distinguish intervening in the complex 
of the world action. And first let us look at the terrestri.al 
law as it is apart from any question of rebirth, the joining, 
the play, the rule, the intention of the forces here : for it 
may be that the whole principle is already there and that 
rebirth does not so much correct or change as complete 
its significance. 

But on earth the first energy is the physical ; the 
lines of the physical energy creating th^ forms, deploying 
the forces of the material universe are the first apparent 
condition-' of our birth and cteate the practical basis and 
the original mould of our earthly existence. And what is 
the law of this first energy, its self-nature, swabhava and 
swadhanna ? It i-, evidently not moral in the human 
sense of the word : the elemental gods of the physical 
universe know nothing about ethical distinctions, but 
only the bare literal rule of energy, the right track and 
circuit of the movement of a force, its right action and 
reaction, the just result of its operation. There is no mora- 
lity, no hesitation of conscience in our or the world's ele- 
ments. The fire is no respecter of persons and if the saint or 
the thinker is cast into it, it will not spare his body. The sea, 
the stormwind, the rock on which the ship drives do not 
ask whether the just man drowned in the waters deserved 
his fate. If there is a divine or a cosmic justice that works 
in these cruelties, if the lightning that strikes impartially 
tree or beast or man, is — but it would appear in the case 
of the man alone, for the rest is accident, — the sword of 
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God or the iiistnunent of Karma, if the destruction wrou- 
ght by the volcano, the typhoon or the earthquake is a 
punishment for the sins of the community or individually 
of the sins in a past life of each man there that suffers or 
perishes, at least the natural forces know it not and care 
nothing about it and rather they conceal from us in the 
blind impartiality of their rage all evidence of any such 
intention. The sim shines and the rain falls on the just 
and the unjust alike ; the beneficence and the maleficen- 
ce of Nature, the gracioys and dreadful Mother, her beau- 
ty and terror, her utility and her danger are bestowed and 
inflicted without favour or disfavour on all her children 
and the good man is no more her favourite than the sin- 
ner. If a law of moral punishment is imposed through 
the action of her physical forces, it must be by a Will 
frem above her or a Force acting unknown to her in her 
inconscient bosom. 

But such a Will could not be itself that of a moral 
Being ethical after the conceptions of man, — unless in- 
deed it resembled man in his most coldly pitiless and 
savage moral reason or unreason. For its action involves 
terrors of punishment that would be abhorred as atrocities 
in an all-powerful human ruler and could not be other 
than monstrous in a moral Divine Ruler. A personal God 
so acting would be a Jehovah-Moloch, a merciless and 
unrighteous demander of righteousness and mercy. On 
the other hand an inconscient Force mechanically execu- 
ting an eternal ethical rule without an author or mover 
would be a paradox : for morality is a creation of cons- 
cious mind ; an inconscient machinery could have no 
idea of good and evil, no moral intention or significance. 
An impersonal or omni-personal conscious Will or Spirit 
in the universe could well exact such a law and assure its 
execution, but must then be, although imposing on us 
good and evil and their results, itself beyond good and 
evil. And what is this but to say that the universal Being 
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(•>.cipfs froni oiir etlik'.il liinit.itio'i- .tncl is a siipramoral, 
appc.iniii:; to iis here in physical N’atiire as an infia-inoral, 
Infinite ? 

N’(uv that a conscious Infinite is there in physical 
N'atiire, we are assiireil hv everv siL,>n, tliontjh it is a cons- 
ciousness not made «)r limited like onrs. All her conslriic- 
lions and motions aie th(<se of an illimitable intuitive 
wisdom too f^reat and spontaneinis and nustei ionsiv seff- 
effective to he descritvd as an intelligence, of a I’ower 
and Will working for Time m eleimlv with an inevilable 
and forecastin'4 movement in each of its steps that in if' 
outward or siiperfiria! nnpefus seenis to iis inconscient. 
And IS there is m her this oreafer consciousness and greater 
power, so too there is an illimitable sfiii it of hai nv mv and 
beauty in her constnicfions that nevei fails hci, though its 
works are not limited bv onr u-sthetic r mons. An infinite 
Ivedomsin too is tlieo', an ilhmit |b!t' spirit of delipht, of 
which we become aware when we entei into unperson, d 
nmtv with her ; and even as tb.at m her which i' tcirihle 
IS a part of her beantv, that in her winch is dan 4 eroii<, 
cruel, destructive is ,i part <’f her delitfhf, her universal 
Anmda. If then all else in iis. onr ictethnence, inir rlvna- 
mic and jolitional, onr aesthi’tir oni hedonistic beiny, 
when they regard the physical niiiveise, feel intuitively 
the satisf.aclior? in it of sometliins great and illimitable 
blit still mystcrioiislv of their own kind, must not onr 
moral sense, oiir sense of Right, find too there the satis- 
faction of something of which it is it'clf the reflection ? 
An intuitive perception of this kind is at the root of onr 
demand for a pioral order in the universe. Yes, but here 
too our partial conceptions, onr own moral canons are not 
sufficient ; this is a greater and illimitable R'ght. not bound 
to the ethical formula, and its first principle is that each 
thing should observe the law of its own energy- and each 
epergy move in its own lines in the total scheme and ful- 
fil its own function and make its own returns. The phy- 
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MC.iI Iaw is the ri^ht aiid |ii-.tice, tin- duty, tlu' i.i 

the physical wairld. The j^odhe.id of I'lre in tlic rp.im-h- 
ad, questioned by the Spiiit, ‘‘What is the powei in iliee ? ' 
makes aiisWer “This is my power tliat whatevei is east 
to me, I burn,' and a similar answer i- made In’ (.nli 
physical thing to the ijue'tion of the lile and llie mind. 

It observes the lines of its phvsie.d (iieigy .md n i oiieei • 
ned with no other l.iw or |tistice. No law of K.irm.i, the 
moral law includecl, could e.xist, if there were in t to begin 
with this principle .is the first found. itu n of oidii. 

Wh.it then is the relation of man to tins phvsie.il nni- 
\eise, man this sijul nitcrveiiiiig m .md pliS'K-illv bom 
ol her 111 a bodv. subjected to lii-r i.iw o| .ulion, whal his 
fiiiictioii ,is something th.il is vet moic lli.m In i, .t life .md 
.1 miiul aiul .1 sjiiiil, wh.it hn swabh.u.i, hi' sw.nih.u iii.i 
I'irst, he owes to hei t iiiecli.imc.d obedience of which 
she herself working m liis body t.ikc' e.nc : but .iKo, ,i . 
.1 soul evoking the powe. of coiisciousiic" neie! in liei, 
his business is to know and to U'c her I.m .md cweii m 
knowing and using it to Ir.iiiscend liei more m.Ui: i il 'unit, 
h.ibil, purpose .md f(.)rmula. ()b-ei v.mce of X.itnie but .sko 
ti .uiscendence of hi't n.iture is contmu.iik llie puij'osr 
C’f the Spirit within Inin. .A coiitmuous ■-eiii- ot tI.nl^- 
cendence'' is the ino't s|gintn.mt thing m the woi Id .k!ioi 
arid evolution it'elf oiilv X.itiire s eonstaiit nnindse .md 
effort of''sctf*exxeeding, of a greater '(.If-bi coining, hei 
way of expressing more and more, getting out a gic.itii 
form of birth and awakened power ot pieseiicc, of the self 
that is in her. Life brings in .i whole i.mge of these tr.u.s. 
cendences, mind another and grt itei i.mge and -uhc 
mind is so evidently imperfect and incomplete. .i ilnngoi 
seeking in its very natiiie, there must surely be a lang'- oi 
many ranges of triin'Ceiidence above mmd. Man meets 
with the powers of his m nd the rule of the plo’s cal .ic- 
tion and the law of vital K.irma, bung' m a 1 iw of men- 
tal and moral Karm.t and lifts along the laddei r’f these 
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scales to something more, to a potency of spiritual action 
which may even lead him to an exceeding of Karma it- 
self, a freedom from or of birth and becoming, a perfect- 
ing transcendence. 

Man’s exceeding of the physical law does not come 
solely by his evolution of a moral sense in a non-moral 
world of Nature. Its essential rule is rather a turning of a 
conscious intelligeuce and w'ill on life and matter, — mora- 
lity itself only this knowledge and will seeking for a rule 
of truth and right of action, s/tiyatit ritain, in his relation 
to his inner self and to his fellow beings. But his dealings 
with the purely physical lines of Nature are non-moral, a 
matter at first of observance where he must, of satisfaction 
by instinctive or experienced utilisings, of suffering at 
her hands by compulsion, and more and more, as he 
grows, of a struggle of his knowledge and will to know 
and master her forces for his use and pleasure, for instru- 
ments and expedients, for a greater base and circle of 
opportunities, for the joy itself of will and knowledge. He 
makes her forces his opportunities and to increase them 
faces her penis. He defies her powers, trangresses her 
limitations, sins coirstantly .against her first prohibitions, 
takes her punishments and overcomes them, becomes by 
wrestling of his mind and will with her acquainted with 
her greater possibilities which she herself has left unused 
while she waited for his coming. She meets his effort with 
physical obstruction and opposition, with a No that cons- 
tantly recedes, with the mask of his own ignorance, with 
the menace of her diuiger. One might suggest the fancy, — 
attributing to her that resistance which certain instincts in 
man oppose to the daring of spiritual adventure, to new en- 
largings of knowledge, new forms of will or new standards 
of conduct, regarding them stupidly as sin and impiety 
because they transgress what is established, — that to physi- 
cal Nature in her fiist power life itself with its starts and 
deviations and stumblings and sutierings is a sin against 
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her law of sure physical harmony and exact measure and 
much more mind with its daring, its sin of boundless ad- 
venture, its final yearnings towards the unmeasured, the 
above-law, the infinite. 

But in fact all that the godhead of physical Nature 
is concerned with in man’s dealings with her is to observe 
a just law of return of her energies to his effort. Wherever 
his knowledge and will can harmonise itself with the lines 
of her energies, she makes a return according to its action 
on her ; where it works on her with insufficiency, ignor- 
ance, carelessness, error, she overwhelms his effort or 
injures; as he wills more and discovers more, she returns 
to him a greater and use aixl fruit other powers, consents 
to his masteries and favours his violences. He has arrived 
at a unity, a Yoga with her in her greater secret possibili- 
ties, — he has liberated them and, as he uses them, so he 
has from her their return. He observes and he extends for 
her her lines and she responds with an exact ministry and 
obedience. Alt this he can do at present within certain 
physical limits and lines «f working and there is a modifi- 
cation but not a radical change. There are indications 
that by a more direct pressure of a mental and psychical 
energy on the physical, the response can be made more 
variable, the physical depart from what seem to be fixed 
limits and habits, and it is conceivable that as knowledge 
and will entered into the region of higher and yet higher 
powers, the action of physical energy might grow entirely 
responsive, giving whatever return, and its lines perfectly 
flexible. But even this transcendence would have to re- 
gard the great original measures fi.xed |?y the All-Will : 
there could be a free use, perhaps a large transformation 
of the physical energy, but not a departure from its funda- 
mental law and purpose. 

All this founds a reign of law, a principle of the just 
return of energy thai is the neutral essence of Karma, but 
it has tio eye of regard for ethical measures and no moral 
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significance. Man may and does invent cruel and immoral 
means of getting at physical knowledge and its powers or 
turn to unethical ends the energies she places at his service, 
but that is a matter between his will and his own soul 
and of his relation with other living beings, his and their 
concern and not hers. Physical Nature gives impartially 
her results and rewards and demands from man obser- 
vance not of the moral but the physical law : she asks for 
a just knowledge and a scrupulous practice of her physical 
lines and nothing else. There is no karmic retort from 
her on the many cruelties of science, no revolt against an 
unethical use of her facilities, much punishment of igno- 
rance but none of wickednesii. If tliere is something in 
the lower rounds of Nature which reacts against certain 
transgressions of the moral law, it begins obscurely on a 
higher scale, with life. A vital reaction of the kind there is 
and it produces physico-vital effects, but mark that in this 
kind of reaction there is no observance of our limits and 
measures, but rather the same promiscuous impartiality 
as in the acts of physical Nature. In this field we have to 
admit a law of vicarious punishment, a constant smiting of 
the innocent for the sins of the guilty which wopld seem 
shocking and brutally unethical and unjust to us if inflic- 
ted by a human being. Life seems to punish itself for its 
errors and excesses without any care to limit the reaction 
to the agent of the excess or the error. There is here an 
order of the lines of energy that is not at least primarily 
or in intention ethical, but rather concerned with a sys- 
tem of returns not governed by our moral ideas. 

The movements of life seem indeed to be as little 
as the physical laid on ethical lines. The fundamental 
right and justice of life is to follow the curve of the vital 
energies, to maintain the functions of the life force and 
to give a return to its own powers. Its function is to sur- 
vive, to reproduce itself, to grow and possess and enjoy, 
to prolong and enlarge and assure its action, power, hav- 
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ing, pleasure as much as earth will allow. All means are 
good to life that secure these ends : the rest is a matter 
of right balance between the vital energy and its physical 
means, of a putting forth of its powers and the kind of 
return it gets for those powers. At first — and this conti- 
nues even after the emergence of mind in life and as long 
as mind is subservient to the life force, — that is all we 
see. Vital nature works out her ejads faultlessly enough, 
bub not by any means blamelessly in the ethical sense. 
Death is her second means of self-preservation, destruc- 
tion her constant instrument for change and renovation 
and progress, suffering inflicted on oneself or on others 
oftenest her price for victory and pleasure. All life lives 
upon other life, makes a place for itself by encroachment 
and exploitation, possesses by association but even more 
by struggle. Life acts by mutual shock and mutual use of 
creatures by each other; but it works only partly by mutual 
help and very much bv a mutual assault and devouring. 
.And its reproduction is bound to a means that the ethical 
sense even when most tolerant feels to be animal and in- 
ferior, is inclined to regard as immoral in itself and, when 
raised to its ascetic or puritan acuities, rejects as vile. And 
yet when once we put aside our limited human conceptions 
and look with impersonal eyes on this vast and various 
and wonderful vital nature into which we are born, we 
find in it a mysteriously perfect order, the work of a deep 
and illimitable intuitive wisdom, an immense Power and 
will at its perfectly seeing work, a great whole of beauty 
and harmony built out of what seems to us a system of 
discords, a mighty joy of life and creation which no heavi- 
est toll of individual death or suffering can tire or dis- 
courage and which, when we enter into oneness with the 
great Ananda of its movement, these things seem rather 
to cast into relief and against the hue of its ecstasy these 
shades not to matter. There is here also, in these steps of 
vital |Nature andi the law of her energies,! a tiuth of the 
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infinite; and this truth of the Infinite’s insistence on life, 
life as it were for its own sake and for the joy of creation 
has its own standards of right and harmony, just balance 
and measure, fit action and reaction of energy that cannot 
be judged by the human rule. It is a pre-mental and still 
impersonal Tapas and Ananda and therefore a still non* 
moral order. 

Man’s relation witlevital Nature is, again, firs’t to be 
one with it by observance and obedience to its rule, then 
to know and direct it by conscious intelligence and will 
and to transcend by that direction the first law of life, its 
rule and habit, formula, initial significance. At first he is 
compelled to obey its instincts and has to act even as the 
animal, but in the enlarged terms of a mentalised impulsion 
and an increasingly dear consciousness and responsible 
will in what he does. He too has first to strive to exist, to 
make a place for himself and his kind, to grow and pos- 
sess and enjoy, to prolong, to enlarge and assure the first 
vital lines of his life movement.Jle too does it even as the 
others, by battle and slaughter^ by devouring, by encroach- 
ment, by laying his yoke on earth and her products and 
on her brute children and on his fellowmen. His virtue, his 
dharma of the vital nature, virfiis, arete, is at first an obli- 
gation to strength and swiftness and courage and all things 
that make for survival, mastery and success. Most even of 
the things in him that evolve an ethical significance have 
at root not a truly ethical but a dynamic character, — such 
as self-control, tapasyat discipline. They are vital-dynamic, 
not ethical energies ; they are a rightly massed, and con- 
centrated, rightly ordered putting forth of mentalised life 
forces and the return they seek and get are of the vital and 
dynamic kind, power, success, mastery, increased capaci- 
ties of vital possession and expansion or the result of these 
things, vital-hedonistic, the satisfaction of his desires, vital 
happiness, enjoyment and pleasure. * 


* To be continued in the next number. 
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The Sons of Heaven* 


There exist certain men over the world who are not 
like the others. It is true that thej’ are not distinguished by 
anything in their appearance ; and yet they differ from 
other men as much as the light and joy of Heaven differ 
from the shadow and the sorrow of earth, h'or there is 
in them the joy of that light, and the light of that joy. 
Among the sons of earth, they are Sons of Heaven. 

#*# 

The most part remain ignored by all. They live un- 
known in the radiant abodes that the others seek for and 
stumble everywhere, unseeing, against the secret doors. 
They know that of which all are ignorant ; they live the 
sublime truth of life. For verily, liow can one know it, 
except by living it ? They possess th.at which all the others 
covet, and which none can possess so long as he covets : 
the supreme Felicity of life. For verily, to one who is no 

longer possessed by desire, all life is a felicity. 

« 

• • 

Oftenest they are even ignorant of each other. They 
are scattered over the ea'rth. Sometimes two among them 
meet, and immediately recognise each other. But ordina- 
rily they dwell alone, lost in the heart of the human crowds. 


• This article is an extract from a new book now in the press. 
The Dawn over Asia’, (Ganesh & Co, Madras). 
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And their isolation even draws them together. The world 
is for them a solitude. But their solitude is a world, and 
their retreat an assembl)'. They enjoy in the midst of 
noise tlie silence. But that silence is filled with fralcinal 
voices. 

.% 

They are usually born or become poor. And yet they 
would not exchange their destiny for the riches and 
royalties of this world. They are the kings of all the 
worlds ; they are the masters of all destinies, the masters 
of the I'lenitude and identity at the heart of all destinies. 
And that, not only beyond the events they bring, but in 
each of them. There is nothing that can increase or 
diminish this plenitude. There is nothing that is not to 
them a gift of this plenitude. No wealth can equal the 
riches of their poverty. Despoiled of all, they are clothed 
in magnificence. All the treasures of this world are theirs. 

#% 

They are acquainted with tribulations. Their life has 
storms, like so many others’, and sometimes its shipwrecks. 
But whatever the violence of contrary winds and the 
tempest without, nothing can trouble within the serenity 
of their skies. As the birds of the sea rest, confident, on 
the clamorous wave, so their soul finds its support on the 
might of the depths. And their heart remains at rest in 
the very bosom of the tempest, cradled by the rushing of 
the forces of the immensity. Even on the fields of battle, 
they enjoy peace, the “peace that surpasses all understan- 
ing.” There is no hell in which they do not see the radi- 
ance of the divine smile. 


This condition does not depend on the religion they 
profess. There are sons of Heaven in every religion. The 
religions are the paths below, but they are on the summit; 
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on the summit where all the paths join, where all the reli- 
ctions are accomplislied, where Heaven becomes one with 
the earth. For these sons of Heaven are the true sons of 
the Earth. They cherish her as their mother. Wlio can 
understand Heaven if he does not love earth ? They 
make Heaven live upon earth. They live on earth the 
life of Heaven. 


\enly, verily, it is not earth that separates man from 
Heaven, if is man who separates Heaven from earth. But 
since he can make at times of this eaitli a hell, he can 
make of it too a very heaven. ..Xo, it is not the earth, it is 
not the flesh tliat separates man from Heaven’s joy — it is 
man’s egoistic soul. If he cannot find the joy of Heaven 
on earth, he will find it nowhere. Egoism survives the 
flesh. If the egoistic soul suffers upon earth, it will suffer 
though it were in the Heaven of Heavens. What heaven 
can give its joy to the soul that has not conquered within 
itself suffering and the cause of suffering ? What soul can 
live in heaven if heaven does not live in the soul ? 


The heaven in which they live is .is lai Iroin that 
which the creeds caii by this name, as from th.it which is 
called by them Hell. For these words only project into 
Eternity the aggrandised image of human fears and desires. 
The true Heaven is in a liberation from these things. And 
likewise their joy is as different from that which men call 
happiness, as from that to which they give the name of 
suffering. For happiness itself is suffering — a promise of 
suffering — to one who does not possess.the unconditioned 
joy. And suffering in its turn changes into ecstasy to the 
being who, breaking his limits of being, recovers the infi- 
nite of the joy of being in all things. For all things are only 
oblivious forms of this joy of being. 
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"Set'k for That, says the L'panishad, from which all 
existences are born, by which being born they live, and to 
which they return... All existences are born from the Bliss, 
and by the Bliss they live, and to Bliss they return.” They 
return to it as soon as they begin to untie the stifling bonds 
ot their ego, and tir breathe at ease in that which is without 
beginning oi end, without limits, without divisions, without 
fault, witlioiit shadow ; the Eternal One. And while some, 
accomplishing the great sacrifice — for the ego is a sacrifice 
— renounce that in order to cteate by force of an e.xclusive 
conceutiation, in sutfermg and blindness, the individual 
means of manifest, ition of the One, others, having achieved 
this work of self-creation, receive its lewarti, and free, 
paiticip-Ue ill the di\iiie play, in the consciousness at last 
reco\ered of the ine.xpressible Bliss. 

• 

* « 

This Is not a doctrine. Doctiines are made to take 
the place of a knowledge lived ; as rules and principles 
are made to take the pl.tce of a living conscience. This is 
an experience, ide- tical for all ages and binder all skies. 
It is ceitam sons of Heaven who speak of these things. 
Each s.ivs them in his own way. For there are a thousand 
ways of making them understood. There are some also 
who do not speak. For they know what cannot be spoken, 
what cannot be understood, e.xcept in one way — in silence. 
But whether they speak oi are silent, all reveal it by their 
e.xample, to those who legard their life. And this teaching 
of their life includes and, at need, replaces all the others 
It is the sole that ail men on all the earth can understand 
and receive, the sole that they await. For that it is that 
makes them happy... 


1 have traversed the earth, seeking for the Sons of 
Heaven. The hour has come when they must font} to- 
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^etlier the centre uf L’nity, the hc;irt of the uui ld that is 
to be born. For anion" these divine men, if some are 
simple souls, shepherds in tlie fields, others are shepherds 
of peoples, warriors on the hattletieid of tiie world. If 
some have no other science than that of the contempla- 
tion that illuminates, others aie tlic li^ht of the Heaven of 
the Spirit. And if m.my h.ive no other power than that of 
the fertile repose of their soul, there are some who are 
masters of the divine action and cieators of llie future. 
'Fo all Heaven gi\ es ils joy — and to some its power. Men 
scarcely believe any lontter to-day in the heroes of the 
old le'^euds. Such beings sfein no loi.^qer to be of this world. 
And yet once mom they a'C in this world. Never h.ivc 
they been so con-c. ms of themselves aiul of tlieir force. 
It is tlijv, the ejreat nameless oi.es, who with a sm|»le 
gesture are makm*' to crumble now, in all the nations, 
die things of yesterday before the men of to-moirow ! 

« « 

1 litive t rivers eel, 1 ti'.'oei'se the eaitli, seeking for the 
sons of Heavi ■. .Xitv'iig li.'‘se I have met, one w,is a 
homeless wandeo r who, having nowheie to lay his head, 
went singing along the roads in.s glee and pieaching his 
joy. Another, a projihet, the religious head of a million 
men. Another greater than all, a solitaiy, the Chosen of 
the future. And around them young men, young gods. 
Women too, wives and divine mothers. But who has a 
right, speaking of them, to raise the veil with which are 
covered the daughters of He.iven... 

• 

• * 

The time now approaches when all must assemble, 
Irom the Orient and the Occident, to form the one and 
multiple body of the Lord of Humanity, of the Lord 
whom, under different names, all the peoples of humanity 
await. 

When they shall be united, He will appear... 
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THE YOGA OF SELF-PERFECTION 
CHAPTER LXXI 
THE SUPRAMEXTAL INSTRUMENTS 
THOUGHT-PROCESS 

Tile bupenniiul, the divine gnosis, is not something 
entireiy aiien to our present consciousness : it is a superior 
instrumentation of tiie spirit and all the operations of out 
iiormai consciousness are limited and inferior derivations 
from the .supraineiitai, because these are tentatives and 
constructions, tiiat the true and perfect, the spontaneous 
and iiarmonious nature aiut action of tlie spirit. .Accor- 
dingly wiieii wo rise from mind to supermind, tlie new 
power of consciousness does not reject, but uplifts, en- 
larges and transfigures tiie (>pei alums of our soul and 
mind and life. It exalts and gives to them an ever greater 
reality of their power and performance. It does not limit 
itself either to the transformation of the superficial powers 
and action of the mind and psychic parts and the life, 
but it manifests and transforms also tliose rarer powers and 
that larger force and knowledge proper to our subliminal 
self that appear now to us as things occult, curiously 
psychic, abnormal. These things become in the supra- 
mental nature not at all abnormal but perfectly natural and 
normal, not separately psychic but spiritual, not occult 
and strange, but a direct, simple, inherent and spontaneous 
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action. The spirit is not limited like the waking material 
consciousness, and the supermind when it takes posses- 
sion of the waking consciousness, dematerialises it, delivers 
it from its limits, converts the material and the psychic 
into the nature of the spiritual being. 

The mental activity that can be most readily organised 
is, as has been already indicated, that of pure ideative know- 
ledge. This is trails! ormed on the higher level to the true 
Jndiuj, supramental thought, supramenlal vision, the supra- 
mental knowledge by identity. The essential action of 
this supramental knowledge has been described in the 
preceding chapter. It is necessary however to see also 
how this knowledge works in outward application and 
how it deals with the data of e.xisteiice. It differs from 
the action of the mind first in this respect that it works 
naturally with tho'-e operations that are to the mind (he 
highest and the most difficult, acting in them or on them 
from above downward and not with the hampered stiain- 
ing upward of the mind or with its restriction to its 
own and the inferior levels. 'Phe highei operations are 
not dependent on the lower assistance, but rather the 
lower operations depend on the higher not only for their 
guidance but for their e.xistence. The lower mental opera- 
tions are therefoie not only changed in character by 
the transtonnation, but are made entirely sulx^rdinate. And 
the higher mental operations too change their character, 
because, supiamentalised, they begin to derive their light 
directly from the highest, the self-knowledge or infinite 
knowledge. 

The normal thought-action of the mind may for this 
puipose be viewed as constituted of a triple motion. First 
and lowest ar d most necessary to the mental being in 
the body is the habitual thought mind that founds its 
ideas upon the data given by the senses and by the sui- 
face experiences of the nervous and emotional being and 
on the customary notions formed by the education and 
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tlie outwrm] life .iiul ein i! o.iment. Th!-. liahitu.i! mind 
lias two iiinveinents^ one a Iciiirl if constant underciinent 
(d merlnnic.tlK’ reemrent ilionqlit alwavs I'epeatin^ itself 
in the --ame rnmul i.i physical, '.-ita:, emotional, practical 
and sMirmanly inlcllectual notion ,ind experience, the 
otliei more activelv wtirkiiiif upon il! new experience 
that til • maid is obliifed to admit and reducing it to 
toi mai l-, of litihitual thitikinq. The meiit ility of the average 
man I' hniited hy this h<diitiia! mind and moves vciy 
iinperiectly outside its circle. 

A second »r;ide of the thinkin" acti vity is the pra^^mafic 
idea inmd that lifes itself above life and acts cieativelv as 
a mediator between the idea and the hfc-power, between, 
tinth d life and tnitli of the idea not vet manifesTed in 
life. It drawi materitil from life and bmlds out o*-' it and 
npon it creative ideas that become dvirmiic for fartlier life- 
development : on the other side il fee 'ives nc'v thought 
;uul nviiM! experience from the mental plane or more 
fuiuiamoiitaily fioin the idea powv.'- of the Inriiiite and 
iminediatelv Uiriis it into mental idea torce and a power 
for actual bcin^ and liviiiL;. The whole turn of this pni”- 
matic idea mnnl is io'.vards action and experience, inward 
as well as outward, the inward casting itself outwaid for 
the sake of a completei s iti-,faction of reality, the outward 
taken into the nnv.ud and returning upon it assimilated 
and changed for fresh formations. The thought is only or 
mainly interesting to the soul on this mental level as a 
means for a large range of action and experience. 

.A third gradation of tliinking opens in us the pure 
ideative mind which lives disinterestedly in truth of tlie idea 
apart from any necessary dependence on its value for 
action and experience. It views the data of the senses and 
the superficial inner experience, out only to find the idea, 
the truth to which they bear witness and to reduce them 
into terms of knowledge. It observes the creative action of 
mind in life in the same way and for the same purpose- 
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Its preoccupation is with knowledge, its whole object is to 
have the delight of ideation, the search for truth, the effort 
to know itself and the world and all that may lie behind 
its own action and the world action. This ideative mind 
is the highest reach of the intellect acting for itself, char- 
acteristically, in its own power and for its own purpose. 

It is difficult lor the human mind to combine rightly 
and harmonise these three movements of tlie intelligence. 
The ordinary man lives mainlv in the habitual, has a com- 
paratively feeble action of the creative and pragmatic and 
experiences a great difficulty m using at all or enteiing in- 
to the movement of the pure ideative mentalitv. The crea- 
tive pragmatic mind is commonly too much occupietl with 
its own motion to move fieely and disinterestedly in the 
atmosphere of pure idetitive order and on 'he other hand 
has often an insuflicieiat grasja on tlie actualities imposed 
by the habitual mentality and tiie obstacle' it impos-'s as 
also on other movements of pragmatic thought and action 
than that which it is itself interested -n budding. 'I'he pin e 
ideative mentality tends to cmistnict abstract and arbitrary 
systems of truth, intellectual sections and ideative edilices, 
and either misses the pragmatic movement nccessar}’ to life 
and lives only or mainly in ideas, or cannot act with 
sufficient power and directness in the life field and is in 
danger of being divorced from or weak in the world of 
the practical and habitual mentality. An accomodation of 
some kind is made, but the tyranny of the predominant 
tendency interferes with the wholeness and unity of the 
thinking being. Mind fails to be assured master even of 
its own totality, because the secret of that totality lies 
beyond it in the free unity of the self, free and therefore 
capable of an infinite multiplicity and diversity, and in the 
supramental power that can alone bring out in a natural 
perfection the organic multiple movement of the self's 
unity. 

The supermind in its completeness reverses the whole 
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order of the mind's thinking. It lives not in the phenome* 
nal, but in the essential, in the self, and sees all as being of 
the self and its power and form and movement, and all the 
thought and the process of the thought in the supermind 
must also be of that character. All its fundamental ideation 
is a rendering of the spiritual knowledge that acts by iden- 
tity with all being and of the supramental vision. It moves 
therefore primarily among the eternal, the essential and 
the universal truths of self and being and consciousness 
and infinite power and delight of being ( not excluding all 
that seems to our present consciousness non-being), and 
all its particular thinking originates from and depends upon 
the power of these eternal verities; but in the second place 
it is at home too with infinite aspects and applications, 
sequences and harmonies of the truths of being of the Eter- 
nal. It lives therfore at its heights in all that which the ac- 
tion of the pure ideative mind is an effort to reach and dis- 
cover, and even on its lower ranges these things are to its 
luminous receptivity present, near or easily grasped and 
available. 

Rut while the highest truths or the pure ideas are to 
the ideative mind abstractions, because mind lives partly 
in the phenomenal and partly in intellectual constructions 
and has to use the method of abstraction to arrive at the 
higher realities, the supermind lives in the spirit and 
therefore in the very substance of what these ideas and 
truths represent, or rather fundamentally are, and truly 
realises them, not only thinks but in the act of thinking 
feels and identifies itself with their substance, and to it they 
are among the most substantial things that can be. Truths 
of cojisciousness and of essential being are to the super- 
mind the very stuff of reality, more intimately and, as one 
might almost say, densely real than outward movement and 
form of being, although these too are to it movement and 
form of the reality and not, as they are to a certain ac- 
tion of the spiritualised mind, an illusion. The idea too 
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is to it real-idea, stuff of the reality of conscious being, 
full of power for the substantial rendering of the triitli and 
therefore for creation. 

And again, while tlie pure ideative mind tends to 
build up arbitrary systems which are menial and partial 
constructions of the truth, the supermind is not bound by 
any representation or system, though it is perfectly able 
to represent and to arrange and construct in the living 
substance of the truth for the pragmatic purposes of the 
Infinite. The mind when it gets free from its exclusive- 
nesses, systematising, attachment to its own construc- 
tions, is at a loss in the infiniteness of the infinite, feels it 
as a chaos, even if a luminous chaos, is unable any longer 
to formulate and therefore to think and act decisively be- 
cause all, even the most diverse or contradictory things, 
point at some truth in this infinity and yet nothing it can 
think is entirely true and all its formulations break down 
under the test of new wiggestions from the infinite. It 
begins to look on the world as a phantasinagory and 
thought as a chaos of scintillations out of the luminous 
indefinite. The mind assailed by the vastness and freedom 
of the supramental loses itself and finds no firm footing 
in the vastiiess. The supermind on the contrary can in its 
freedom construct harmonies of its thought and express- 
ion of being on the firm ground of reality while still hold- 
ing its infinite liberty and rejoicing in its self of infinite 
vastness. All that it thinks, as all that it is and does and 
lives, belongs to the truth, the right, the vast, satyaiii, ri- 
taiii, hriliat. 

The result of this wholeness is that there is no division 
or incompatibility between the free essential ideation of 
the supermind corresponding to the mind’s pure ideation, 
free, disinterested, illimitable, and its creative, pragmatic, 
ideation purposeful and determinative. The infinity of being 
results naturally in a freedom of the harmonies of becoming 
The supertnind perceives always action as a manifestation 
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and expression of the Self and creation as a revelation of 
the Infinite. All its creative and pragmatic thought is an 
instrument of the self’s becoming, a power of illumination 
for that pupose, an intermediary between the eternal iden- 
tity and infinite novelty and variety of illimitable Being 
and its self-expression in the worlds and life. It is this 
that the supermind constantly sees and embodies and whi- 
le its ideative vision and thought interpret to it the illimi- 
table unity and variety of the Infinite, which it is by a per- 
petual identity and in which it lives in all its power of 
being and becoming, there is constantly too a special crea- 
tive thought, associated with an action of the infinite will, 
1 apas, power of being, which determines what it shall pre- 
sent, manifest or create out of the infinite in the course of 
Time, what it shall make — here and now or in any range of 
'I'ime or world — of the perpetual becoming of the self in the 
univei se. 

The supermind is not limited by this pragmatic mo- 
vement and does not take the partial motion or tlje entire 
stream of wliat it so becomes and creates in its thought 
and life for the whole truth of its self or of the Infinite. It 
does not live only in what it is and thinks and does se- 
lectively in the present or on one plane only of being ; it 
does not feed its existence only on the present or the con- 
tinual succession of moments to whose beats we give that 
name. It dues not see itself only as a movement of Time 
or of the consciousness in time or as a creature of the 
perpetual becoming. It is aware of a timeless being beyond 
manifestation and of which all is a manifestation, it is aware 
of what is eternal even in Time, it is aware of many planes 
of existence ; it is aw.ire of p.ast truth of manifestation and 
of much truth of being yet to be manifested in the future, 
but already existing in the self-view of the Eternal. It 
does not mistake the pragmatic reality which is the truth 
of action and mutation for the sole truth, but sees it as s 
constant realisation of that which is eternally real. It 
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kiio\\\> Unit creation whether on tlie plane of matter or of 
life or of mind or of siipermind is aiul can be only a self- 
determined presentation of eternal tiuth, a revelation of 
tlie Eternal, and it is intimately aw. ire of the preexistence 
of the truth of all thin|^s in the Eternal. This seeing con- 
ditions all its pragmatic thoiiglit and its resultant action. 
The maker in it is a selective power of the seer and thinker, 
the self-builder a power of the self-seer, the self-expressing 
soul a power of the infinite spiiit. It create's fieely, .md all 
the more surely and decisively for that freedom, out of the 
infinite .self and spirit. 

It is therefore not prisoned in its special becoming 
or shut up in its round or its couise of action. It is open, 
in a way and a degree to which the mind cannot attain, 
to the truth of other harmonies of cieative becoming 
even while in its own it puts forth a decisive will and 
thought and action. When it is eng.iged in action that 
is of the nature of a struggle, the replacing of past or 
other thought and form and becoming by that which it is 
appointed to manifest, it knows the truth of what it dis- 
places and fulfils even in displacing as well as the truth of 
what it substitutes. It is not bound by its manifesting, 
selecting, pragmatic conscious action, but it has at the 
same time all the joy of a specially creative thought and 
selective precision of action, the Aiiancia of the tiuth of 
the forms and movements equally of its own and of others' 
becoming. All its thought and will oi life .ind .action and 
creation, rich, manifokl, focussing the truth of many planes, 
is liberated and illumined with the illimitable tiuth of the 
Eternal. 

This cieative or pragmatic movement of the supra- 
mental thought and consciousness brings with it an .iction 
wliich corresponds to that of the habitual or mechanical 
mentality but is yet of a veiy difterent character. The thing 
that is created is the self-determination of .i h.irmon\ and all 
harmony proceeds upon seen or given lines and carries with 
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it a constant pulsation and rhythmic recnrience. Tiie snpra- 
niental ttiuu_r;ht, orj^anisim* tlie harmony i)f manifested 
existence of the supramental bein«, founds it on eter- 
nal principles, ca^'ts it upon the ri<^ht lines of the truth 
tliat is to be manifested, keeps sounding as ciiaracteristic 
notes tlie recurrence of tiie constant elements in tlie expe- 
rience and the action which are necessary to constitute the 
harmonv. There is an order of tiie tliought, a cycle of the 
will, a stability in the motion. At the same time its free- 
dom prevents it from being shut up by the recurrence 
into a groove of habitual action turning always mecha- 
nically round a limited stock of thinking. It does not 
like the habitual mind refer and assimilate all new thought 
and experience to a Hxed customary mould of thinking, 
taking that for its basis. Its basis, that to which all is 
referred, is above, iipari bmlhuc, in the largeness of the 
self, in the supreme foundation of the supramental truth, 
bitdhnc ritasyo. Its order of thought, its cycle of will, its 
stable movement of action does not ciystallise into a 
mechanism or convention, but is always alive with the 
spirit, does not live by exclusiveness or hostility to other 
coexistent or possible order and cycle, but absorbs sus- 
tenance from all that it contacts and assimilates it to its own 
principle. The spiritu.il assimilation is practicable because 
all is referred to the largeness of the self and its free 
vision above. The order of the supramental thought and 
will is constantly receiving new light and power from 
above and has no dilticulty in accepting it into its move- 
ment ; it is, as is proper to an order of the Infinite, even 
in its stability of motion indescribably supple and plastic, 
capable of perceiving and rendering the relation of all 
things to each other in the One, capable of e.xpressing 
always more and more of the Infinite, at its fullest of 
expressing in its own way all that is actually expressible of 
the Infinite. 

Thus there is no discord, disparity or difficulty of 
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adjustment in the complex motion of the supramental 
jndna, but a simplicity in the complexity, an assured ease 
in a many-sided abundance that conies from the spon- 
taneous sureness and totality of the self-knowledge of the 
spirit. Obstacle, inner struggle, disparity, difficulty, dis- 
cord of parts and movements continues in the transfor- 
mation of mind to supermind only so long as the action, 
influence or pressure of the mind insisting on its own 
methods of construction continues or its process of building 
knowledge or thought and will of action on the founda- 
tion of a primal ignorance resists the opposite process of 
supermind organising all as a luminous manifestation out 
of the self and its inherent and eternal self-knowledge. 
It is thus that the supermind acting as a representative, 
interpretative, revealingly imperative power of the spirit’s 
knowledge by identity, turning the light of the intinite 
consciousness freely and inimitably into subitance and 
form of real-idea, creating out of power of conscious being 
and power of real idea, stabilising a movement which 
obeys its own law but is still a supple and plastic movement 
of the infinite, uses its thought and knowledge and a will 
identical in substance and light with the knowledge to 
organise in each supramental being his own right mani- 
festation of the one self and spirit. 

The action of ths supramental Jiiihui so constituted 
evidently surpasses the action of the mental reason and 
we have to see what replaces the reason in the supramen- 
tal tranformation. The thinking mind of man finds its most 
clear and characteristic satisfaction and its most precise 
and effective principle of organisation in the reasoning and 
logical intelligence. It is true that man is not and cannot 
be wholly governed either in his thought or his action 
by the reason alone. His mentality is inextricably subjec- 
ted to a joint, mixed and intricate action of the reasoning 
intelligence with two other powers, an intuition, actually 
only half luminous in the human mentality, operating 
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behind the more visible action of the reason or veiled and 
altered in the action of the normal inte!li"ence, and the life- 
mind of sensation, instinct, impulse, which is in its own 
nature a sort of obscure involved intuition and which sup- 
plies the intelligence from below with its first mate- 
rials and data. And each of these other powers is in its own 
kind an intimate action of the spirit operating in mind and 
life and has a more direct and spontaneous character and 
immediate power for perception and action than tlie 
retisoning intelligence. But vet neither of these powers is 
capable of organising for man his mental existence, 

His life-mind — its instincts, its impulses, — is not and 
cannot be self-stifficient and predominant as it is in the low- 
er creation. It has been seized tipon bv the intelligence and 
profoundly altered by it even where the development of the 
Intelligence is imperfect and itself most insistent in its 
prominence. It has lost most of its intuitive character, 
is indeed now infinitely richer as a supplier of materials 
and data, but no longer quite itself or at e.ase in its action 
because half nationalised, dependent at least on some in- 
fused element liowever vague of reasoning or intelligent 
activity and incapable of acting to good purpose without 
the aid of the intelligence. Its roots and place of perfection 
are in the subconscient from which it emerges and man's 
business is to increase in the sense of a more and more 
conscient knowledge and action. Man reverting to a go- 
vernance of his being by the life inind would become either 
irrational and erratic or dull and imbecile and would lose 
the essential character of manhood. 

The intuition on the other hand has its roots and its 
place of perfection in the supramental which is now to 
us the superconscient, and in mind it has no pure and 
no organised action, but is immediately mi.xed with the 
action of the reasoning intelligence, is not quite itself, 
but limited, fragmentary, diluted and impure, and depends 
for the ordered use and organisation of its suggestions on 
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the aid of the logical reason. The human mind is never 
quite sure of its intuitions until they have been viewed 
and confirmed by the judgment of the rational intelligence: 
it is there that it feels most well founded and secure. 
Man surmounting reason to organise his tliouglit and life 
by the intuitive mind would be already surpassing his 
characteristic humanity and on the w.ay to the development 
of supermanhood. This can only be done above : for to at- 
tempt it below is only to achieve another kind of imper- 
fection : there the mental reason is a necessary factor. 

The reasoning intelligence is an intermediate agent be- 
tween the life mind and the yet undeveloped supramental 
intuition. Its business is that of an intermediary, on 
the one side to enlighten the life mind, to make it 
conscient and govern and regulate as much as mav be its 
action until Nature is ready to evolve the supramental 
energy which will take hold of life and illumine and per- 
fect all its movements by converting its obscurely intuitive 
motions of desire, emotion, sensation and action into a spi- 
ritually and luminously spontaneous life manifestation of 
the self and spirit. On the other higher side its mission 
is to take the rays of light which come from above and 
translate them into terms of intelligent meniality and to 
accept, examine, develop, intellectually utilise the intuitions 
that escape the barrier and descend into mind from the 
superconscience. It does this until man, becoming more 
and more intelligently conscient ot himself ai'.d his envi- 
ronment and his being, becomes also aware that he can- 
not really know these things by his reason, but can only 
make a mental representation of them to his intelligence. 

The reason, liowever, tends in the intellectual man 
to ig'nore the limitations of its power and function and 
attempts to be not an instrument and agent but a substitute 
for the self and spirit. Made confident by success and 
predominance, by the comparative greatness of its ov\n 
light, it regards itself as a thing primary and absolute, 
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assures itself of its own entire truth and sufficiency and 
endeavours to become the absolute ruler of mind and 
life. This it cannot do successfully, because it depends on 
the lower life intuition and on the covert supermind and 
its intuitive messages for its own real substance and exis- 
tence. It can only appear to itself to succeed because it 
reduces all its experience to rational formulas and blinds 
itself to half the real nature of the thought and action that 
is behind it and to the infinite deal that breaks out of its 
formulas. The excess of the reason only makes life artifi- 
cial and rationally mechanical, deprives it of its spontaneity 
and vitality and prevents the freedom and expansion of 
the spirit. The limited and limiting mental reason must 
make itself plastic and flexible, open itself to its source, 
receive the light from above, exceed itself and pass by an 
euthanasia of transformation into the body of the supra- 
menlal reason. Meanwhile it is given power and leading 
for an organisation of thought and action on the charac- 
teristically human scale intermediate between the subcons- 
cient power of the spirit organising the life of the animal 
and the supercon^cient power of the spirit which beco- 
ming conscient can organise the existence and life of 
a spiritual supermanhood. 

The characteristic power of the reason in its fullness 
is a logical movement assuring itself first of all available 
materials and data by observation and arrangement, 
then acting upon them for a resultant knowledge gained, 
assured and enlarged by a first use of the reflective pow- 
ers, and lastly assuring itself of the correctness of its 
results by a more careful and formal action, more vigilant, 
deliberate, severely logical which tests, rejects or confirms 
them according to certain secure standards and processes 
developed by reflection and experience. The first business 
of the logical reason is therefore a right, careful and com- 
plete observation of its available material and data. The 
first and easiest field of data open to our knowledge is the 
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world of Nature, of the physical objects made external to 
it by the separative action of mind, things not ourself 
and therefore only indii^ctly kiwwable by an interpreting 
of our sense perceptions, by observation, accumulated ex- 
perience, inference and reflective thinking. Another field 
is our own internal being and its movements which one 
knows naturally by an internally acting mental sense, by 
intuitive perception and constant experience and by reflec- 
tive thought on the evidences of our nature. The reason 
with regard even to these inner movements acts best and 
knows them most correctly by detaching itself and regar- 
ding them quite impersonally and objectively, a movement 
which in the Yoga of knowledge ends in viewing our 
own active being too as not self, a mechanism of Nature 
like the rest of the world-e.xistence. The knowledge of 
other thinking and conscious beings stands between these 
two fields, but is gained, too, indirectly by obseivation, by 
experience, by various means of communication and, 
acting on these, by reflection and inference laigely foun- 
ded on analogy from our knowledge of our own nature. 
Another field of data which the reason has to observe is 
its own action and the action of the whole human intelli- 
gence, for without that study it cannot be assured of the 
correctness of its knowledge or of right method and pro- 
cess. Finally, there are other fields of knowledge for which 
the data are not so easily available and which need the de- 
velopment of abnoimal faculties, — the discovery of things 
and ranges of existence behind the appearances of the 
physical world and the discovery of the secret self or 
principle of being of man and of Nature. The fiist the 
logical reason can attempt to deal w itli, accepting subject 
to its scrutiny whatever data become available, in the 
same way as it deals with the physical world, but ordi- 
narily it is little disposed to deal with them, finding it 
more easy to question and deny, and its action here is 
seldom assured or effective. The second it usually attem- 
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pts lo dii^cover by ;i constructive inetapliysical logic found- 
ded on its analytic and synthetic observation of the phe- 
■ oniena of life, mind atid matter. 

The operation of the logical reason is the same in all 
these fields of its data. At first the intelligence amasses a 
store of observations, associations, percepts, recepts, conce- 
pt-', makes a more or less obvious arrangement and classifi- 
cation of relations ai d of things according to their likenesses 
.ind dilferences, and works upon them by an accumulating 
store and a constant addition of ideas, memories, imagi- 
nations, judgments; these make up primarily the nature of 
.activity ot our knowledge. There is a kind of natOral enlar- 
gement of this intelligent activity of the mind progressing 
bv its own momentum, an evolution aided more and mo- 
le by a deliberate culture, the increase of faculties gained 
by the culture becoming m its turn a part of the nature as 
they settle into a more spontaneous action, — the result a 
progression not of the character and essential power of 
the intelligence, Init of its degree of power, fle.xibility, va- 
iiety of capacity, fineness. There is a correction of errors, 
an accumulating of assured ideas and judgments, a recep- 
tion or formation of fresh knowledge. At the same time a 
necis^itv arises for a more precise and assured action of 
the intelligence which will get rid of the superficiality of this 
ordinary method of the intelligence, test every step, scru- 
tinise severely every conclusion and reduce the mind’s ac- 
tion to a well founded system and order. 

This movement develops the complete logical mind 
and raises to- its acme the acuteness and power of the intel- 
ligence. The rougher and more superficial observation is 
replaced or supplemented by a scrutinising analysis of all the 
process, properties, constituents, eneigies making up or 
related to the object and a synthetic construction of it as a 
whole which is added to or in gieat part substituted for 
the mind’s natural conception of it. The object is more 
precisely distinguished from all others and at the same li- 
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me there is a comjVeter discovery of its relations with others. 
There is a ti.xing of sameness or likeness and kinship and 
also of divergences and differences resiiltmj> on one side m 
the perception of the fundamental unity of being and Na- 
ture and the similarity and continuity of tlieir processes, 
on the other in a clear precision and classification of diffe- 
rent energies and kinds of beings and objects. 'I'he amas- 
sing and ordering of the materials and dat.i of knowledge 
aie carried to perfection as far as is possible to the logical 
intelligence. 

•Memory is the indispensable aid of the mind to pic- 
serve its past observations, the inomory of the individual 
but also of the race, whether in the ai tihcial form of accu- 
mulated records or the general race memory preserving its 
gains with a sort of constant repetition and renewal and, an 
element not sufficiently appreciated, a latent ineinoiy that 
can under the pressing of vaiious kinds of stimulation 
repeat under new conditions past movement'- of knowledge 
lor judgment by the incre.iscd information and intelligen- 
ce. The developed logical mind puts into order the acti- 
on and resources of the human memory and trains it to 
make the utmost use of its matei lals. 1 he human judgment 
naturally works on these materials in two ways, by <i moic 
or less rapid and summary combination of observation, 
inference, creative or critical conclusion, insight, immedi- 
ate idea— this is largely an attempt of the mind to woik m a 
spontaneous manner with the directness that can only be se- 
curely achieved by the highei faculiv of the intuition, for 
in the mind it produces much false conhdence and unre- 
liable certitude, — and a slower but in the end intellectually 
surer seeking, considering and testing judgment that deve- 
lops into the careful logical action. 

The memory and judgment are both aided by the 
imagination which, as a function of knowledge, suggests pos- 
sibilities not actually presented or justitied by the other 
powers and opens the doors to fresli visUs. The developed 
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logical intelligence Lisesthe imagination for suggesting new 
discovery and Jiypother.is, but is careful to test its suggesti- 
ons fully by observation anil a sceptical or scrupulous 
judgment. It insists too on testing, as far as may be, all the 
action of the judgment itself, rejects hasty inference in 
favour of an ordered system of deduction and induction 
and makes sure of alt its steps and of the justice, continuity, 
compatibility, cohesion of its conclusions. A too formali- 
sed logical mind discourages, but a free use of the whole 
action of the logical intelligence may rather heighten a cer- 
tain action of immediate insight, the mind’s nearest appro- 
ach to the higher intuition, but it does not place on it an 
iiiiqualilied reliance. The endeavour of the logical reason is 
always by a detached, disinterested and carefully founded 
method to get lid of error, of prejudgment, of the mind’s 
false confidence and arrive at reliable certitudes. 

And if this elaborated method ot the mind were 
really sufticient for truth, there would be no need of any 
higher step in the evolution of knowledge. In fact, it in- 
creases the mind’s hold on itself and on the world around 
it and serves great and undeniable utilities : but it can 
never be sure whether its data supply it with the frame of 
a real knowledge or only a frame useful and necessaiy 
for the human mind and will in its own present form of 
action. It is more and mi>re perceived that the knowledge of 
phenomen.i increases, but the knowledge of realitv escapes 
this laborious pmcess. A tune must come, is alreadv co- 
mind when the mind perceives the necessity of calling to 
its aid and developing fully the intuition and all the great 
range of powers that he concealed behind our vague use 
of the word and uncertain perception of its significance. 
In the end it must discover that these powers can not only 
aid and complete but even replace its own proper' action. 
That will be the beginning of the discovery of the supra- 
mental energy of the spirit. 

The supennind, as we have seen, lifts up the action 
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of the mental consciousness towards and into the intui- 
tion, creates an intermediate intuitive mentality insufficient 
in itself but greater in power than the logical intelligence, 
and then lifts up and transforms that too into the true 
supramental action. The first well org.ini''ed action of the 
supermind in the ascending oider is the supramental rea- 
son. not a higher logical intellect, but a directly luminous 
organisation of intimately subjective ami intimately ob- 
jective knowledge, the higher btiddhi, the logical or rather 
the logos Vijnana. The supramental reason does all the 
work of the reasoning intelligence and does much more, 
but with a greater power and in a ditiercnt fashion. It is 
then itself taken up into a higher range of the power of 
knowledge and in that too nothing is lost, but all farther 
heightened, enlarged in scope, Iransfonned in power of 
action. 

The ordinary language of the intellect is not suffi- 
cient to describe this action, for the same words have to be 
used, indicating a certain correspondence, but actually to 
connote inadequately a different thing. Thus the supermind 
uses a certain sense action, employing but not limited by 
the physical organs, a thing which is in its nature a form 
consciousness and a contact consciousness, but the men- 
tal idea and e.xperience of sense can give no conception of 
the essential and characteristic action of this siipramen- 
talised sense consciousness. Thought too in the supramen- 
tal action is a different thing from the thought of the men- 
tal intelligence. The supramental thinking is felt at its 
basis as a conscious contact or union or identity of the 
substance of being of the knower with ths substance of 
being of the thing known and its figure of thought as the 
power of awareness of the self revealing through the meet- 
ing or the oneness, because carrying in itself, a certain 
knowledge form of the object's content, action, signifi- 
cance. Therefore observation, raemoiw, judgment too mean 
«ach a different thing in the supermind from what it is 
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in the process of the mental intelligence. 

The snpramental reason observes all that the intelli- 
gence observes — and mnch more ; it makes, that is to 
say, the thing to be known the field of a perceptual ac- 
tion, in a certain way objective, that causes to emerge its 
nature, character, quality, action. But this is not that 
artificial objectivity by which the reason in its observation 
tries to extrude the element of personal or subjective 
error. The supermind sees everything in the self and its 
observation must therefore be subjectivelv objective and 
much nearer to, though not the same as the observation 
of our own internal movements regarded as an object of 
knowledge. It is not in the separatively personal self or 
by its power that it sees and therefore it has not to be on 
guard against the element of personal error : that inter- 
feres only while a mental substratum or environing atmos- 
phere yet remains and can still throw in its influence or whi- 
le the supermind is still acting by descent into the mind to 
change it. And the supramental method with error is to 
eliminate it, not be any other device, but by an increasing 
spontaneity of the supramental discrimination and a cons- 
tant heightening of its own energy. Tiie consciousness of 
supermiiid is a cosmic consciousness and it is in this self 
of universal consciousness, in wliich the individual knower 
lives and with which he is more or less closely united, 
that it holds before him the object of knowledge. 

The knower is in his observation a witness and this 
relation would seem to imply an otherness and difference, 
but the point is that it is not an entirely separative differ- 
ence and does not bring an e.xcluding idea of the thing 
observed as completely not self, as in the mental seeing 
of an external object. There is always a basic feeling of 
oneness with the thing known, for without this oneness 
there can be no supramental knowledge. The knower carrv- 
ing the object in his universalised self of consciousness as 
a thing held before his station of witness vision includes 
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it in his own wider being. The snprainental observation 
is of things with which we are one in the being and cons- 
ciousness and are capable of knowing them even as we 
know oirrselves by (he force of tint oneness : the act of 
observation is a movement towards bringing out the latent 
knowledge. 

There is, then, first a fundamental unity of conscious- 
ness that is greater or less in its power, more or less com- 
pletely and inimediatelv revelatory of its contents of know- 
ledge according to our progress and elevatiiMi and intensity 
of living, feeling and seeing in the snpnmenlal rangi's. 
There is set up between the knnwer and the object of know- 
ledge, as a result of tins funrlamcntal unity, a ^trealn or brid- 
ge of conscious connection — one is obliged to u<e ima’e', 
however inadequate — and as a consequence a con'act or ac- 
tive union enabbng one to see, feel, sense supramentally 
what is to be known in the object or about it. Sometimes 
this stream or bridge of connection is not sensibly felt at 
the moment, only the results of (he contact are noted, but 
it is always realiv there and .in after memory can always 
make us aware that it was really all the time present : as 
we grow in supramentality, it becomes an abiding factor. 
The necessitv of this stream or tins bridge of connection 
ceases when the fundamental oneness becomes a complete 
active oneness. This process is the ba'.^is of what Patanj.ili 
calls sanyamn, a concentration, directing or dwelling of 
the consciousness, by which, he says, onecan be-'ome aware 
of all that is in the object. But the necessiiy of concen- 
tration becomes slight or ml when the .aciive oneness grows 
the luminous consciousness of the object and its contents 
becomes more spontaneous, normal, facile. 

There are three possible movements of this kind of 
supramental observation. First, the knower may project 
himself in consciousness on the object, feel hi', cognition 
in contact or enveloping or penetrating it and there, as it 
were in the object itself, become aware of what he has to 
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know. Or he may by the contact become aware of that 
which is in it or belongs to it, as for example the thought 
or feeling of another, coming from it and entering into 
himself where he stands in his station of the witness. Or 
he may simply know in himself by a sort of supramental 
cognition in his own witness station without any such 
projection or entrance. The startingpoint and apparent 
basis of the observation may be the presence of the obje- 
ct to the physical or other senses, but to the supermind 
this is not indispensable. It may be instead an inner 
image or simply the idea r)f the object. The simple will 
to know may bring to the supramental consciousness the 
needed knowledge — or, it mav be, the will to be known or 
communicate itself of the object of knowledge. 

The elaborate process of analytical observation and 
synthetical canstniction adopted by the logical intelligence 
is not the method of the supermind and yet there is a corres- 
ponding action. The supermind distinguishes bv a direct 
seeing and without any mental process of taking to pieces 
the particularities of the thing, form, energy, action, quality, 
mind, soul that it has in view, and it secs too with an equal 
directness and without any process of construction the 
significant totality of which these particularities are the 
incidents. It sees also the essentiality, the Swabhava, of 
the thing in itself, of wh'ch the totality and the particularities 
are the manifestation. And again it sees, whether apart from 
or through the essenti.ility or swabhava, the one self, the 
one existence, consciousness, power, force of which it is 
the basic expression. It may be observing at the time only 
the particnl.arities, but the whole is implied, and rice versa , — 
as. for .an example, the total state of mind out of which a 
thought or a feeling arises,— and the cognition may start 
from one or the other and proceed at once by immediate 
suggestion to the implied knowledge. The essentiality is 
similarly implied in the whole and in each or all of the 
particulars and there mav be the same rapid o*- immediate 
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alternative or alternate process. The lojiic ot the sui>crmind 
IS ditferent from that ul the mind ; it secs always the self 
as what is, the essentiality of the tiling as a tundamcntal 
expression of the bcmj; and power of the self, and the 
whole and paiticiilais as a consequent manifestation of 
this power and its active expression. In ilie fullness of the 
supramental consciousness and coj^nition this is the cons- 
tant order. All perception'iil uiiitv. similarity, difference, 
kind, uniqueness .irrn'cel at liv the siipraineiiia! reason is 
consonant with and di peiuls on tins order. 

This observing action of supermind applies to all 
things. Its view of piivsical objects is not and cannot be 
only a surface or outward view, even when concentrated 
on the externals. It secs the foim, .action, properties, but 
It IS aware at the same time of the qualities or energies, 
guna, sliakli, of which the form is a translation, and it 
sees them not as an inference or deduction fiom the form 
or action, but feels and sees them directly in the being 
of the object and quite as vividly,— one might say, with a 
subtle concreteness and line substantiality, — as the form or 
sensible action. It is aware too of the consciousness that 
mamfesls itself in quality, energy, form. It can feel, know, 
observe, see forces, tendencies, impulsions, things abstract 
to us quite as directly and vividly as the things we now 
call visible and sensible. It observes in just the same way 
persons and beings. It can take as its starting-point oi 
first indication the speech, action, outward signs, but it is 
nut limited by or dependent on them. It can know and feel 
.uid observe the very self and consciousness of another, can 
either proceed to that directly through the sign or can in its 
more powerful action begin with it and at once, instead of 
seeking to know the inner being through the evidence of 
the outer e.xpression, understand rather all the outer ex- 
pression in the light of the inner being. Even so, complete- 
ly, the supramental being knows his own inner being and 
nature. The supermind can too act w ith equal power and 
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observe witli direct experience what is hidden behind the 
physic.d brder ; it can move in other planes than the 
material universe. It knows the self and reality of things 
by identity, by experience of oneness or contact of oneness 
and a vision, a seeing and realising ideation and know, 
ledge dependent on or derived from these things, and its 
thouglit presentation of the truths of the spirit are an ex- 
pression of this kind of sight and experience. 

The supramental memory is different from the men- 
tal, not a sloiing up of past knowledge and experience, 
but an abiding presence of knowledge tliat can be brought 
forward or, more cliaracteristically, offers itself, when it is 
needed : it is not dependent on attention or on conscious 
reception, for the things of the past not known actually or 
not observed can be called up from latency by an action 
which is yet essentially a remembrance. Especially on a 
certain level all knowledge presents itself as a remembering, 
because all is latent or inherent in the self of supermind. 
The future like the past presents itself to knowledge in the 
supermind as a memory of the preknown. The imagination 
transformed in tne siipermmd acts on one side as a power 
of true image and symbol, always an image or index of 
some value or significance or other truth of being, on the 
other as an inspiration or interpretative seeing of possibili- 
ties and potentialities not less true than actual or realised 
things. These are put in their place either by an attendant 
intuitive or inteipietative judgment or by one inherent in 
the vision of the image, symbol or potentiality, or by a 
supereminent revelation of that which is behind the im- 
age or symbol or which determines the potential and the 
actual and their relations and, it may be, overrides and 
overpasses them, imposing ultimate truths and supreme 
certitudes. 

The supramental judgment acts inseparably from the 
supramental observation or memory, inherent in it as a 
direct seeing or cognition of values, significances, ante* 
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cedents, consequences, relations, etc ; or it supervenes on 
the observation as a luminous disclosing idea or sugges- 
tion ; or it may go before, independent of any observa- 
tion, and then the object called up and observed confirms 
visibly the truth of the idea. But in each case it is suffi- 
cient in itself for’ifi^own put pose, is its own evidence and 
does not really depenti for its truth on any aid or confirma- 
tion. There is a logic of the suprainental reason, but its 
function is not to test or scrutinise, to support and prove 
or to detect and eliminate error. Its function is simply to 
link knowledge with knowledge, to discover and utilise 
harmonies and arrangement and relations, to organise the 
movement of the supramental knowledge. This it does 
not by any formal rule or construction of inferences but 
by a direct, living and immediate seeing and placing of 
connection and relation. All thought in the supermind is 
in the nature of intuition, inspiration ur revelation and all 
deficiency of knowledge is to be supplied by a farther 
action of these powers ; error is prevented by the action of 
a spontaneous and luininous disci imination ; the move- 
ment is always from knowledge to knowledge. It is not 
rational in our sense but suprarational, — it does sovereignly 
what is sought to be done stumblingly and imperfectly by 
the mental reason. 

The ranges of knowledge above the supramental rea- 
son, taking it up and exceeding it, cannot W’ell be des- 
cribed, nor is it necessary here to make the endeavour. 

It is sufficient to say that the process here is more sufficient, 
intense and large in light, iinperativei instantaneous, the 
scope of the active knowledge larger, the way nearer to 
the knowledge by identity, the thought more packed with 
the luminous substance of self-awareness and all-vision 
and more evidently independent of any other inferior sup- 
port or assistance. 

These characteristics, it must be remembered, do not 
fully apply even to the strongest action of the intuitive 
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mentality, but are there seen only in their first glimpses. 
Nor can they be entirely or iinmixedly evident so long 
as supramentality is only forming with an undercurrent, a 
mixture or an environment of mental action. It is only 
when mentality is overpassed and drops away into a 
passive silence that these can be the full disclosure and 
thesovereign and integral action of the supramental gnosis. 


The Eternal Wisdom 


BOOK III 

THE UNION OF ALL IN THE ONE IN ALL 

III 

HAPPINESS THROUGH LOVE. 

1 He who loves is in joy, he is free and nothing 
stops him. 

2 Men will only be happy when they all love each 
other. 

3 Man cannot possess perfect happiness until all that 
separates him from others h-as been abolished in 

4 oneness. — There can be no true freedom and happi- 
ness so long as men have not understood their one- 
ness, 

5 Man finds happiness only in serving his neighbour. 
And he finds it there because, rendering service to 
his neighbours, he is in communion with the divine 
spirit that lives in them. 

6 Why are we all joy when we have done a good 
action ? Because each gootl action assures us that 


1) Imitation of Christ.— 2) Tolstoi.— 3() Angelos Sileaios.— 
Channing. — .5) Tolstoi. — 6) id. 
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our true "I” is not limited to our own person, but 
exists in all that lives, 

7 When one lives for oneself, one lives only a por- 
tion of his true "I”. When one lives for others, one 
feels his “1” expanding. 

8 The life of men is painful only because they do 
not know that the soul which is in each of us lives 
in all men. It is thence that comes animosity, that 
some are rich, others poor, some are masters, others 
workers, thence that come envy, hatred and all 
human torments. 

9 All the miseries of men are caused not by bad 
harvests, conflagrations, brigands, but simply because 
they live in discord. They are in discord because 
they do not believe in the voice of love who lives in 
them and calls them to union. 

0 One has no reason to regret when one dies, when 
one has lost money, property or house ; all that does 
not belong to the man. One should have regret when 
man loses his real good, his greatest happiness ; the 
faculty of loving. 


* 

1 1 Be useful one to the other and the earth will flou- 
rish under your hands and wild animals will be 
obliged to respect your union. 

12 You will end by the discovery that the best means, 
of health is to watch over the good health of others, 
and that the surest way to feel happy is to watch 
over the happiness of others. 

13 If man thinks only of himself and seeks every- 
where his own profit, he cannot be happy. If thou 
wouldst really live for thyself, live for others. 

7) id.— 8> id.— 9) id.— 10: id.— 11) S.-iadi.— 12; Vivekanand^ 

— is; Seneca. 
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14 If thou livest for thyself alone, thou feelesf thyself 
surrounded by enemies and the happiness of each an 
obstacle to thy own happiness. Live for others and 
thou wilt feel thyself surrounded by friends and the 

15 happiness of each will become thy happiness. — When 
wilt thou understand that the true happinc&s is always 
in thy power and that it is the love for all men. 

16 There is only one thinj* to do in order to be sure 
of beiiif* happy : it is to love the good and the wick- 
ed. Love always and thou wilt be happy always. 

17 — Wilt thou that thy heart should be free from sor- 
row ? Forget not the hearts that sorrow devours. 


14) ToUtoi, — 10) Marcus Aurelius. — 16) Tolstoi.— 17) Saadi. 


CHARITY 


1 Charity is the affection that impels us to sacrifice 
ourselves to humankind as if it were one being with 
us. 

2-3 He is truly great who h.as great charity. — And there 
is no more perfect life than that which is passed in 
the commerce and society of men when it is filled 
with charity towards one’s neighbour. 

4 For charity covers a multitude of sins. 

5 Let charity be without dissimulation. 

6 Though I speak with the tongues of men and of an- 
gels and have not charity, I am as a sounding brass or 

1> Confucius.— 2) Imitation of Christ.— 3.— J. Tauler — 4) St. 

Poter. IV. 8.-5) Romans. XII. 9.-6) I. Corinthians. 1, 8. 13- 

XIV. 8. 
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a tinkling cymbal. And though I have the gift of pro- 
phecy and understand all mysteries and all know- 
ledge, and though I have all faith so that I could 
remove mountains, and have not charity, I am nothing. 
And though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, 
and though I give my body to be burned, and have 
not charity, it profiteth me nothing. Charity suffereth 
long and is kind ; charity envieth not ; charity vaun- 
teth not itself, is not puffed up doth not behave itself 
unseemly seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, 
thinketh no evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoi- 
ceth in the truth, beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all things. Charity 
never faileth...And now abideth faith, hope, charii}’, 
these three : but the greatest of these is charity. 
Follow after charity. 

7 Walk in charity. 

8 Let all your things be done with charitv. 


7) Ephesians. V. 2. — 8) I. Corinthians. XVI. 14. 


LOVE ALL THAT LIVES. 

1 The love for all that lives : all the religions teach 
it to us, the religion of the Brahmins, of the Bud- 
dhists, of the Hebrews, of the Chinese, of the Chris- 
tians, of the Mohammedans. Therefore the most 
necessary thing in the world is to learn to love. 

2 — Faith may vary with different men, in different 
epochs, but love is invariable in all. The true faith is 

1> Tolstoi. — 2 ) Ibrahim of Cordova, 
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3 What is virtue It is seiiscbility towards all crea- 

4 tiircs. — Hiiiiiaiiity does not embrace only the love of 
one’s like : it extends over all creatures. 

5 'file wise man acts towards all beings even as 

6 towards himself. — To do no evil to any being, nei- 
ther by action, nor by thought, nor by word ; to will 
the good and to practise it ; such is the eternal law 

7 of the good. — He who does no evil to any is as if the 
father and mother of .all beings. 

8 The superioi man or the sage loves all beings that 
live, but has not for llicin the sentiments of humani- 
ty which he has tor men. I4e has for men sentiments 
of humanity, but he does not love them with the love 
which he has foi his father and mother. He loves 
his fatliei and mother with filial love iind he has for 
men sentiments of humanity. He has for men senti- 
ments of humanity and he loves all beings that live. 

9 He must be good to animals, yet better to men, 

10 The man to whom all men are strangers, who sees 
no other existence than his own and considers his 
like as phantoms capable only of serving his ends or 
of opposing them, sees the whole woild extinguished 
at the moment of his death. On the contraty, he 
who recognises himself in others, even in all that 
lives, and pours his existence into that of every ani- 
mated being, loses in dying only a feeble part of his 
life. Having destroyed the illusion which separated 
his consciousness from the rest of the world, he con- 
tinues to live in all those whom he has loved. 

* * 

11 Compassion toward animals is essentially bound 
np with goodness of character. Whoever is cruel to 

12 them cannot be good to men. — Hard to animals, hard 

to men. 

Hitopadesa. — 4) Chiucse Proverb . — bJ Madharata. — 0) id. 

— 7) id. — 8.)MengTse. — DBaha Ullah. — lO) Sehopeahauer. — H) id. 

—12) Proverb.— 13) Jatakaraala. 
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13 Tlie poor animats who live in an obscure cons- 
ciousness of dream posses many lights to love and 
campassion. 

14 One can recognise in those beings who are so lar 
from ns the principle of oiir own existence. 

15 We feel in oiir conscience that that by which we 
live, that which we call our true “ I ” is the same not 
only in each man but also in a dog, a horse, a mouse, 
a fowl, a sparrow, a bee and even a plant, 

16 Tliere is no beast on the earth, no bird flying on its 

17 wings that do not form a community like us. — When 
the incapacity to hurt and goodness are fully develop- 
ed in him who has attained to the enlightened culture 
of the soul, there is a complete absence of enmity 
towards men, as also, towards the animals who are 
near to him 

18 A man is not a master because he despotically sub- 
jects being living at his mercy. He can be called a 
master who has compassion for all that lives. 

19 By not doing evil to creatures and mastering one’s 
senses... one arrives here below at the supreme goal. 

20 Discovering himself everywhere and in all things, 
the disciple embraces the entire world in a sentiment 
of peace, of compassion, of love^large, profound and 
without limits, delivered from all wrath and all hatred. 

21 Without stick or sword, filled with sympathy and 
benevolence, let the disciple show to all beings love 
and compassion. 

22 Nourish in your heart a benevolence without limits 
for all that lives. 

23 Thus thou shalt be in perfect accord with all that 

14) Schopenhauer.— 157 ToUtoi.— 16) Koran.— 17) Patanjali. 

— 18) Dhammapsda.— 1th Laws of Manu.— 20) Magghima Xikaya. 

i^21) id.— 22) Metta Sutta.— 23) Book of Golden Precepts. 
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lives, thou shalt love tnen a>5 thy brotheas. 

+ Thou shalt not imiz/le the* ox that (reads thy grain 
5 Be gentle, strike not an inoffensive animal, break 
not a domestic tree, 

26 All, even the vegetables, have rights to thy sensibi- 
lity 

27 Do no harm to an ant that i^ carrying its giain of 
corn, fo' t hn"- a IhV - lid sweet life is a good. 

28 Have comp;, a ' i, have pity for all beings (hat 
live. Let thy heart bo benevolent and sympathetic 
towards all that lives. 


24) Deuteronomy.— 25 > Pythagora3.-26) Chinese Prorerb.— 
7>Firdausi.-28; Fo-sbu-tsm-king- 


A Defence of Indian Culture 


XX 

I lia\e spoken liitiicrUi of the ;;ic<itncbb of Indian 
eivilibation in the tliiii,t;b most iinponant to human cul- 
ture, those .iclivities that raise man to his noblest poten- 
tialltio> a', a nictital, a spiritual, religious, intellectual, ethi- 
cal. aesthetic being, and in aii these matters the cavillings 
of the critics bieak down before the height and largeness 
and profundity revealeil when we look at the whole and 
all its parts in the light ol .1 true understanding of the 
spirit and intention and a close disceining regard on the 
actual acliieveineiit ol the culture. I'here is revealed not 
only a great civilis.itioii, hiu one of the half dozen greatest 
of which we have a still existing recoid. But there are 
many who would admit the greatness of the achievement 
of India in the things of the mind and the spirit, hut would 
still point out that she h.is failed in life, her culture has not 
resultetl in a strong, suceessUil 01 progressive organisation 
of life such as Europe sliows to us, and that in the end at 
least the highest p.irt ot her mind tinned away from life to 
ascetism and an inactive and world-shunning pursuit by 
the individual of his personal spiritual salvation. Or at 
most she has come only tu a certain point and then there 
has been an arrest and decadence. 

This charge weighs with an especial heaviness in the 
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balance today because the modern man, even the modern 
cultured man, is or tends to be to a degree quite unprece- 
dented pditicon zooii, a political, economic and social 
being valuing above all things the efficiency of the out- 
ward existence and the things of the mind and spirit main- 
ly, when not exclusively, for their aid to humanity’s vital 
and mechanical progress : he has not that regard of the 
ancients which looked up to waids the highest heights and 
regarded an achievement in the things of the mind and the 
spirit with an unquestioningadmiration ora deep veneration 
for its own sake as the greatest possible conti ibntion to hu- 
man culture and progress. .And although this modern tend- 
ency is exaggerated and ugly and degrading in its exaggera- 
tion, inimical to humanity's spiritual evolution, it has this 
much of truth behind it that while the fust value of a 
culture is its power to raise and enlarge tlie internal man, 
the mind, the soul, the spirit, its soundness is not com- 
plete unless it has shaped also his external existence and 
made of it a rhythm of advance towards high and groat 
ideals. This is the true sense of progress and there must 
be as part of it a sound political, economic and social 
life, a power and efficiency enabling a people to survive, 
to grow and to move securely towards a collective per- 
fection, and a vital elasticity and responsiveness that will 
give room for a constant advance in the outward expres- 
sion of the mind and the spirit. If a culture does not 
serve these ends, then there is evidently a defect some- 
where either in its essential conceptions or its wholeness 
or in its application that will seriously detract from its 
claims to a complete and integral value. 

Tbe ideals that governed the spirit and body of Indi- 
an society were of the highest kind, its social order secu- 
red an inexpugnable basic stability, the strong life force that 
worked in it was creative of an extraordinary energy, rich- 
ness and interest, and the life organised remarkable in its 
opulence, varietv in unitv, beautv, productiveness, move- 
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ment. All the records of Indian history, art and literatu- 
re bear evidence to a cultural life of this character and even 
in decline and dissolution there survives some stamp of 
it to remind however faintly and distantly of the past 
greatness. To what then does the charge brought against 
Indian culture as an agent of the life power amount and 
what is its justification ? In its exaggerated form it is 
founded upon the characteristics of the decline and disso- 
lution, the featnies of the decadence read backward into 
the time of greatness, and it amounts to this that India 
has always shown an incompetence for any free or sound 
political organisation and has been constantly a divided 
and for the most part of her long history a subject nation, 
that her economic system whatever its bygone merits, if 
it had anv, remained an inelastic and static order that led 
in modern conditions to povertv and f.ulure and her society 
an unpr>,)gressive hierarchy, caste-ridden, full of semi-bar- 
baric abuses, only fit to be thrown on the scrap-heap among 
the broken rubbish of the past and replaced by the free- 
dom, soundness and perfection or at least the progressive 
perfectibility of the European social order. It is necesstuy 
to reestablish the real facts and their meaning and after- 
wards it will be time to pass judgment on the political, the 
economic and the social aspects of Indian culture. 

The legend of Indian political incompetence has aris- 
en from a false view of the historical development and an 
insufficient knowledge of the ancient past of the country. 
It has long been currently supposed that she passed at once 
from the freer type of the primitive Aryan or Vedic social 
and political organisation to a system socially marked by 
the despotism of the Brahmin theocracy and politically by 
an absolute monarche of the oriental, by which is meant 
the Western Asiatic, type and has remained fi.xed in these 
two things for ever after. That summar>' reading of Indian 
history ha been destroyed by a more careful and enligh- 
tened scholarship and the facts are of a quite different 
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nature. It is true that India never evolved either the scram- 
bling and burdensome industrialism or the parliamentary 
organisation of freedom and self-styled democracy charac- 
teristic of the bourgeois or Vaisliva period of the cycle of 
European progi-ess. But the time is passing when the uncri- 
tical praise »*f these things as the ideal st.ite and the last 
word of social and political progress wis fa'hion ihle, their 
defects are now visible and the greatness of an oriental 
civilisation need not be judged by the standard of these 
westein developments. Indian schol.us have attempted to 
read the modern ideas and types of deinociacy and even 
a parliamentary system into the past of India, but this 
seems to me an ill-judged endeavour. There was a strong 
democratic element, if we must use the western terms, in 
Indian polity and even institutions tliat present a certain 
analogy to the pai liameutarv form, hut in reality these 
features were of India’s own kiiul and imt at .ill the same 
thing as modern parliamentarism oi democracy. And 
so considered they ,ire a much more remaikahle evidence 
of the political capacitv of the Indian people in tlieir 
living adaptation to the ensemble of the soci.il mind and 
body of the nation than when we judge them by the very 
different standard of western societvand the peculiar necris 
of its cultural cycle. 

The Indian system began with a variition of the 
type genreally associated with Aryan peoples, but pos- 
sibly of a f.ir more gener.il character as a stage in the 
social development of the human race. I was a clan or 
tribal system founded upon tlie equality of all the fieemeii 
of the clan or race. It was not at first firmly founded upon 
the territorial basis, the migratory tendency was still in 
evidence, and the kind was knownby the name of the people 
who occupied it, the Kuru country or sunply the Kuius, 
the Malava country or the Malavas. After the fixed settle- 
ment within determined boundaries, the system of the 
clan or tribe continued, but found a basic unit or cousti- 
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tiient atom in the settled villaj<e community. The meeting 
of the people, vi(aJi, assembling for communal delibera- 
tion, for ■sacrifice and worship or as the host for war, remai- 
ned for a long time the power-sign of the mass body and 
the agent of the active common life with the king as the 
head and representative, but long depending even after his 
position became hereditary on the assent of the people for 
his formal election or confirmation. The religious institu- 
tion of the sacrifice developed at the same time a class of 
priests and inspired singers, men trained in the ritual or in 
possession of the mystic knowledge which lay behind the 
svmhoh (^f the sacrifice, the seed of the great Brahminic 
institution. These were not at first hereditary, but exercised 
other professions and belonged in their ordinarv life to the 
genet al body of the people. This free and simple natural 
con^titut'on of the society seems to have been general at 
fiist throughout Aryan India. 

The later dew-lopinent out of this primitive form fol- 
lowed up to :i Certain point the ordinary line of evolution as 
we see It in other communities, but at the same time threw up 
cert, tin voiy striking peculi.irities that owing to the unique 
mcntalitv of the race fixed themselves, became prominent 
cliaract< ristics and gave a diilerent stamp to the political, 
economic and social factor.s of Indian civilisation. The 
hereditarv principle emerged al an early stage and increti- 
sed constantly its power and hold on the society unld it 
became everywhere the bas’s of the whole organisation 
of its activities. A hci editary kingship was established, a po- 
werful princely and w.arrinr class appeared, the rest of the 
people were marked off as the caste of traders, artisans :ind 
.igiicultui ali-'fs .and a subject or menial caste was added, 
probably as the result of conquest, of servants and labou- 
rers. The predominance from early times of the religions 
and spiiitual tendency m the mind of the Indian people 
bi ought about at the top of the social -ystem the growth 
of the P.iahmm order, priests, scholars, If-gisi^, repositoi ics 
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of the sacred lore of tlie Vedas, a deveFopment parallelled 
elsewhere but here given an unequalled permanence and 
definiteness and supreme importanee. In other countries 
with a less complex mentality this predominance might 
have resulted in a theocracy ; but the Bralimins in spite 
of their ever increasing and linally preilominant authori- 
ty did not and could not usurp in India the political po- 
wer. As sacrosanct priests and legi-.t-i and spiritual precep- 
tors of the monarch and the people they exercised a very 
considerable influence, but the real or active political power 
remained with the king, the Kshalriya aristocracy and the 
commons. 

A peculiar tigure for some tune was the Rishi, the 
man of a higher spiritual experience and knowledge, born 
in any of the classes, but exercising an authoriiy by his 
spiritual personality overall, revered and consulted by the 
king of whom he was sometimes the religions preceptor 
and in the then Hnid state of social evolution able alone 
to exercise an important role in evolving new basic ideas 
and effecting direct and inimetiiale changes of the soco- 
religious ideas and customs of the people. It was a marked 
feature of the Indian mind that it sought to attach a spiri- 
tual meaning and a religious sanction to all, even to the 
most external social and political circumstances of its life, 
imposing on all classes and functions an ideal, not e.xcept 
incidentally of rights and powers, but of duties, a rule of 
their action and an ideal way and temperament, chaiacter, 
spirit in the action, a dharina with a spiritual sigificance. 
It was the work of the Rishi to put this stamp enduringly 
on the national mind, to prolong and perpetuate it, to dis- 
cover and interpret the ideal law and its practical meaning, 
to cast the life of the people into the well-shaped ideals 
and significant forms of a civilisation founded on the spiri- 
tual and religious sense. And in later ages we find the 
Brahminic schools of legists attributing their codes, though 
ill themselves only formulations of e.xisting rule and cus- 
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tom, to the ancient Rishis. Whatever the developments of 
the Indian socio-political body in later days, this original 
character still exercised its influence, even when all tended 
at last to become traditionalised and conventionalised in- 
stead of moving forward constantly in the steps of a free 
and living practice. 

The political evolution of this early sj’stcm varied in 
different parts of India. The ordinary development, as in 
most other countries, was in the direction of an increasing 
emphasis on the control of the king as the centre, head and 
unifying factor of a more and more complex system of 
rule and administration and this prevailed eventually and 
became the universal type. But for a long time it was 
combated and held in check by a contrary tendency that 
resulted in the appearance and the strong and enduring 
vitality of city or regional or confederated republics. The 
king became either a hereditary or elected executive head 
of the republic or an archon administering fora brief and 
fixed period or else he altogether disappeared from the 
polity of the state. This turn must have come about in 
many cases by a natural evolution of the power of the 
assemblies, but in others it seems to have been secured by 
some kind of revolution and there appear to have been 
vicissitudes, alternations between periods of monarchical 
and peiiods of republican government. Among a certain 
number of the Indian peoples the republican form finally 
asserted its hold and proved itself capable of a strong and 
settled organisation and a long duration lasting over many 
centuries. In some cases they were governed by a demo- 
cratic assembly, in more by an oligarchical senate. It is 
unfortunate that we know little of the details of the consti* 
tution and nothing of the inner history of these Indian 
republics, but the evidence is clear of the high reputation 
they enjoyed throughout India for the excellence of their 
civil and tlie formidable efficiency of their military orga- 
nisation. There is an interesting dictum of Buddha that 
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SO long as the republican institutions were maintained in 
their purity and vigour, a small stale of this kind would 
remain invincible even by the arms of the powerful and 
ambitious Magadhan monarchy, and this opinion is amply 
confirmed by the political writers who consider the alli- 
ance of the republics the most solid and valuable political 
and military support a king could have and advise their 
reduction not so much by the force of arms, as that would 
have a very precarious chance of success, but by Machia- 
vellian means, — similar to those actually etriployed in 
Greece by Philip of Macedon, — aimed at undermining 
their internal unity and the efficiency of their constitu- 
tion. 

These republican states were already long established 
and in vigorous functioning in the sixth century before 
Christ, contemporary therefoie with the brilliant but ephe- 
meral and troubled Greek city commonwealths, but this 
form of political liberty in India long outlasted the period 
of Greek republican freedom. The ancient Indian mind, 
not less fertile in political invention, must be considered 
superior to that of the mercurial and lestless Mediterranean 
people in the capacity for a firm organisation and settled 
constitutional order. Some of these states appear to have 
enjoyed a longer and a more settled history of vigorous 
freedom than republican Rome, tor they persisted even 
against the mighty empire of Chandragupta and Asoka 
and were still in existence in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. But none of them developed the aggiessive 
spirit and the conquering and widely organising capacity 
of the Roman republic; they were content to preseive 
their own free inner life and their independence. India 
after the invasion of Alexander felt the need of a move- 
ment of unification and the republics were factors of di- 
vision : strong for themselves, they could do nothing for 
the organisation of the peninsula, too vast indeed for any 
system of confederation of small states to be possible — 
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and indeed in the ancient world that endeavour nowhere 
succeeded, always it broke down in the effort of expansion 
beyond certain narrow limits and could not endure against 
the movement towards a more centralised government. 
In India as elsewhere it was the monarchical state that 
grew and finally held the field replacing all other forms 
of political organisation. The republican organisation dis- 
appeared from her history and is known to us only by 
the evidence of coins, scattered references and the testi- 
mony of Greek observers and of the contemporary politi- 
cal writers and theorists who supported and helped to 
confirm and develop the monarchical state throughout 
India. 

But Indian monarchy previous to the Mahomedan in- 
vasion was not, in spite of a certain sanctity and great au- 
thoi ity conceded to the regal position and the personality of 
the king as the representative of the divine Power and the 
guardian of the Dharma, in any way a personal despotism 
or an absolutist autocracy : it had no resemblance to tlie 
ancient Persian monarchy or the monarchies of western 
and central Asia or the Roman imperial government or la- 
ter Euro[iean autocracies : it was of an altogether ciilferent 
type from the system of the Pathan or the Moghul empe- 
rors. The Indian king exercised supreme administrative 
•ind judicial power, was in possession of all the military 
forces of the kingdom and with his Council alone respon- 
sible for peace and war and he had too a general supervi- 
sion and control over the good order and welfare of the 
life of the coinmunitv, but his power was not personal and 
it was besides hedged in by safeguards against abuse and 
encroachment and limited by the liberties and powers of 
other public authorities and interests who were, so to 
speak, lesser copartners with him in the e.xercise of sove- 
reignty and administrative legislation and control. He was 
in fact a limited or constitutional monarch, although the 
machinery by which the constitution was maintained and 
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the limitation affected differed from the kind familiar in 
European history; and even the continuance of his rule 
was far more dependent than that of mediaeval European 
kinj^s on the continued will and assent f)f the people. 

A greater sovereign than the king was the Dharma, 
the religious, ethical, social, political, jnridic and customa- 
ry law organically governing the life of the people. This 
impersonal authority was considered sacred and eternal in 
its spirit and the totality of its body, always characteristi- 
cally the same, the changes oiganically and spontaneous- 
ly brought about in its actual form by the evolution of 
the society being constantly incorporated in it, regional, 
family and other customs forming a sort of attendant and 
subordinate body capable of change only from within, — 
and with the Dharma no secular authority had any right 
of autocratic interference. The Brahmins themselves were 
recorders and exponents of the Dharma, not its creators 
nor authorised to make at will any changes, although it is 
evident that by an authoritative expression erf opinion 
they could and did favour or oppose this or that tendency 
to change of principle or detail. The king was only the 
guardian, executor and servant of the Dharma, charged to 
see to its observance and to prevent offences, serimis ii re- 
gularities and breaches. He himself was bound the first 
to obey it and observe the rigorous lule it laid on his 
personal life and action and on the province, powers and 
duties of his regal authority and office. 

This subjection of the sovereign power to the Dhar- 
ma was not an ideal theory inoperative in practice; for the 
rule of the socio-religious law actively conditioned the 
whole life of the people and was therefore a living reality, 
and it had in the political field very large practical conse- 
quences. It meant first that the king had not the power of 
direct legislation and was limited to the issue of administra- 
tive decrees that had to be in consonance with the religious, 
social, political, economic constitution of the community. 
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— and ev’en here there were other powers than that of the 
king who shared with him the right of promulgating and 
seeing to the execution of administrative decrees indepen- 
dently issued, — neither coi’ld he disregard in the general 
tenour and character and *.ie effective result of his admini- 
stration the express or tacit will of the people. 

The religious liberties of the commons were assured 
and could not normally be infringed by any secular autho- 
rity ; each religious community, each new or long-stand- 
ing religion could shape its own way of life and institu- 
tions au.d had its own authorities or governing bodies 
exercising in their proper field an entire independence. 
There was no exclusive State religion and the monarch 
was not the religious iiead of the people, Asoka in this 
respect seems to have attempted an extetision of the royal 
control oi influence and similar velleities were occasion- 
ally shown on a minor scale by other powerful sovereigns. 
But Asoka’s so-called edicts of this kind had a recom- 
mendatory rather than an imperative character, and the 
sovereign who wished to bring about a change in religious 
belief r)r institutions had always in accordance with the In- 
dian principle of communal freedom and the obligation 
of a respect for and a previous consultation of the wishes 
of those concerned to secure the assent of the recognised 
authorities or to refer the matter to a consultative assem- 
bly for deliberation, as was done in the famous Buddhist 
councils, or to arrange a discussion between the exponents 
of the different religions and abide by the issue. The 
monarch might personally favour a particular sect or creed 
and his active preference might evidently have a conside- 
rable propagandist influence, but at the same time he was 
bound to respect and support in his public office all the 
recognised religions of the people with a certain measure 
of impartiality, a rule that explains the support extended 
by Buddhist and Brahmin emperors to both the rival re- 
ligions. At times there were, mainly in the south, instances 
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of petty or violent State persecutions, but these oiitlneaks 
were a violation of the Dharma due to momentary passion 
at a time of acute religious ferment and were always local 
and of a brief duration. Murmally there was no place m 
the Indian political system for religious oppression and 
intolerance and a settled State policy of that kind was 
unthinkable. 

The social life of the people was similarly free from 
autocratic interference. Instances of royal legislation in 
this province are rare and here loo, when it occurred, 
there had to be a consultation of the will of those con- 
cerned, as in the rearrangement or the reconstitution of 
the caste system by the Sena kings in Bengal after its dis- 
organisation during a long period of Buddhist predomi- 
nance. Change in the society was brought about not arti- 
ficially from above but automatically from within and 
principally by the freedom allowed to families or particular 
communities to develop or alter automaticallv their own 
r.ule of life, dcJiarn. 

In the sphere of administration the power of the king 
was similarly hedged in by the standing constitiuion of 
the Dharma. His right of favafion was limited in the mo>t 
important sources of revenue to a fixed percentage as a 
maximum and in other directions often by the light i f 
the bodies representing the various elements of the com- 
munity to a voice in the matter and always by the general 
rule that his right to govern was subject to the satisfac- 
tion and good-will of the people. This as we shall see, 
was not merely a pious wish or opinion of the Brahmin 
custodians of the Dharma. The king was in person the sup- 
reme court and the highest control in the execution of the 
civil and criminal law, but here too his role was that of 
the e.xecutor ; he was bound to administer the law faith- 
fully as it stood through his judges or with the aid of 
the Brahmin legists learned in these clatters. He had the 
complete and unfettered control in his Council only of 
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foreign [inlicy, military administration and war and peace 
and of a great number of directive activities. He was free 
to make efficient arrangements for all that part of the ad- 
ministration that served to secure and promote the welfaie 
of the community, good order, public morals, and all such 
matters as could best be supervised or regulated by the 
sovereign authority. He had a right of patronage and 
punishment consistent with the law and was expected to 
exercise it with a strict regard to an effect of general 
beneficence and promotion of the public welfare. 

There could therefore be ordinarily little or no room 
in the ancient Indian system for autocratic freak or monar- 
chical violence and oppression, much less for the savage 
cruelty and tvranny of so common an occurrence in the 
history «if some other countries. Nevertheless it was pos- 
sible by the sovereign’s disregard of the Dharma or by a 
misuse of his power of administrative decree, and instan- 
ces occured of the kind, though the worst recorded is that 
of a tyrant belonging to a foreign dynasty and in other 
cases anv prolonged outbreak of autocratic caprice, vio- 
lence or injustice seems to have led before long to an ef- 
fective protest or revolt on the part of the people. The 
legi^ts provided for the possibility of oppression. In spite 
of the sanctity and prestige attaching to the soveieign it 
was laid down that obedience ceased to be binding if the 
king cea-ied to be a faithful executor of the Dharma. In- 
competence and violation of the obligation to rule to the 
satisfaction of the people were in theory and effect sufficient 
causes for his removal. Maun even lays it down that an un- 
just and oppressive king should be killed by his own sub- 
jecls like a mad dog, and this justification by the highest 
authority of the right or even the duty of insurrection and 
regicide in extreme cases is sufficient to show that absolu- 
tism or the unconditional divine right of kings was no 
part of the intention of the Indian political system. As a 
inab'-r of fact the right w?s actually exercised as we find 
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both from historj’ and literature. Anotlier more peaceful 
and more commonly exercised remedy was a threat of 
secession or exodus which in most cases was siifticient to 
bring the delinquent ruler to reason. It is interesting to 
find the threat of secession employed against an unpopular 
monarch in the soutli as late as the secenteenth century, 
as well as a declaration by a popular assembly denouncing 
any assistance given to the king as an act of treason. 
more common remedy was deposition by the council of 
ministers or by the public assemblies. 'I'lie kingship thus 
constituted proved to be in effect moderate, efficient and 
beneticent, served well the purposes assigned to it and se- 
cured an abiding hold on the affections of the [leople. 
The monarchical institution was however only one, an ap- 
proved and very important, but not, as we see from the ex- 
istence of the ancient republics, an indispensable element 
of the Indian socio-political system, and we sli.ill under- 
stand nothing of the re.il principle of the system and its 
working if wc stop short with a view of the regal layade 
and fail to see what lay behind it. It is thcie that wc shall 
lind the clue to the essential character of the whole cons- 
truction. 



The Lines of Karma 


THE TERRESTRIAL LAW* 

Man’s first business is to bring his conscious inlelli- 
gence and will to enlarge the lines of life of the individual 
and the lace. Here again it is to these two powers pri- 
marily and only secondarily and partially to any moral 
force that the life energy gives its leturns. The battle in life's 
primitive values is to the strong and the race to the swiff, 
and the weak and the torpid cannot claim the goal and 
the crown on the strength of their greater virtue; and there 
is in this a justice, while the moral principle of reward 
would be here an injustice, for it would be a denial of the 
principle of the right returns of energy which is funda- 
mental to any possible law of Karma. Raise the action by 
the powers of the mind and still the greater successes, 
the gloiy and the victory, f.dl to the men of great intelli- 
gence and the men of great will and not necessari^ to 
the more ethical intelligence or to the more moralised 
will. Morality counts in this dynamic aspect of life only 
as a prudential check or a concentrating tapasya. Life 
helps those who most wisely and faithfully follow her im- 
pulses while observing her limits and restraints or those 
who most powerfully aid her greater impulses of e.xpan- 
sion. It is those that get the most prudential profit out 
of her and these the most of her power and movement 
and joy. 

The greater movement at the same time brings in a 
power of greater suffering as well as joy, the greater sins 
oi hie and its gi eater virtues. Man as he dares the perils 
oi physical nature, dares too the perils of the vital energy 
by transgressing her safe rules and limits which she im- 
poses automatic.illy on the animal. There are balances of 
her use of tier energies, safe measures and restraints which 
make living as secure as it can be,— for all living is na- 

Coutiuue'l fiom llie Sertember uunibei. 
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tiirally a peril and an adventure, hut a certain prudence in 
Nature minimises the adventure as much as is consistent 
with her ends and the intelligence of man tries to do still 
better, to live securely and not dangeiuiisly, to exclude 
the more formidable incertitudes from the oidei of his 
life. But th« instinct of expansion in man is continually 
breaking Nature’s vital balances and disregarding his own 
limits and measures. He is arid of experience, of the un- 
measured and unknown in power and experience and en- 
joyment as of the common and known and safe, of the 
perilous extremes as of the sane averages. He must sound 
all life’s possibilites, test the wrong as well as the light 
use of her energies, pay his toll of suffering and gel his 
prize of more splendid victories.- As far as mind working 
in life’s ways can do it, he has to enl.irge the lines of lite 
and to make a transformation of its action and its possib,- 
lities. This has hitherio been a greatening of forms and 
never gone so far as to make a radical change and over- 
ride its first nature. It is only by a tiansfoi mation of oiii 
inner life that we can get beyond the magnified, mental- 
hsed, leasoning and consciously willing animal tli.it for 
the most part the greater number of us arc and only b\' 
raising it up to unity with some spiritii.d power we h.oe 
not yet reached that we can hope to traiisfoim vit.d na- 
ture and make her a free instrument of the higher spint. 
Then man may be really what he strives to be, master ut 
his life, in control of vital and physical N.tture. 

Meanwhile it is through an inward turn of his mind 
that he gets to something like a transcendence, a living 
nut figr life but for truth, for beauty, for power of the 
soul, for good and right, love, justice. It is this endeavour 
tint brings down into the lower rounds of energy the 
powers of a higher circle, something of a mental and 
a truly moral tending at its end to become a spiritual law 
of action and the fruits of action of Karma, 
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MIND NATURE AND LAW OF KARMA 


Man is not after all in the essence of his manhood 
or in the inner reality of his soul a vital and physical 
being raised to a certain power of mental will and intelli- 
gence. If that were so, the creed that makes our existence 
a manifestation of a Will to life, a Life Force moved by 
no other object than its own play, heightening, efficient 
power, expansion, might have a good chance of being 
the sufficient theory of our urrtverse, anrl the law of our 
Karma, the rule of our activities would be in entire conson- 
ance with that one purpose and ordered by that dominant 
principle. Certainly in a great part of this world’s outer 
activities, — or if we, fixing our eye mainly on the vital 
play of the spirit of the universe, consider them as man's 
chief business and the main thing that matters, — there is 
a colourable justific<ation for this limited view of the 
human being. But the more he looks into himself and the 
more he goes inward and lives intimately and preeminently 
in his mind and soul, the more he discovers that he is in 
his essential nature a meidal being encased in body and 
emmcslied m the lile activities, iiiniiii, uKiiioiiiava piinishti. 
He is uioi'e than a thinking, willing and feeling result of 
the ineehanisin of the physical or an understanding nexus 
of the vital forces. There is a mental energy of his being 
that overtops, pervades and utilises the terrestrial action 
.ind his own terrestrial nature. 

This character of man’s being prevents us from resting 
satisfied with the vitalistic law of Karma : the lines of the 
vital eiieigy are interlercd with ,ind uplifted and altered 
for man by the intervention of the awakened mental ener- 
gy of the spirit that emerges in the material universe and 
creates here on earth the form of man for its habitation, 
-liis complex nature to be its expressive power, the gaimil 
of its music, and the action of his thought, perception, 
will, emotions the nutation of its harmonies. The appa- 
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rent inconscience of physical Nature, the beautiful and 
terrible, kindly and cruel conscious but Amoral Life Force 
that is the first thing we see before us, aie not the whole 
self-expression of the universal Being here and tlierefore 
not the whole of Nature. Man comes into it to express 
and realise a higher law of Nature and therefore a higher 
system of the lines of Karma. The mental energy divides 
itself and runs in many directions, has an ascending scale 
of the levels of its action, a great variety and combination 
of its dynamic aims and purposes. There are many strands 
of its weaving and it follows each along its own line and 
combines manifoldly the threads of one with the threads of 
another. There is in it an energy of thought that puls 
itself out for a retui n and a constant increase of knowledge, 
an energy of will that casts itself forth for a return and 
increase of conscious mastery, fulfilment of the being, 
execution of will in action, an energy of coii'-cious aesthesis 
that feels out for a return and an increase of the creation and 
enjoyment of beauty, an energy of emotion that demands 
in its action a retiu'n and a constant inciease of the enjoy- 
ment and satisfaction of the emotional power of the being. 
All these energies act in a way for themselves and yet 
depend upon and aie inextricably accompanied and min- 
gled with each other. At the same lime mind has descen- 
ded into matter and has to ,ict in and through this world 
of the vital and physical eneigy and to consent to and 
make something of the lines of the vital and physical 
Karma. 

Man, then, since he is a mental being, a means of the 
evolution of the mental self-expression of the spirit, cannot 
confine the rule of his action and nature to an obedience 
to the vital and physical law and an intelligent utilisation 
of it for the greater, more ordered, more perfect enjoyment 
of his vital and physical existence, perpetuation, reproduc- 
tion, possession, enjoyment, expansion. There is a higher 
law of mental being and nature of which he is bound 
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to become aware and to seek to impose it on his life 
and his action. At first he is very predominantly gover- 
ned by the life needs and the movement of the life ener- 
gies, and it is in applying his mental energy to them and 
to the world around him that he makes the earliest deve- 
lopment of his powers of knowlege and will and trains the 
crude impulses that lead him into the path of his emotio- 
nal, aesthetic and moral evolution. But always there is a 
certain obscure element that fakes pleasure in the action 
of the mental energies for their own sake and it is this, 
however imperfect at first in self-consciousness and intel- 
ligence, that represents the characteristie intention of Natu- 
re in him and makes his mental and eventually his spiritual 
evohition inevitable. The insistence of the external world 
around him and the need of utilising its opportunities and 
of meeting its siege and dangers causes his mind to be 
much obsessed by life and external action and the utility 
of thought and will and perception for his dealings with 
the physical and life forces, and to this preoccupation the 
finer more disinterested action and subtler cast of motive 
of the mind nature demanding its own inner development, 
seeking for knowledge, masterv, beauty, a purer emotional 
delight for their own sake, and the pursuits which are 
characterwtic of this higher energv f)f the mental nature^ 
appear almost as hye-products and at any rate things 
secondary that can always be postponed and made subor- 
dinate to the needs and demands of the mentalised vital 
and physic.il being. But the finer and more developed mind 
in huin.iiiity has alwavs turned towards an opposite self- 
'.eeing, inclined to regard this as the most characteristic 
and valuable element of our being and been ready to sacri- 
fice much and sometimes all to its calls or its imperative 
mand.ite. Then life itself would be in reality for man 
only a field of action for the evohition, the opportunity 
of new experience, the condition of difficult effort and 
mastery of the mental and spiritual being. What then will 
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be the lines of this mental enerjfy and how will they 
affect and be affected hy the lines of the vital and physi- 
cal Karma ? 

Three movements of the mental energy of man pro- 
jecting itself along the lines of life, successive movements 
that yet oveilap and enter into each other, have created a 
triple stiand of the l.iw of his Karma. The first is that, 
primary, obvious, univeis;il, predominant in his beginnings, 
in which his mind subjectsand assimilates itself to the law 
of life in matter in order to make the most of the terres- 
trial existence for its own pleasure and profit, nrtha, kdma, 
without any other modification or correction of its pre- 
existing lines than is involved in the very impact of the 
lunnan intelligence, will, emotion, aesthesis. These indeed 
are forces that lift up and greatly enlarge and infinitely 
rarify and subtilise by aj consciously segulated and more 
and moie skilful and curious use the first crude, narrow 
and essentially aniin.il aims and movements common to all 
living creatures. And this element of the mentalised vital 
existence, these lines of its movement making the main 
grey solid stuff of the life of the average economic, political, 
social, domestic man may take on a great amplitude and 
an imposing brilliance, but they remain always in their 
distinctive, their original and still persistent char.acter the 
lines of movement, the way of Karma of the thinking, wil- 
ling, feeling, refining human animal, — not to be despised 
or e.xclnded from our total way of being when we climb to 
a higher plane of conception and action, but still only a 
small part of human possibility and, if regarded as the 
main preoccupation or most imperative law of the human 
being, then limiting and degrading it ; for, empowered up 
to a certain point to enlarge and dynamise and enrich, but 
not raise to a veritable self-exceeding, they are useful for 
ascension only when themselves uplifted and transformed 
by a greater law and a nobler motive. The momentum of 
this energy may be a very powerful mental action, may 
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involve much output of intelligence and will power and 
aesthetic perception and expenditure of emotional force, 
but the return it seeks is vital success and enjoyment and 
possession find satisfaction. The mind no doubt feeds its 
powers on the effort and its fullness on the prize, but it is 
tetlieied to its pasture. It is a mixed movement, mental 
in its means, predominantly vital in its returns; its stand- 
ard of the values of the return are measured by an outward 
success and failure, an externalised ot externally caused 
pleasure and suffering, good fortune and evil fortune, th^ 
fate of the life and the bodv. It is this powerful vital pre- 
occupation which has given us one element of the current 
notion of law of Karma, its idea of an award of vital hap- 
piness and suffering as the measure of cosmic justice. 

The second movement of mind running on the lines 
of life comes into prominent action when man evolves 
out of Ills experience the idea of a mental rule, standard, 
ideal, a concretised abstraction which is suggested at first 
by life experience, but goes beyond, transceiKK the actual 
needs and demands of the vital eueigy and I'eturns upon it 
to impose some ideal mental rule, some canon embodying 
a generalised conception of Right on the law of life. For 
its es'.ence is the' discovery or belief of the mind that in 
all things there is a right rule, a right standard, a right way 
of thought, will, feeling, perception, action other than that 
of the intuition of vital nature, other than that of the first 
dealings of mind seeking only to profit by the vital natu- 
re with a mainly vital motive, — for it has discovered a way 
of the reason, a rule of the self-governing intelligence. 
This brings into the seeking of vital pleasure and profit, 
tirtha, kdiiici, the power of the conception of a mental 
truth, justice, right, the conception of Dharma. The grea- 
ter practical part of the Dharma is ethical, it is the idea of 
the moral law. The first mind movement i> non-moral or 
not at all characteristically moral, ha- only, if at all, the 
conception of a standard of action just lied hv custom, the 
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received rule of life and thetefore right, or a morality indis- 
tinguishable from expediency, accepted and enforced be- 
cause it was found necessary or helpful t(} efficiency, power, 
success, to victory, honour, approval, good fortune. The 
idea of Dharma is on tlie contrary predominantly moral in 
its essence. Dharma on its heights holds up the moral l.iw 
in its own right and for its own sake to human acceptance 
and observance. The larger idea of Dharma is indeed a 
conception of the tnie law of all energies and includes a 
conscience, a rectitude in all things, .a right law of thought 
and knowledge, of ae-ithesis, of all other human activities 
and not only of our ethical action. But yet in the notion 
of Dharma the ethical element ha-, tended always to predo- 
minate and even to monopolise the concept of Right which 
man creates, — because ethics is concerned with action of 
life and his dealing with his vital being and with his fellow 
men and that is always his hist preoccupation and his most 
tangibledifhculty, and because here hrstand most pressing- 
ly the desires, interests, instincts of the vital being hnd 
themselves cast into a sharp and very successful conflict 
with the ideal of Right and the demand of-the higher law. 
Right ethical action comes therefore to seem to man at 
this st.ige the one thing binding upon him among the 
many slaiulari.ls raised by the miiid, the moial claim the 
one categorical imiierative, the mor.il law the whole of his 
Dharma. 

At first however the moral conceptions of man and 
the direction and output and the demand of return of the 
ethical energy in him get themselves inextricably mixed 
with his vital conceptions and demands andeven afterwards 
lean on them very commonly and very considerably for a 
support and incentive. Human morality first takes up an 
enormous mass of custom iry rules of action, a conven- 
tional and tradition.il practice much of which is of a very 
doubtful moral ralue, gives to it an imperative sanction of 
right and slips into the crude mass or superimposes on it, 
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but still as a part of one common and equal code, the true 
things of the ethical ideal. It appeals to the vital being, his 
desires, hopes and fears, incites man to virtue by the hope of 
rewards and the dread of punishment, imitating in this de- 
vice the method of his crude and fumbling social practice : 
for that, finding its law and rule which, good or bad, it 
wishes to maft%|!iBipirative as supposing it to be at least 
the best calculated for the order and efficiency of the com- 
munity, opposed by man’s vital being, bribes and terrifies 
as well as influences, educates and persuades him to accep- 
tance. Mcjrality tells man, accommodating itself to his im- 
perfection, mostly through the mouth of religion, that the 
moral law is ihiperative in itself, but also that it is very 
expedient for him personally to follow it, righteousness in 
the end the safest policy, virtue the best paymaster in the 
long run, — for this is a world of Law or a world ruled by 
a just and viitiious or at least virtue-loving. God He is as- 
sured that the righteous man shall prosper and the wicked 
perish and tliat the paths of virtue lie through pleasant 
places. Or, if this will not serve, since it is palpably false in 
experience aud even man cannot always deceive himself, 
it otters him a security of vital rewards denied here but 
conceded in some hereafter. Heaven and hell, happiness 
and suffering in other lives are put before him as the bribe 
and the menace. He is told, the better to satisfy his easily 
satisfied intellect, that the world is governed by an ethical 
law which determines the measure of his earthly fortunes, 
that a justice reigns and this is justice, that every action 
has its ex.ict rebound and his good shall bring him good 
and his evil evil. It is these notions, this idea of the moral 
law, of righteousness and justice as a thing in itself impe- 
rative, but still needing to be enforced by bribe and menace 
on our human nature, — wliich would seem to show that at 
least for that nature they are not altogether imperative, — 
this insistence on reward and punishment because morality 
struggling with our first unregenerate being has to figure 
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very largely as a mass of re;>fraints and prohibitions and 
these cannot be enforced without some fact or appearance 
of a compelling or inducing outward sanction, this diplo- 
matic compromise or effort at equivalence between the 
impersonal ethical and the personal egoistic demand, this 
marriage of convenience between right and vital utility, 
virtue and desire, — it is these accommodations that are 
embodied in the current notions of the law of Karma, 
What real truth is there behind the current notions 
of Karma in the actual facts or the fundamental powers of 
the life of man heie or the visible working of the law of 
the energies of the cosmos ? There is evidently a substan- 
tial truth, but it is a part only of the whole ; its reign or 
predominance belongs to a certain element only, to the 
emphasis of one line among many of a transitional move- 
ment between the law of the vital ener gy and a greater and 
higher law of the mind and spirit. A mixture of any two 
kinds of energy sets up a mixed and complex action of the 
output of the energy and the return, and a too sharp-cut 
rule affixing vital returns to a mental and moral output 
of force is open to much exception and it cannot be the 
whole inner truth of the matter. But still where the demand 
is for the vital return, for success, an outer happiness, good^ 
fortune, that is a sign of the dominant intention in the 
energy and points to a balance of forces weighing in the 
indicated direction. At first sight, if success is the desidera- 
tum, it is not clear what morality has to say in the affair, 
since we see in most things that it is a right understanding 
and intelligent or intuitive practice of the means and con- 
ditions and an insistent power of the will, a settled drive 
of the force of the being of which success is the natural con- 
sequence. Man may impose by a system of punishments a 
check on the egoistic will and intelligence in pursuit of its 
vital ends, may create a number of moral conditions for the 
world’s prizes, but this might appear, as is indeed contended 
in certain vitalistic theories, an artificial imposition on 
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Nature and a dulling and impovtjrishment of the free and 
powerful play of the mind force and the life force in their 
alliance. But in truth the greatest force for success is a 
right concentration of energy, lapasya, and there is an in- 
evitable moral element in Tapasya. 

Man is a mental being seeking to establish a control 
over the life forces he embodies or uses, and one condi- 
tion of that mastery is a necessary self-control, a restraint, 
an order, a discipline imposed on his mental, vital and 
physical being. The animal life is automatically subjected 
to certain measures ; it is the field of an instinctive vital 
Dharma. Man, liberated from these automatic checks by 
the free play ot his mind, has to replace them by willed 
and intelligent restraints, an understanding measure, a 
voluntary discipline. Not only a powerful e.xpenditure and 
free play of his energies, but also a right measure, res- 
traint and control of them is the condition of his life’s 
success and soundness. The moral is not the sole element: 
it is not entirely true that the moral right always prevails 
or that where there is the dharma, on that side is the vic- 
tory. The immediate success often goes to other powers, 
even an ultimate coiupiest of the Right comes usually by 
an association with some form of Might. But still there is 
always a moral clement among the many factors of indivi- 
dual and collective or national success and a disregard of 
acknowledged right has at some time or other disastrous or 
fatal reactions. Moreover, man in the use of his energies 
has to take account of his fellows and the aid and op- 
position of their energies, and his relations with them im- 
pose on him checks, demands and conditions which have 
or evolve a moral significance. There is laid on him al- 
most from the first a number of obligations even in the 
pursuit of vital success and satisfaction which become a 
first empirical basis of an ethical order. 

And there are cosmic as well as human forces that 
respond to this balance of the menial and moral and the 
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vital order. First there is something subtle, inscrutable and 
formidable that meets us in- ,ur paths, a Force of which the 
ancient Greeks took much notice, a Power that is on the 
watch for man in his effort at enlargement, possession and 
enjoyment and seems hostile and opposite. The Greeks 
figured it as the jealousy of the gods or as Doom, Neces- 
sity, Ate. The egoistic force in man may proceed far in its 
victory and triumph, but it has to be wary or it will find 
this power there on the watch for any flaw in his strength or 
action, any sufficient opportunity for his defeat and down- 
fall. It dogs his endeavour with olistacle and reverse and 
takes advantage of his imperfections, often dallying with 
him, giving him lungrope, delaying and abiding its time, — 
and not only of his moral shoitcomings but of his errors 
of will and intelligence, his excesses and deficiencies of 
strength and prudence, all defects of his nature. It seems 
overcome by his energies of Tapasya, but it waits its season. 
It overshadows unbroken or e.xtreme prosperity and often 
surprises it with a sudden turn to ruin. It induces a secu- 
rity, a self-forget fulness, a pride and insolence of success 
and victory and leads on its victim to dash himself against 
the hidden seat of justice or the wall of an invisible mea- 
sure. It is as fatal to a blind self-righteousness and the ar- 
rogations of an egoistic virtue a^ to vicious excess and 
selfish violence. It appear-, to demand of man and of indi. 
vidual men and nations that they shall keep within a limit 
and a measure, while all beyond that brings danger ; and 
therefore the Greeks held moderation in all things to be 
the greatest part of virtue. 

There is here something in the life forces obscure to us, 
considered by our partial feelings sinister because it cros- 
ses our desires, but obedient to some law and intention of 
the universal mind, the universal reason or Logos which 
the ancients perceived at work in the cosmos. Its presen- 
ce, when felt by the cruder kind of religious mind, gene- 
rates the idea of calamity as a punjshment for sin, — not 
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observing that it has a punishment too for ignorance, for 
error, stupidity, weakness, defect of will and tapasya. This 
is really a resistance of the Infinite acting through life 
against the claim of the imperfect ego of man to enlarge 
itself, possess, enjoy and have, while remaining imperfect, 
a perfect and enduring happiness and cpmplete felicity of 
its world-experience. The claim is, we may say, immoral, 
and the Force that resists it and returns, however un- 
certainly and late to our eyes, suffering and failure as a 
reply to our imperfections, may be considered a moral 
horce, an agent of a just Karma, though not solely in the 
narrowly ethical sense of Karma. The law it represents is 
that our imperfections shall have their passing or their 
fatal consequences, that a flaw in our output of energy 
may be mended or counterbalanced and reduced in con- 
sequence, but if persisted in shall react even in excess of 
its apparent merits, that an error may seem to destroy all 
the result of the Tapasya, because it springs from a radical 
nnsoundness in the intention of the will, the heart, the 
ethical sense or the reason. This is the first line of the 
tiansitional law of Karma. 
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The Synthesis of Yo|^a 


THK YOGA OF SKFF-PKRKIXTK^X 

CHAPTER LXXll 

THE SrPRAMEXTAE sEXSE. 

All the m^lriiinonts, all tlie aclivitie^ nf the mind have 
their cnnespniKlm'; powers m the action )f tlie snciramen- 
tal eiierf>v and are there exalted and transtijtnred, hut have 
there a reverse order of piiorityand necessary importance. 
As there is a siipramental thonjjht and essential crrnscions- 
ness, so too there is a supiamental sense. Sense is innd.r- 
mentallv not the action of ceit.ain phvsieal organs, hut the 
contact of consciousness with its ohjecls, 

When the consciousness of the hemr; is widulrawn 
wholly into itself, it is aware only of itself, of its own heiiifj, 
its own cr)nsciousncss, its own delight of existence, its own 
concentrated force of being, and of these things not m 
their forms but in their essence. When it comes out of 
this self-immersion, it becomes aware of or it releases or 
develops r.iit of its self-imnieisjon its activities and forms 
of lacing, of conciousness, of delight and foice. Then too, 
on the supiamental plane, its primary av .ireness still re- 
mains of a kind native to and entirely chaiacteristic of the 
self-awareness of the spirit, the self-knowledge of the one 
and infinite ; it is a knowledge that knows all its objects, 
forms and activities comprehensivelv bv being awaie of 
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them in its own infinite self, inlimafely by being aware in 
them as their self, absolutely bv being aware of them as one 
in self with its own being. All its other ways of knowledge 
are projected from this knowledge by identity, are parts 
or movements f)f it, or at the lowest depend on it for their 
truth and light, are touched and supported by it even in 
their own separate wav of action and refer back to it oveitly 
nr implicitly as their authority and origin. 

The activity which is nearest to this essential know* 
ledge hv identity is the large embracing consciousness, 
especially characteristic of the supraniental energy, which 
takes into itself all truth and idea and object of knowledge 
and sees them at once in their essence, totality and parts or 
aspects, — vijiuhia. Its movement is a total seeing and 
seizing: it is a comprehension and possession in the self of 
knowledge; and it holds the object of consciousness as a 
part of the self or one with it, the unity being spontaneous- 
ly and directly realised in the act of knowledge. Another 
supraniental activity puls the knowledge by identity more 
into the backgioimd and stresses more the objectivity of 
the thing known. Its char.ictenstic movement, descending 
into the mind, becomes the source of the peculiar nature 
of mil' mental knowledge, intelligence, prajuaiia. In the 
mind the action of mt lligence involves, at the outset, sepa- 
ration and otherness between the knower, knowledge and 
the known; but in the supeiininil its movement still takes 
place in the infinite iilenlity or at least in the cosmic onen- 
ess. Only, the self of knowledge indulges the delight of put- 
ting the object of con'ciousne-<saway from the more imme- 
diate nearness of the original and eternal unitv, but always 
in itself, and of knowing it again in another wav so as to 
establish with it a variety of lelationsof interaction which 
are so many minor chords in the harmony of the play of 
the consciousness.. The movement of this supramental 
intelligence, prajmUhi, becomes a sulxirdinate, a tertiary 
action of the suprani -ntal for the fulinvss of which thou- 
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^hl ;uid word arc nt-cded. 'I'lic [>iiin.ii v .ictKrii, because it is 
of tile nature of knowledge hv identiU’ or of a compre- 
hensive seizmuin the consciousii'-ss, is complete m itself 
and has no need of these means of foriivilalioii. Tlie su- 
praniental intelligence is ol the nature ot a truth seeing, 
truth hearing and truth remembei ing <md, though capable 
of being sufficient to itself in a ceitain wav, still feels 
ilself more i iclily fnllilled bv the thought and woid that 
give it a body of expression. 

Finallv, a fourth action ot the siiprainental conseious- 
ness completes the vai loiis [lossibilities ol the siipramental 
knowledge. This still farther ai ceiituales ihe ob)eetivilv of 
the thing known, puts it away fiom tlie station of e\[H-iieii- 
ciiig conscitiiisness ;uid tigaiii bungs it to nearness by an 
uniting contact effected eithei in .i direct nearness, touch, 
union or less closely acioss the bridge or ihrough the con- 
necting stream of consciousness of which tlieie has alre,idy 
been mention. It is a contacting of exisience, presences, 
things, forms, forces, activities, but a coiit.icting of them m 
the stuff of the supituiiental being and energv, not m the 
divisions of matter and through the phvsical mslrimieiits, 
that creates the supranienlal sense, .su/i/i/ii/iu. 

ft is a little difficult to make the iialiire of the supi ,1- 
mental sense understood to .i nieiit.ihiy not vet f.uiiih ir 
with it by enlarged expei lence, bccau-e our ide.i of sense 
•iction is governed by the limiting experience of the ph\ - 
sietd mind and we suppose th it the iuiKlnncnl.il thing in 
it IS the iminession in-ule by .in ex ein.il object on the 
physical oigan of sight, heari.ig, sin II, touch, taste, and 
that the business of the mind, the present cenlral organ 
of our consciousness, is only to receive the jilusic.il im- 
pression and its neivous transl.itioii and so become iiitcl- 
ligentlv eonseious of the object, in ordei to uiiderstaiKl 
the supraniental change we have to realise lust that the 
mind is the only real sense even in the physical pioce-s ; 
its dependence on the physic.il impressioiis la the lesultuf 
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the conditions of the material evolution, but not a thiny 
fundamental and indispensable. Mind is capable of a siylit 
that is independent of the physical eye, a liearin;» that is 
inde[>endent of the physical ear, and so with the action of 
.ill the other senses. It is capable too of an awareness, 
operating by what appeans to us as mental impressions, of 
things not conveyed or even suggested by the agency of 
the physical organs, — an opening to relations, hapjx;nings, 
forms even and the action of forces to which the physical 
organs could not have borne evidence. Then, becoming 
aware of these rarer powers, we speak of the mind as a 
S'xth sense; but in fact it is the only true sense organ and 
the rest are no more than its outer conveniences and se- 
condary instillments, although by its dependence on them 
they have become its limitations and its too imperative 
and exclusi%’e conveyors. Again we have to realise — and 
this is more ditilicult to admit for our normal ideas in the 
m.itter — that the mind itself is only tire characteristic m- 
strmnent of sense, but the thing itself, sense in its purity, 
biUtinonit, c.xists behind and Ixiyond the mind it uses and 
Is a movement of the self, a direct and original activity of 
the infinite power of its consciousness. The pure action 
of sense is a spiritual action and pure sense is itself a po- 
wer of the spirit. 

The spiritual sense is capable of knowing in its own 
characteristic way, which is other than that of snpramenlal 
thought or of the intelligence or spiritual comprehension, 
vijiuhui, or knowledge by identity, all things whatsoever, 
things material and what is to us imm.iterial, all foi ms and 
tliat which Is formless. For all is spiritual substance of bei- 
ng, substance of consciousness and force, substance of deli- 
ght; and the spiritual sense, pure Sanjnana, is the conscious 
being’s contactual, substantial awareness of its own ex- 
tended substance of self and m it of all that is of the in- 
hiiite or mnversal substance. It is possible for us not oiilv 
to know by conscious identity, by a spiritual comprehen* 
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Sion of sell, of principles, and .iipects, knee, pl.iy and action, 
by a direct spiiitiial, snpraniental and inlinlive thunj^lit 
knowledj^e, bv the heart's spiritually and suprainciitally il- 
lumined feelinj), love, delij<ht, biit also to fiave 'n a very 
literal sij^nific.tnce the sense — seiise-knowledjje oi sensa- 
tion — of the spirit, the sell, the IJivine, the liitinile. The 
state described by the rpanishatl in which one sees, hears 
feels, touches, senses m everv way the Hrahm an and the 
Brahman onlv, for allthmj's have become to the conscious- 
ness onlv that and have no othei, separ.ite oi independent 
existence, is not a mere lif^nre of speech, but tlie exact 
description of the fundamental action of tlie pni e sense', the 
spiritual object of the pure S.injiiana. And in this onj^m.il 
action, — to ('ur experience a Iransfignred, f^Iorihed, m- 
hnitelv blissful action of the sense, .i direct feelinj' out in- 
ward, around, everywhere of the self to embrace and 
touch and be sensible of all that is m its nno’ersal lxin; 4 , 
— we can become aware in a most moving and dehghlliil 
way of the Infinite and of ail that is in it, cogm/ant, b\ 
intimate contact of our being with all being, of whatever 
is in the universe. 

The action of the snpramenlal sense is founded on 
this true truth of sense ; it is .in org.inisalion of this [niie, 
spiritual, infinite, absolute ^.nnjiuhut. The supermind act- 
ink throuiih sense feels all as God .md in (lod, all <is the 
mamtest touch, sight, healing, taste, perfume, all as the 
felt, seen, direcllv expeiienced sul’stance and power and 
energv and movement, play, penetration, vibration, form, 
nearness, picssure, substantial interchange of the Infinite. 
Nothing exists independently to its sense, but all is felt 
as one being and movement and each thing as indivisible 
from the rest and as h.iving in it all the Infinite, all the 
Divine. This suprament.al sense has the diiect feeling and 
experience, not onb of forms, but of forces and of the 
energv and the cpialiiv in things and of <i divine substan- 
ce and presence whtch i5 withm them .md round theuj 



and into wliicli they open and expand theinsetves in their 
secret '^uhtle >elf and elcn1ent■^, extending tlieniselves in 
oneness into tlie dliinilablc. Nothing to tlie siipraniental 
seii'.e is really liiiite : it is founded f)n a feeling of all in 
each and of each in all: its sense dctinilion, although more 
piecise and complete than the mental, creates no walls 
of limitation ; it is an oceanic and ethereal sense in which 
all particular sense knowledge and sensation is a wave or 
movement or spray or drop that is yet a concentration ol 
the whole ocean and inseparable from the ocean. Its ac- 
tion is a result of the extension and vibration of being 
and consciousness in a supi a-ethereal ethei' of light, ether 
of power, ether of bliss, the Ananchi Akasha of the Upa- 
nishads, which is the matn.x and continent of the univer- 
sal expiession of the Self, — here in body and mind expe- 
lienced only in limited extensions and vibrations, — and 
the medium of its true experience. This sense even at its 
lowest powei is luminous with a revealing light that car- 
iies in it the secret of the thing it experiences and can 
therefore be a starting-pomt and basis of all the rest of 
the supramental knowledge, — the supramental tliought, 
spiiitual intelligence and comprehension, conscious iden- 
tity, — and on its highest plane or at its fullest intensity 
of action it opens into or contains and at once liberates the- 
se things. It is strong with a luminous power that carries in 
It the foice of self-realisation and an intense or inlinite 
eltectiveness, and this sense-e.xperience can therefore lie 
the starting-point of impulsion for a creative or fulhlling 
action of the spiritual and supramental will and know- 
ledge. It is raptuious with a powei ful and luminous de- 
light that makes of it, makes of all sense and sensation 
a key to or a vessel of the divine and inhnite Ananda. 

The supramental sense can act m its own power and 
is independent of the body and the physical life and outer 
mind and it is above too the inner mind and its experien- 
ces. it can be aware of all things in whatever world, oij 
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whatever plane, in whatever formation of universal cons- 
ciousness. It can be aware of the thini>s of the material 
unrverse even in the trance of saruadhi, aware of them as 
they are or appear to the physical sense, even as it is of 
other states of experience, of ilie pure vital, the mental, 
the psychical, the supramental presentation of thmus. It 
can in the wakinu state of the phv^ical consciousness pi-e- 
Sent to us the thinjfs concealed fnnn the limited recepti- 
vitv oi- bevond the ranue of the phvsic rl organs, distant 
forms, scenes and happenings, things that have passed out 
of physical existence or that are not yet in physical exis- 
tence, scenes, fc'rnis liappemnns, symbols of the vital, p>y- 
cliical, mental, supramental, spir itual wor lds and all these 
in their' real or siianiticaiit truth as well as their appearance. 
It carl use all the other states of sense couscion^ne-s and 
their appropriate senses and orjaans addmtt b’ them what 
they have not, settme; i ij^ht their ei rois .ind supplying their 
deticieiicics: fr'r it is the source of the other s .tncl they are 
onlv inferior derivations from this hntlier sense, this true 
and illimitable satijiidiin. 


The liftinj^ of the level of ci'uisciousness from the mind 
to the supermitid and the consequent transformation of the 
beiriff from the state of the mental to that of thesupramenh'il 
Purusha must bring with it to be complete a ti aiisfoi mat ion 
of all the parts of the natui e and all its activities. The whole 
mind is not meielv made into a passive channel of the 
supramental activities, a channel of their downflow into 
the life and body and of their outflow or communication 
with the outwatd world, the material existence, that is 
only the first stage of the process. — but is itself supi amen- 
talised along with all its instruments. There is accordingly 
a change, a profound transformation in the physical sense, a 
supramentalising of the physical sight, hearing, touch, etc. 
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that creates or reveals to us a quite different view, not 
inerelv of life and its meaninj*, hut even of the material 
world and all its forms and aspects. The supermind uses 
the phvsical organs and confirms their way of action, but 
it develops behind them the inner and deeper senses which 
see what are hidden from the physical orjfans and f.irther 
tiansf()rm-> the new sif^ht, hearinf», etc. thus created by 
casting it into its own mould and way of sensiiijr. The 
ehaiine is one ihat takes nothing from the physical truth 
of the object, but .adds to it its supiaphysical truth .and 
takes away by the lemoval of the physical limitation the 
element of falsehood in the material way of e.vperience. 

riie supi ament ilising of the physical sense brings 
with it .1 result similar in this field to tliat which we expe- 
rience in the traiisiniit.ition of the thought and conscious- 
ness. .As soon .as the sight, for example, becomes altered 
under the inllueuce of the supramental seeing, the eye gets 
.a new and transfigured vision of things and of the world 
.around us. Its sight acquires an extiaordinary totality and 
an iiumetliate ,iiid embnicing precision in which the whole 
and ever\ det.iil stand out at once in the complete harm- 
onv and vividness of the signific.ince meant bv Xature in 
the oh|ect and its realisation of the idea in form, executed 
in a triumph of substantial being. It is as if the eye of the 
poet and artist had replaced the vague or trivial unseeing 
normal vision, but singularly spiritualised and glorified, 
— as if indeed it were the siglit of the supreme divine Poet 
and Artist in which we were participating and there were 
given to us the full seeing of his truth and intention in his 
design of the universe and of e.ach thing m the universe. 
There is an unlimited intensity which makes all that is seen 
a revelation of the glory of quality and idea and form and 
colour. The physical eye seems then to carry in itself a 
spirit and a consciousness which sees not only the physical 
.is|rect of the object but the soul of quality in it, the vibr- 
ation (>f eneigv, the light and fmce .and spiritual substance 
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of which it is made. Thus there comes through the physical 
sense to the total sense consciousness within and behind 
the vision a revelation of the soul of the thing seen and 
of the universal spirit that is expressing itself in this obje- 
ctive form of its own conscious being. 

There is at the same time a subtle change W’hich 
makes the sight see in a sort of fourth dimension, the 
character of which is a certain interii.-ilUy, the seeing not 
only of the superficies and the outward form but of that 
which informs it and subtly extends around it. The mate- 
rial object becomes to this sight something different from 
what we now see, not a separate object on the background 
or in the environment of the rest of Nature, but an indi- 
visible part and even in a subtle way an expression of the 
unity of all that we see. And this unity that we see be- 
comes not on!v to the subtler consciousness but to the 
mere sense, to the illumined physical sight itself, that of the 
identity of the Eternal, the unity of the Brahman. For to 
the snpramentalised seeing the material world and space 
and material objects cease to be material in the sense in 
which we now on the strength of the sole evidence of our 
limited physical organs and of the physical consciousness 
that looks through them receive as our gross perception and 
uuderstand as our conception of matter. It and they ap- 
pear and are seen as spirit itself in a form of itself and a 
conscious extension. The whole is a unity — the oneness 
unaffected by any multitudinoiisness of objects and details 
— held in and by the consciousness in a spiritual space 
and all substance there is conscious substance. This cha- 
nge and this totality of the way of seeing comes from 
the exceeding of the limitations of our present physical 
sense, because the power of the subtle or psychical eye 
has been infused into the physical and there has again 
been infused into this psycho-physical power of vision 
the spiritual sight, the pure sense, the supramental Saii- 
jnana. 
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All the other senses undergo a similar transformation. 
All that the ear listens to, reveals the totality of its sound 
bodv and sound significance and all the tones of its vibra- 
tion and reveals also to the single and complete hearing 
the quality, the rhvthmic energy, the soul of the sound 
and its expression of the one universal spirit. There is 
the s;ime internalitv, Ihe going of the sense into the depths 
of the sound and the finding there of that which informs 
it and extends it into unitv with the harmony of all sound 
and no less with the liarmonv of all silence, so that tlie 
ear is always listening to the infinite in its heard express- 
ion and the voice of its silence. All sounds become to the 
supramentalised ear the voice of the Divine, himself born 
info sound, and a rhythm of the concord of the universal 
symphonv. And there is too Ihe same completeness, vivid- 
ness, intensity, the revelation of the self of the thing heard 
and the spiritual satisfaction of the self in hearing. The su- 
pramentalised touch also contacts or receives the touch of 
the Divine in all things and knows all things as the Divine 
through the conscious self in the contact : and there is 
too the same totality, intensity, revelation of all that is in 
.and behind the touch to the experiencing consciousness. 
There comes a similar transformation of the other senses. 

'fhere is at the same time an opening of new powers 
in all the senses, an extension of range, a stretching out 
of the physical consciousness to an undreamed capacity. 
'I'he suprameiital transformation extends too the physical 
consciousness far bevond the limits of the bodv and en- 
ables it to receive with a perfect concreteness the physical 
contact of things at a distance. And the physical organs 
become capable of serving as channels for the psychic and 
other senses so that we can see with the physical waking 
eve what is ordinarily revealed only in the abnormal states 
and to the psychical vision, hearing or other sense know- 
ledge. It is the spirit or the inner soul that sees and sen- 
ses, but the body and its powers are themselves spiritual- 
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ised and sliare directly in the experience. The entire ma- 
terial sensation is siipramentalised and it becomes aware, 
directly and with a physical participation and, finallv, a 
unity with the subtler instruinenlation, of forces and move- 
ments and the physical, vital, emotional, mental vibrations 
of things and beings and feels them all not only spiritually 
or mentally but physically in tire self and as movements 
of the one self in these many bodies. The wall that the 
limitations of the body and its senses h.ive built around 
us is abolished even in the body and the senses and there 
is in its place the free communication of the eternal oneness. 
All sense and sensation becomes full of the divine light, the 
divine power and intensity of experience, a divine joy, the 
delight of tl’.e Brahman. And even that which is now to 
us discordant and jars on the senses takes its place in the 
universal concord of the universal movement, reveals its 
rasix, meaning, design and, by delight in its intention in 
the divine consciousness and its manifestation of its law 
and dharma, its harmony with the total self, its place in 
the manifestation of the divine being, becomes beautiful 
and happy to the soul experience. All sensation becomes 
Aiianda. 

The embodied mind in us is ordinarily aware only 
through the physical organs and only of their objects and of 
subjective e.xperiences which seem to start from the phy- 
sical experience and to take them alone, however remote- 
ly, for their foundation and mould of construction. All 
the rest, all that is not consistent with or part of or verifi- 
ed by the physical data, seems to it rather imagination 
than reality and it is only in abnormal states that it opens 
to other kinds of conscious experience. But in fact there 
are immense ranges behind of which we could be aware 
if we opened the doors of our inner being. These ranges 
are there already in action and known to a subliminal self 
in us, and much even of our suiface consciousness is 
directly projected from them and without our knowing it 
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influences our subjective experience of things. There is a 
range of independent vital or pranic experiences beiiind, 
subliminal to and other than the surface action of the vita- 
lised physical consciousness. And when this opens itself 
or acts in any way, there are made manifest to the waking 
mind the phenomena of a vital consciousness, a vital intui- 
tion, a vital sense not dependent on the body and its ins- 
truments, although it may use them as a secondary medium 
and a recorder. It is possible to open completely this ran- 
ge and, when we do so, we find that its operation is that of 
the conscious life force individualised in ns contacting 
the universal life force and its operations in things, hap- 
penings and persons. The mind becomes aware of the 
life consciousness in all things, responds to it through our 
life consciousness with an immediate directness not limi- 
ted by the ordinary communication through the body and 
its organs, records its intuitions, becomes capable of ex- 
periencing existence as a translation of the universal Life 
or Prana. 'I'lie field of which the vital consciousness and 
the vital sense are primarily aware is not that of forms 
but, directly, tliat of forces : its world is a world of the play 
of energies, and form and event are sensed only secondarily 
as a result and embodiment of the energies. The mind 
working through the physical senses can only construct 
a view and knowledge of this nature as an idea in the in- 
telligence, but it cannot go beyond the physical transla- 
tion of the energies, and it has therefore no real or direct 
experience of the true nature of life, no actual realisation 
of the life force and the life spirit. It is by opening this 
other level or depth of exjicrience within and by admis- 
sion to the vital consciousness and vital sense that the mind 
can get the true and d.rect experience. Still, even then, so 
long as it is on the mental level, the experience is limited 
by the vital terms and their mental renderings and there is 
an obscuiity even in this greatened sense and knowledge. 
The supraraental Iransfoi malioii supravitalises the vital, re- 
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veals it as a dynamics of the spii it, makes a complete open- 
ing and a true rfevelation of alt the spiritual reality behind 
and within the life force and the life spirit and of all its 
spiritual as well as its mental and purely vital truth and sig- 
nificance. 

The sui>ermind in its descent into the physical being 
awakens, if not already wakened by previous yogic sadha- 
na, the consciousness — veiled or obscure in most of us — 
which supports and forms there the vital sheath, the /uvnu/ 
kosha. When this is awakened, we no longer live in the 
physical body alone, but also in a vital body which pene- 
trates and envelops the physical and is sensitive to impacts 
of another kind, to the play of the vital forces around us 
and coming in on us from the universe or fiom parti- 
cular persons or group lives or from things or else from 
the vital planes and worlds which are behind the material 
universe. These impacts we feel even now in their result 
and in certain touches and affectations, but not at all or 
very little in their source and their coming. An awakened 
consciousness in the pranic body immediately feels them, 
is aware of a pervading vital force other than the physica 1 
energy, and can draw upon it to increase the vital strength 
and support the physical energies, can deal directly with 
the phenomena and causes of health and disease by means 
of this vital influx or by directing pranic currents, can be 
aware of the vital and the vital-emotional atmosphere ot 
others and deal with its interchanges, along with a host of 
other phenomena which are unfelt by or obscure to our 
outward consciousness but here become conscient and 
sensible. It is acutely aware of the life soul and life body 
in ourself and others. The supermind takes up this vital 
consciousness and vital sense, puls it on its right founda- 
tion and transforms it by revealing the life-foice heie as 
the very power of the spirit dynamised for a near and 
direct operation on and through subtle and gross matter 
and for formation and action in the material umversc. 
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The first result is that tlie limitations of our indivi- 
dual life being break down and we live no longer with a 
personal life force, or not with that ordinarily, but in and 
by the utiiversal life energy. It is all the nniv’ersal Prana 
that comes coiiscietitly streaming into and through us, keeps 
up there a dynamic cotistant eddy, an unseparated cen- 
tre of its power, a vibrant station of storage and communi- 
cation, constantly fills it with its forces and pours them 
t)ut in activity uprju the world around us. This life ener- 
gy, again, is felt by us not merely as a vital ocean and its 
streams, but as the vital way and form and body and out- 
pouring of a conscious universal Shakti, and that conscieni 
Shakti reveals itself as the Chit Shakti of the Divine, the 
Energy of the transcendent and universal Self and Purusha 
of which — or rather of whom — our universalised indivi- 
duality becomes an instrument and channel. As a result 
we feel ourselves one in life with all others and one with 
the life of all Xature and of all things in the universe. 
There is a free and conscious communication of the vital 
energy working in us with the same energy working in 
others. We are aware of their life as of our own or, at the 
least, of the touch and pressure and communicated move- 
ments of our life being on them and theirs upon us. The 
vital sense in iis becomes powerful, intense, capable of 
bearing all the small or large, minute or immense vibra- 
tions of this life world on all its planes physical and su- 
praphysical, vital and supravital, thrills with all its move- 
ment and Auanda and is aware of and open to all forces. 
The supermind takes possession of all this great range of 
e.xperience, and makes it all luminous, harmonious, e.xpe- 
nenced not obscurely and fragmentarily and subject to 
the limitations and errors of its handling by the mental 
ignorance, but revealed, if and each movement of it, in its 
truth and totality of power and delight, and directs the 
great and now hardly liinitable powers and capacities 
of the life dyiiatnis on all its ranges according to the situ- 
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pie and yet complex, the sheer and spontaneous and yet 
nnfa!terinf»ly intricate will of the Divine in our life. It ma- 
kes the vital sense a perfect means of the knowledj'e of the 
life forces around us, as the physical of the forms and sen- 
sations of the physical universe, and a perfect channel 
too of the reactions of the active life force throuqh us 
working as an instrument of self-manifestation. 

3 

The phenomena of this vital consciousness and sense, 
this direct sensation and perception of and response to the 
play of subtler forces than the physical, are often included 
without distinction under the head of psvchical phenome- 
na. In a certain sense it is an awakening of the psyche, the 
inner soul now hidden, clogged wholly or partially covered 
up by the superficial activity of the physical mind and senses 
that brings to the surface the submerged or subliminal inner 
vital consciousness and also an inner or subliminal mental 
consciousness and sense capable of perceivingand experien- 
cing directl}', not only the life forces and their play and 
results and phenomena, but the mental and psychical worlds 
and all they contain and the mental activities, vibrations, 
phenomena, forms, images of this woi Id also and of estahli* 
slung a direct communication between mind and mind 
without the aid of the physical organs and the limitations 
they impose on our consciousness. There are however two 
different kinds of action of these inner ranges of the cons- 
ciousness. The first is a more outer and Cvuifused activity of 
the awakening subliminal mind and life which is clogged 
with and subject to the grosser desires and illusions of the 
mind and vital being ancfvitiated in spite of its wider range 
of experience and powers and capacities by an enormous 
mass of error and deformations of the will and knowledge, 
full of false suggestions and images, false and distorted in- 
tuitions and inspirations and impulses, the latter often even 
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depraved and perverse, and vitiated too by the interference 
of the physical mind and its obscurities. This is .an infe- 
rior activity to which clairvoyants, psychists, spiritists, oc- 
cultists, seekei s of powers and siddhis are very liable and 
to whicli all the warnings against the dangers and errors 
of this kind of seeking are more especially applicable. The 
seeker of spiritual perfection has to pass as quickly as pos- 
sible, if he cannot altogether avoid, this zone of danger, 
and the safe rule here is to be attached to none of these 
things, but to make spiritual progress one's sole real objec- 
tive and to put no sure confidence in other things until the 
mind and life soul are purified and the light of the spirit and 
snperniind or at least of the spiritually illumined mind and 
soul are shed on these inner ranges of experience. For 
when the mind is tranquillised and purified and the pure 
psyche liher.ated from the insistence of the desire soul, these 
ex^ieriences are f ree from any serious danger, — except indeed 
that of limitation and a certain element of error which 
cannot be entirely eliminated so long as the soul e.xperiences 
and acts on the mental level. For there is then a pure 
action of the true psychical consciousness and its powers, 
a reception of psychical experience pure in itself of the worse 
deformations, although subject to the limitations of the 
repre-'cnting mind, and capable of a high spiritualisation 
and light, 'i'he complete power and truth, however, can on- 
ly come by the opening of the supermind and the siipra- 
mentalising of the mental and psychical experience. 

The range of the psychic consciousness and its expe- 
riences is .almost illimitable and the varieh and complexity 
of its phenomena almost infinite. Only some of the broad 
lines and main features can be noted here. The first and 
most prominent is the activity of the psychic senses of 
which the sight is the most developed ordinarily and the 
first to manifest itself with .any largeness when the veil of 
the absorption in the surface consciousness which prevents 
the inner vision is broken. But ail the physical senses 
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have their corresponding powers in the psvchical being, 
there is a psvchical hearing, touch, smell, taste; indf-ed the 
physical senses are themselves in reality only a projection 
of the inner sense into a limited and externalised operation 
in and through and upon the phenomena of gross matter. 
The psychic il sight receives ch »racteristically the images 
that are formed in the subtle matter of the mental or psychical 
ether, chittakasha. These may he transcriptions there or 
impresses of physical things, persons, scenes, happenings, 
whatever is, was or will be or may be in the physical uni- 
verse. These images are very variously seen and under all 
kinds of conditions ; iti samadhi or in the waking state, and 
in the latter with the bodily eyes closed or open, piojected 
on or into a physical object or medium or seen as if mite- 
rialised in the physical atmosphere or only in a psychical 
ether revealing itself through this grosser physical atmos- 
phere ; seen through the physical eyes themselves as a se- 
condary instrument and as if under the conditions of the 
physical vision or by the psychical vision alone and indepen- 
dently of the relations of our ordinary sight to space. The 
real agent is always the psychical sight and the power in- 
dicates that the consciousness is more or less awake, inter- 
mittently or normally and more or less perfectly, in the 
psychical body. It is possible to see in this wav the transcrip- 
tions or impressions of things at any distance beyond the 
range of the physical vision or the images of the past or 
the future. 

Besides these transcriptions or impresses the psychi- 
cal vision receives thought images and other forms created by 
constant activity c>f consciousness in ourselves or in other 
human beings, and these may be according to the character 
of the activity images of truth or falsehood or else mixed 
things, partly true, partly false, and may be too either mere 
shells and representations or imig-‘s inspired with a tem- 
porary life and consciousness and, it may be, carrying in 
them in one wav or another some kind of beneficent or 
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maleficent action or some willed or unwilled effectiveness 
on our minds or vital being or through them even on the 
body. These transcriptions, impresses, thought images, life 
images, projections of the consciousness may also be i epre- 
sentations or creations not of the physical world, but 
of vital, psychic or mental worlds beyond us, seen in our 
own minds or piojected from other than human beings. 
And as there is this psychical vision of which some of the 
more external and ordinary manifestations are well enough 
known by the name of clairvoyance, so there is a psychical 
hearing and psychical touch, taste, smell — clairaiidience, 
clairsentience are the more external manifestations, — 
with precise!}’ the same range each in its own kind, the sa- 
me fields and manner and conditions and varieties of their 
phenomena. 

These and other phenomena create an indirect, a repre- 
sentative range of psychical experience; but the psychical 
sense has also the power of putting us in a more direct com- 
munication with earthly or supraterrestrial beings through 
their psychical selv'es or their psychical bodies or even with 
things, for things also have a psychical reality and .souls or 
presences supporting them which can communicate with 
our psychical consciousness. The most notable of these 
more powerful but raier phenomena are those w’hich at- 
tend the power of exteriorisation of our consciousness for 
various kinds of action otherwise and elsewhere than in the 
physical body’, communication in the psy’chical body oi 
some emanation or reproduction of it, oftenest, though 
by no means necessarily, during sleep or trance and the 
setting up of relations or communication by various means 
with the denizens of another plane of existence. 

For there is a continuous scale of the planes of consci- 
ousness, beginning with the psychical and other belts at- 
tached to and dependent on the earth plane and procee- 
ding through the true independent vital and psychical 
worlds to the worlds of the jjods and the highest supramen* 
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till and spiritual planes uf existence, .And these are in fact 
aKvaj’s actinj’ upon our subliminal selves unknown to our 
waking mind and with considerable effect on oiii life and 
nature. The physical mind is only a little part of us and the* 
re is a much more considerable range of our being in 
which the presence, influence and powers of the other 
planes are active upon us and help to shape our external 
being and its activities. The awakening of the psvchical 
con^jciousness enables us to become aware of these powers, 
presences and influences in and around us; and while in 
the impure or yet ignorant and imperfect mind this un- 
veiled contact has its dangers, it enables us too, if lightly 
used and directed, to be no longer their subject but their 
master and to come into consciou" and self-controlled 
possession of the inner secrets of our nature. The psychical 
consciousness reveals this interaction between the inner 
and the outer planes, this woild and others, partly bv an 
awareness, which may be very constant, vast and vivid, of 
their impacts, suggestions, communic<itiuns to our inner 
thought andconscious being and a capacity of reaction upon 
them there, partly also liirough many kinds of symbolic, 
iranscriptive or representative images presented to the 
different psychical senses. But .ilso Uiere is the possibility 
of a more direct, concretely sen-ibie, almost material, some- 
times actively material communication — a completethougii 
temporary physical materialisation seems to be possible — 
with the powers, forces and I'eings '>f other worlds and 
planes. There may even be a complete breaking of the 
limits of the physical consciousiu ss and the material 
existence. 

The awakening ot the psychical consciousness liber- 
ates ill us the direct use of the mind as a sixth sense, and 
this power may be made constant and normal. Tlie phy- 
sical consciousness can only communicate with the minds 
of others or know the happenings of the world around us 
through external means and signs and indications, and it 
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11.1-5 beyond this liiuiled action only a vague and hapha- 
z.iid use of the mind's more direct capacities, a poor range 
of occasional presentiments, intuitions and mes-ages. Our 
minds are indeed constantly acting and acted upon b\’ the 
minds of otheis throngli hidden currents of which we are 
not aware, but we have no knowledge or control of the-e 
.igencies. The psychical consciousness, as it develops, 
makes us aware of the great ni iss of thoughts, feelings, 
suggestions, will impacts, influences of all kinds that w-e 
lie receiving from others or sending to others or imbibing 
from and throwing into the gener.il mind atmosphere 
.iiound us. As it evolves in power, precision and clearness, 
we are able to trace these to their source or feel immedia- 
tely then origin and transit to us and direct consciously 
and with an intelligent will our own messages. It becomes 
possible to be aware, more or less accurately and discerning- 
1)', of the activities of minds whether near to us physically 
or at a distance, to understand, feel or identify ourselves 
with their temperament, character, thoughts, feelings, re- 
actions, whether by a psychic sense or a direct mental 
perception or by a very sensible and often intensely con- 
crete reception of them into our mind or on its recording 
surface. At the same time we can consciously make at least 
the inner stlvc-^ and, if they aie sufficiently sensitive, the sur- 
face minds of otliers aware of our own inner mental or 
p-5ychic sell and plastic to its thoughts, suggestions, influ- 
ences oi even ca-t it or its active image in influence into 
their subjective, even into their vital and physical being to 
work there as a helping or moulding or dominating power 
and presence. 

All these powers of the psychic consciousness need 
liave .and often have no more th.in a mental utihiv and 
significance, but it can also be used with a spiritual sense 
and light and imention in it and for a spiritual purpose. 
This can be dune by a spiritual meaning and use in our 
psychical interch.angc with others, and it is largelv bv a 
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psycho-spiritual inUrchange of this kind that a master in 
Yoga lielps his disciple. The knowiedjie of om inner sub- 
liminal and psychic nature, of the poucr^ and presences 
and influences there and the capacity of communication 
with other planes and their powers and beings can also be 
used for a higher than any mental or mundane object, for 
the possession and mastering of our whole nature and the 
overpassing of the intermediate planes on the way to the 
supreme spiritual heights of being. But the most direct 
spiritual use of the psychic consciousness is to make it an 
instrument of contact, communication and union with the 
Divine. A world of psj'cho-spiritua! symbols is readily 
opened up, illuminating and potent and living forms and 
instruments, which can be made a revelation of spiritual 
significances, a support for our spiritual growth and the 
evolution of spiritual capacity and experience, a means to- 
wards spiritual power, knowledge or An ind.i,. The mantra 
is one of these psycho-spiritual means, at once a symbol, 
an instrument and a sound body for the divine manifesta- 
tion, and of the same kind are the images of the Godhead 
and of its personalities or powers used in meditation or 
for adoration in Yoga. The great forms or bodies of the 
Divine are revealed through which he manifests his living 
presence to us and we can more easily by their means in- 
timately know,- adore and give ourselves to him and enter 
into the different lokas, worlds of his habitation and pre- 
sence, w'here we can live in the light of his being. His 
word, command, Adesha, presence, touch, guidance can 
come to us through our spiritualised psj chic consciousness 
and, as a subtly concrete means of tiansinission from the 
spirit, it can give us a close communication and nearness 
to him through all our psychic senses. These and many 
more are the spiritual uses of the psychic consciousness 
and sense and, although capable of limitation and defor- 
mation, — for all secondary instruments can be also by our 
luetiial capacity of exclusive '^elf-limitation means of a 
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partial but at tlie same time hincirances to a more integral 
realisation, — they are of the greatest utility on the road to 
tile spiritual pei fection and afterwards, liberated from the 
limitation of our minds, transformed and supramentalised, 
an element of rich detail in the spiritual Ananda. 

As the physical and vital, the psychical consciousness 
and sense also are capable of a supramental transformation 
and receive by it their own integral fullness and signifi- 
cance. Tlie superinind lays hold on the psychical being, 
descends into it, changes it into the mould of its own na- 
ture and uplifts it to be a part of the supramental action 
and state, the supra-psychic being of the Vijnana Purusha. 
The tiist result of this change is to base the phenomena 
of the psychical consciousness on theii true foundation by 
bringing into it the permanent sense, the complete realis- 
ation, the secure possession of the oneness of our mind 
and soul with the minds and souls of others and the mind 
and soul of universal Nature. For always the effect of tlie 
supramental growth is to universalise the individual cons- 
ciousness. As it makes us live, even in onr individual vital 
movement and its rekitions with all around us, with the 
universal life, so it makes us think and feel and sense, al- 
though through an individual centre or instrument, with 
the universal mind and psvcliical being. This has two re- 
sults of great imjiortance. 

First, the phenomena ui the psychical sense and mind 
lose the fragmentariness and incoherence or else difficult 
regulation and often quite aitificial order which pursues 
them even more than it pursues our more normal mental 
activities of the surface, .^nd they become the liarmonious 
play of the universal innei mind and soul in us. assume 
their true law and right forms and rekitions and reveal their 
just significances. Even on the mental plane one can get 
by the spiritualising of the mind at some realisation of soul 
oneness, but it is never really complete, at least in its appli- 
cation, and does not acquire this real and entire law, form, 
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relation, complete and unfailing truth and accuracy of its 
significances. And, secondly, the activity of the psychical 
consciousness loses all character of abnormality, of an 
exceptional, irregular and even a perilously supernormal 
action, often bringing a loss of hold upon life and a dis- 
turbance or an injury to other parts of the being. It not 
only acquires its own right order within itself but its right 
relation with the physical life on one side and with the 
spiritual truth of being on the other and the whole be- 
comes a harmonious manifestation of the embodied spirit. 
It is always the originating supermind that contains within 
itself the true values, significances and relations of the other 
parts of our being and its unfolding is the condition of the 
integral possession of our self and n.iture. 

The complete transformation comes on ns bv a certain 
change, not merely of the poise or level of dui leg.uding 
conscious self or even of its lawandcharactei, but also of the 
whole substance of our conscious being. Till that is done, 
the supramental consciousness manifests above the mental 
and psychical atmosphere of being — in which the physi- 
cal has already become a subordinate and to a large extent 
a dependent method of our self’s expression, — and it sends 
down its power, liglit, and influence into it to illumine it 
and transfigure. But only wften the substance ('f the lower 
consciousness has been changed, filled potently, wonderful- 
ly transformed, swallowed up as it were into the greater 
energy’’ and sense of being, viahau, briluit, of which it is 
a derivation and projection, df» we have the perfected, entire 
and constant supramental consciousness. The substance, 
the conscious ether of being in which the mental or psychic 
consciousness and sense live andsee and feel and experience 
is something subtler, freer, more plastic than that of the 
physical mind and sense. As long as we are dominated by 
the latter, psychical phenomena may seem to us less real, 
hallucinatory even, but the more we acclimatise ourselves 
to the psychical and to the ether of being which i* inh.T- 
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bits, the more we begin to see the greater truth and to sense 
the more spiritually concrete substance of all to which its 
larger and freer mode of experience bears witness. Even, 
the physical may come to seem to itself unreal and halluci- 
natory — but this is an exaggeration and new misleading 
exclusiveness due to a shifting of the centre and a change 
of action of the mind and sense — or else may seem at any 
rate less powerfully real. When, however, the psychical 
and physical experiences are well combined in their true 
balance, wc live at once in two complementary worlds of 
our being each with its own reality, but the psychical re- 
vealing all that is behind the physical, the soul view and 
experience taking precedence and enlightening and ex- 
plaining the physical view and experience. The supramen- 
tal transformation again changes the whole substance of our 
consciousness ; it brings in an ether of greater being, cons- 
ciousness, sense, life, which convicts the psychical also of 
insufficiency arid makes it appear by itself an incomplete 
reality and only a partial truth of all that we are and be- 
come and witness. 

All the experiences of the p.sychical are accepted and 
held up indeed in the supramental consciousness and its 
energv, but they are filled with the light of a greater truth, 
the substance of a greater spirit. The psychical conscious- 
ness is first supported and enlightened, then filled and occu- 
pied with the supramental light and power and the reveal- 
ing intensity of its vibrations. Whatever e.xaggeration, what- 
ever error born of isolated incidence, insufficiently illu- 
mined impression, personal suggestion, misleading influ- 
ence and intention or other cause of limitation or defor- 
mation interferes in the truth of the mental and psycnical 
experience and knowledge, is revealed and cured or vani- 
shes, failing to stand in the light of the self-truth — satyant, 
ritam , — of things, persons, happenings, indications, repre- 
sentations proper to this greater largeness. All the psychi- 
cal communications, transcriptions, impresses, symbols. 
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images receive their true value, take their right place, are 
put into their proper relations. The psychical intelligence 
and sensation are lit np with the supramental sense and 
knowledge, their phenomena, intermediate between the 
spiritual and material worlds, begin to reveal automaticallv 
their own truth and meaning and also the limitations of 
their truth and significance. The images presented to the 
inner sight, hearing, sensation of all kinds arc occupied by 
or held in a larger and more luminous mass of vibrations, 
a greater substance of light and intensity which brings in- 
to them the same change as in the things of the physical 
sense, a greater totality, precision, revealing force of sense 
knowledge carried in the image. And finally all is lifted 
np and taken into the supermind and made a part of the 
infinitely luminous consciousness, knowledge and experien- 
ce of the supramental being, the Vijnana Piirusha. 

The state of the being .after this supramental transfor- 
mation will be in all its parts of consciousness and know- 
ledge that of an infinite and cosmic consciousness acting 
through the universalised individual Purnsha. The funda- 
mental power will be an aw.ireness of identity, a knowled- 
ge bv identity,— an identity of being, of consciousness, of 
force of being and consciousness, of delight of Ixdng, an 
identitv with the Infinite, tlie D.vine, and with all that is 
in the Infinite, all that is the expression and manifestation 
of the Divine. This awareness and knowledge will use as 
its means and instruments a spiritual vision of all that the 
knowledge bv identitv can found, a supramental real idea 
and thought of the nature of direct thought vision, thought 
hearing, thought memory that reveals, interprets or re- 
presents to the awareness the truth of all things, and an 
inner truth speech that expresses it, and finally a siipra- 
menfal sense that provides a relation of contact in subs- 
tance of being with all things and persons and powers and 
forces in all the planes of existence. 

The supramental will not depend on the instriimenta- 
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tion, for example, of the sense, as the physical mind is de* 
pendent on the evidence of oiir senses, although it will 
be capable of making them a stai ting-point for the higher 
forms of knowledge, as it will also be capable of proceed- 
ing directly through these higher forms and making the 
sense only a means of formation and objective expression. 
The supramental lacing will transform at the same time 
and take up into itself the present thinking of the mind 
transfigured into an immensely larger knowledge by iden- 
tity, knowledge by total comprehension, knowledge by in- 
timate perception of detail and relation, all direct, imme- 
diate, spontaneous, all the expression of the self's already 
existent eternal knowledge. It will take up, transform, sup- 
ramentalise the physical sense, the sixth sense capacities 
of the mind and the psychic consciousness and senses and 
use them as the means of an extreme inner objectivisation 
of experience. Nothing wilt be really external to it, for it 
will experience all in the unity of the cosmic consciousness 
which will be its own, the unity of being of the infinite 
which will be its own being. It will e.xperience matter, not 
only gross matter but the subtle and the most subtle, as sub- 
stance and form of the spirit, ex^ierience life and all kinds of 
energy as the dynamics of the spirit, supramental ised 
mind as a means or channel of knowledge of the spirit, 
supermind as the infinite self of knowledge and power of 
knowledge and Ananda of knowledge of the spirit. 
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HOOK III 

THE UNION OF ALL IN THE ONE IN ALL 

III 

TUor SUALT Not KILI, 

1 Tliou sluli not kill. 

2 “ Thou shall not kill ” icl.ile,-* not solely to the nun-, 
der of man, but of all that lives. 

3 He that killelh an o.x is a«. if lie slew a man, 

4 We are astonished to aee tliat there have lx?en and 
still are men who kill their kind in order to eat them. 
But the time will come wlieii our ^grandchildren will 
be astonished that their "randj'arents should have 
killed every day millions of animals in order to eat 
them when one can have a sound and substantial 
nourishment by tlie use of the fiuits of the e.u th. 

5 The man who consents to the death of an animal, 
he who kills it, he who cuts it up, the biner, the sel- 
ler, he who prepares the flesh, he who serves it and 
he who eats it, are all to be reg.utled as having taken 
part in the murder. 

■m 

Hk « 

h Whosoever seeketh to attain hi^ peison.ii h.ippines' 
by maltreating or making to peri-di beings wlio were 

1) Exodus XX.82.— IV Tolstoi- .) Kii.ih L.NVT..j— T.jLtoi. 

— 0) Laws of Manu. 
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also striving after happiness.. -shall not find happiness, 

7 — Blit the man who bringeth not by his own move- 
ment on living beings tlie pains of slavery and death 
and who desireth the good of all creatures, attaineth 
to happiness. 

8 He who allstains from all violence tow.irds beings 
to the weak as to the strong, who kills not and makes 
not to kill, lie, 1 say, is a Brahmin. 

'> Kven as 1 are these, even as they am 1, — identifv- 
ing himself thus with others, the wise man neithei 
kills nor is a cause of killing. 

10 Wliat is dearest in the world to beings is their own 
self. Therefore from love for that own self which is 
so dear to beings, neither kill nor torment any. 

11 Shed not the bk>od of tl.e beings that people the 
earth, men, domesticated animals, wild beasts and 
birds ; out of the depths of thy soul rises a voice that 
(orbiils thee to shed blood, for the blooil is the life, 
.md thou canst not restore life. 

12 Deliver them that are draw n unto death. 

1.^ riioii shalt not kill. 

~) L:iw» of .Manu. — 8) Dliaiiiiiiai>ada. — y) Sulla Nipata. — lOj Sa 
uijuUa Xikaja.- 1 \) LHUiartiiie. — I'J) ProvfrbsXXXlV. 1 1. — 13J. Mat- 
thew XIX. 18. 


To Du .NO HIKT 


1 The ills we inflict upon our neighbours follow us 

2 as our shadows follow our bodies. — There is nowhere 
in this world, nor in the air, nor in the midst of the 
ocean any place where we can disembarrass ouisel- 


1) Krishna. — 'i) Dhaiuuiapadti. 
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3 ves of tile evil we have done. — The j^riefs (lion puUe^t 
upon others shall not take lonj» to fall back upon 
thyself. 

4 Show kindness unto thy lirotheis and make them 
not to fail into suffcrint'. 

.3 None can reproach thee with injustice done It 
is too little. Banish injustice even from thy thought, 
It is not the actions alone, but the will that distinj»ui- 

6 shes the j^ood from the wicked. — The just man is 
not one who does hurt to none, but one who havinj^ 
the power to hint represses the will. 


7 One must accustom onesell to say in the mind when 
one meets a man, “ 1 will think of him only and not 
of myself. ” 

K Whosoever thuiketli with love, never ottendeth 
9 any. — If there be any othei coiiini.mdment, it is 
briefly comprehended in this sayiiij>. Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself. Love worketh no ill to his 
neighbour. 

to He is not a man of religion who does ill to anothei. 
He is not a disciple who causes suftermg to anothei. 

1 ) Never to cause pain by thought, word or act to aii) 
living being is what is meant by innocence. Than 
this there is no higher virtue. There is no greatei 
happiness than that of the man who has reached this 
attitude of good will towards ail creation. 

12 Not to weary of w’ell doing is a great benediction. 

« 

• * 

J3 Brothels, be good one unto another. 

14 The charm of a man is in his kindness, 

3) Demopliilu.'.— 4.1 Chadiinu Siitta.- ;'>) Democritus. — G) Pytha 

^'oras. 7) Tolstoi. — 8) Antoine the Healer. — tt) Komaus XIII. ‘.i. in. 

— 10) Dhammapada. — II) Vivekanauda. — lUi Fo-shu-hing-tsau-kiug. 

'-13) Baha-ullah. — H) Proverbs Nil *>2. 



XO HATRED 


1 It ib not pill.iye. assassinations and executions tliat 
arc terrifving. What is pillage? It is the passing of 
property from some to others. That always has been 
and aJwavs will be and there is nothing in it that is 
terrifying. What are executions and asssassinations? 
It is the passing of men from life to death. These 
passings have been, are and always will be, and there 
equally there is nothing that is terrifying. What is 
really teriifying is the hatred of men which engen- 
ders brigandage, theft and murder. 

2 But if the man who is animated by hatred, could 
by an ellorl of his hate enter even into the most detes- 
ted of his adversaries and arrive in him to the very 
centre, then would he be greatly astonis bed, for he 
would discover there his own self. 

3 Thou shalt not hate thy brother in thy heart. 

4 Whosoever hateth his brother is a murderer : and 
ye know that no murderer hath eternal life abiding 
in him. 

5 There is no pollution like unto hatred, 

6 Whosoever nourishes feelings of hatred against those 
who hate, will never purify himself, but one who in 
reply to hatred awakens love, appeases and softens 
those who are Hlled with hatred. 

7 That he may vanquish hate, let the disciple live 
with a soul delivered from all hate and show towards 
all beings love and compassion. 

S For it is an ancient and a true siiying, Isever shall 
hate be vanquished by hate, only by love is hatred 
extinguished. 


1 Tolstoi. ~'.if fSvlioiHJuliauer.— 3) Leviticus XIX j 7.-4) j John. 

111. 15; -5) Buddhist Text.— Magghinw Xikaca.— Dtiiiniiuai>adu. 
—7) Magb'hiui* X'ikaya. — h ) Udaiiavaq.'ji. 
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9 Let not one even wlioin the whole world curses, 

10 nourish against it any feeling of liatred. — For never 
in this world can hate l>c appeased hy h;»te : hatied 
is vanquished only by love, — that is the eternal law. 

11 Ah, let us live happy without hating those who 
hate us. In the midst of men who hate us, let us live 
without hatred. 


9) Riitta Xipata.— 10) Dhamniapada.— 1 1 ) id. 


NOR ANOER 


1 He who is a friend of wisdom, must not be violent. 

2 When we act with obstinacy, malice, anger, violen- 
ce, to whom do we make onrs- Ives near and like? To 
wild beasts, 

3 Anger is an affection of the soul which, if it is not 

4 treated, degenerates into a malady of the body. — It is 
by gentleness that one must conquer wrath, it is by 
good that one must conquer evil. — One who returns 
not wrath to wrath, saves himself as well as the other 

6 from a great peril: he isa physici.m to both. — He that 
is slow to wrath is of great understanding. 

7 But now put off all these, wrath, anger, malice, 
calumny, filthy communications out of your mouth. 

8 —Let all bitterness and wrath and anger be put away 

9 from you. — Be ve angry, and sin not: let not the sun 
go down upon your wrath. 


i; Fo-shn-hing-tsan-king.— 2; Epictetns.— 3) ApollonitM of 
Tyana. — 4) Dhammapad*. — 5) Mahabharat.a.— 6) Proverbs XIV. 
22.-7) Colossians lU. 8.-8) Ephesians i V. .31.— 9> id. IT. 26.— 
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10 Let no evil communication proceed out of your 
mouth, but that which is good that it may minister 
grace unto the hearers. 

1 1 He who makes to be heard words without liarsh- 
ness, true and instructive, by which he injures none, 
he, 1 say, is a Brahmin. 

12 I pledge mvself from this day forward not to enter- 
tain any feeling of irritation, anger or ill humour and 
to allow to arise wiliiin me neillier violence nor hate. 


10 ) i 1, TV. 20. — II) niiammiipadii. - - 12) Ttuddliist Text. 


NOT TO DO t'NTO OTHER.^t 


1 To repress anger will be possible to you if you 
show YOU' selves disposed towards those who commit 
faults as you would have them be (o vou if you had 
committed them yourselves. 

2 To do to men what we would have them do to 
ourselves is what one may call the leaching of hum- 
anity. 

N'othing more allows of growth in humanity than 
to train oneself ardently in reciprocity, that is to say, 
to do to others as we would that they should do to 
us. 

4 The man who is sincere and careful to do nothing 
to others that he would not have done to him, is not 
far from the Law. What he does not desire to be 
done to him, let him not himself do to others. 


1) Isocrates. '2 1 Confucius. — .1) >feD"-Tse. — 41 Confucius. 
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5 What we would not have done lo us, we must not 
do to others. 

6 What we would not like bein<> done to us, let us 
not do it to othe! s. 

7 Let us act towards others as we would tliat tiiev 
should act towards us; let us not cause any siifferm^j. 

« 

» • 

8 .All things whatsoever ye would that men should 

9 do to you, do ye even so lo them. — What you wish 
others to do, do vourselves. 

10 W’iiat vou do not wish to he flone tia vourselves, do 
not do to other men. 

11 Do not do to otheis what vou would not wish to 
suiter at their hands, and he to them what you would 
wish them to he to vou. 

12 What you love not in your superiors, do not to 
your inferiors; what you reprove in your inferiors, do 
not to your superiors; what you liate in those who pre- 
cede you, do not to those who follow you... What you 
would not receive from those on your right, cast not 
upon those on your left...l>et this he the rule of your 
conduct. 

13 Do not thyself what displeases thee in others. 

14 Do not to others what would displease thee done 
to thyself: this is the suhslauce of the I.aw; all other 
law depends on one’s good pleasure. 

15 I would act towards others with a heart pure and 
filled with love exactly as I would have them act to- 
wards me. 

16 With a heart pure and ovei flowing with love I 
desire to act towards others even as 1 would towaul 
myself. 

a) id. — 6) Chang A'nng. — 7) Dhnmmap.'ula. — 8) Matthew A’ll. 12. — 

9) Ram.ikrishna. — lU) Confnrins. — 11) Iiocratea. — 12) Confnoins. — 

l.a) Thale'. — 14) Mahahharata. — 15) Dalita Viatara. — 1C) BuddhiM 
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FIRST iVfUXDAKA 
CHAPTER I 

1. Brahma first of the Gods was born, the creator 
of all, the world’s protector; he to Atharvan, his eldest son, 
declared the God-knowledge in which all sciences abide. 

2. The God-knowledge by Brahma declared to 
Atharvan, Atharvan of old declared to Angir ; he to Satya* 
vaha of the Bharadwajas told it, the Bharadwaja to Angi- 
ras, both the higher and the lower knowledge. 

3. Shannaca, the great house-lord, came to Angiras 
in the way of the disciple and asked of him, “ Lord, by 
knowing what is all this universe known ?” 

4. He answered him, “ Twofold is the knowledge 
that thou must have, — thissay the knowers of the Brahman, 
the higher and the lower knowledge. 

5. Of which the lower, the Rig Veda and the Yajur 
V'^eda and the Sama V’eda and the Atharva Veda, Chan- 
ting, Ritual, Grammar, Interpretation and Prosody and 
Astronomy. And then the higher by which the Immutable 
IS known. 

6. This that is invisible and not to be grasped, 
without relation and without hue, and it has not eyes, nor 
ears, nor hai]ds, nor feet, but is for ever, — the All-pervad- 
ing who is everywhere and impalpable, the imperishable 
Omnipresent and That which as the VV^omb of creatures 
sages everywhere behold. 
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7. As the spider puls out and gatliers in again, as 
herbs spring up upon the earth, as llie hairs of tlie body 
grow from a living man, so here in the universe proceeds 
all that is out of the Immutable. 

8. By Energy at work universal Brahman exteiideth 
itself, and from Brahman is born Matter, and out of 
Matter cometh life and mind and truth and the worlds and 
in works immortality. 

9. He that is omniscient and all-comprehending, 
whose energy is of the stuff of knowledge. He it is out of 
whom cometh this Brahman, and from him Name and 
Form take birth, and from Him Matter heginnetli. 

CHAPTER 11 

1. This is that which is the Tiuth of existence. 

Works which the seers beheld in the mantras of the 

Vedic wisdom, were extended in the second Age into ma- 
ny kinds. Works do ye perform religiously with one passion 
for that Truth ; for this is the road to the heaven of your 
righteousness. 

2. When the tire of sacrilice is kindled and the Hanie 
sways and quivers, then between the double pourings of 
butter cast therein with faith thy offerings. 

3. For he whose altar-tires are empty of the dark- 
moon offering and the full-moon offering and the offering 
of the rains and the offering of the tirstfiuits or unfed or 
fed without the ritual or without guests oi without the 
dues to the Gods universal, destroys his hojie of all the 
seven heavens. 

4. Kali the goddess black, Karali terrible, Manojava 
thought-swift, Sulohita bloodied, Sudhumravarna smoke- 
hued, Sphulingini scattering sparks, Viswaruchi the goddess 
all-beautiful, these are the seven swaying tongues of 
the fire. 

5. He who when these are ffamtng bright, perfornjs 
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seasonably tlic ritual and the fires of offering' accept him, 
for him they become the rays of the Sun and they bear liiin 
upward wheie tlie one Lord over all the gods inhabits. 

6. “ Come with us, come witli us ; ” ihey cry to him, 
those briglit fires of sacrifice, and they bear liim up in the 
rays of the Sun saying to him sweet words of pleasantness, 
doing him homage, " 'I’his is the fioly world of Bralima 
and the heaven of y'our righteousness. ’ 

7. But the ships of sacrifice aie frail and the works 
of sacrifice aie feeble, all the eighteen of sacrifice, in 
which is declared the lesser work ; fools are they who hail 
it as the supreme good and they shall come yet again to the 
reign of age and death. 

8. They who dwell in the Ignoiance and are shut up 
within it and they hold themselves for learned men and 
think “We, even we are the wise and the sages ’’ — fools are 
they and they wander about beaten and stumbling like 
blind men led by the blind. 

9. They dwell in the many boiuls of the Ignorance, 
cliildren thinking, “We have conquered our Paradise’’; 
for when men in their acts are slaves of their affections 
and know not God, then are they doomed to anguish, then 
their Paradise wastes by enjoying and they fall back to 
earth from heaven. 

10. Minds bewildered who hold the oblation offered 
and the well dug for greatest righteousness and know not 
any other good, on the back of heaven enjoy the world of 
their righteousness and enter again this or even a lower 
world. 

11. But they who in the forest follow after faith and 
self-discipline, calm, full of knowledge, living upon alms, 
cast fioni them the obscurations of passion and through 
the gates of the sun they pass there where is the immortal 
Being whose self of spirit wastes not nor perishes. 

12. The knower of the Brahman, having tested the 
\Yorlds that are heaped up by works, groweth indiffereul 
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to liieir joys, tor lie knows that not by work done lives 
He who was not made. That one may know Him, let him 
approach, fuel in hand, one that is learned in the V’edas 
and is {fiven up to the Eternal. 

13. To him he who has the knowledge, declares m 
its wholeness and in all the principles of its science the 
God-knowledge by which one comes to know the Immu- 
table Spirit who is the Truth of existence, — because he 
comes to him with a mind tranquillised, with a piiie and 
quiet soul. 


SECOND MUNDAKA 
CHAFTEK I 

1. This is that Truth of existence. 

As from one burning fire a million dillerent spaiks 
are born and all have the form of fire, so from the immu- 
table Being manifold existences are born and they return 
also into the Immutable. 

2. But the divine and unborn and formless Spiiit 
that containeth the inwaid and the outward, is lieyond 
mind and life and is luminously pure, and he is higher than 
the highest Immutable. 

3. And of Him is born life and the mind and all 
the organs of sense and of Him are Ether and Air and 
Light and Water and Earth that holdeth all. 

4. Fire is the head of Him and his eyes are the 
sun and the moon and the quarters are his organs of 
hearing and the revealed scripture is his speech ; Air is 
his life breath and the universe is his heart and earth is 
at his feet. He is the inner Self within all creatures. 

5. And from Him is fire, of which the sun is the 
fuel, rain that arises from the wine of the Gods, and 
Jjeibs that grow upon the earth ; as when a man pours 
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liis seed into a woman, inanv creatures are born from the 
Spirit. 

6. And from Him are the hymns of the Riff V'^eda, 
and the Sanaa and the Yajnr, and initiation and all offer- 
ings and gifts and every potent sacrifice, and the year and 
the giver of sacrifice and the worlds, and where the Alooii 
piirifieth and where the Sun. 

7. And from Him are many kinds of Gods pro- 
duced and the demigods and men and the beasts and the 
birds, and the breath and the nether breath, and grain of 
rice and grain of barley, and faitli and truth and holiness 
and rule. 

8. And the seven breaths are born of Him, and 
the jeven tongues of the flame, and the seven kinds of fuel 
and the seven kinds of offering, and the seven worlds in 
which the breaths whose chamber is in the secret heart 
move and are placed within, seven and seven, 

9. And from Him are the seas and all the mountains 
and from Him flow all forms of rivers, and all herbs are 
from Him, and sensible delight which maketh the soul to 
abide with the material elements. 

10. The Spirit is all this that is here in the universe : 
He is W(rrks and self-discipline and Brahman and the su- 
preme immortality. O fair son, he who seeth this that is 
hidden in his own secret heart, rends even in this body 
the knot of the Ignorance. 

CHAPTER 11 

1. This that is manifested and is secret, tliis that 
inovelh here in the secret heart of our being, is the mighty 
foundation in whom all that moves and breathes and sees 
is established. This ye shall know to be the Supreme and 
Adorable who is the Is and the Is Xot and beyond know- 
ledge and the highest to its creatures. 

2 . This brilliant, this subtler than subtlety, this 
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vastness in which all the worlds are set and their peoples, 
this it is that is Brahman immutable, and Life is That 
and speech is That and Mind is That only, and thii is 
that Truth and Immortality. O fair son, know It for that 
into which thou must penetrate, 

3. Take up the bow of the Upanishad, that mi^’hty 
weapon, set to it an arrow sharpened by adoration, draw 
the bow with a mind steeped in the feelini* of oneriess 
and penetrate into the Eternal as thou wouldst shoot into 
a target. 

4. OM is the bow and the soul is the arrow and 
the Eternal is the target. Pierce into Him with an unfal- 
tering aim and lose thyself in Him as an arrow is lost in 
that which it striketh. 

5. He in whom the mind is set with all the life- 
currents and in whom heaven and earth and the midworld 
are inwoven. Him know to be the one self of all ; all 
other creed renounce : for this is thy bridge over to im- 
mortality. 

6. Where the nerves meet as the spokes in the nave 
of a chariot-wheel, there God dwelleth within us and is born 
in many disguises. Meditate on the Self as Om and let it 
carry you safe to the other side beyond the daikness. 

7. The Omniscient and All-comprehending of 
whom is atl this might and majesty that is upon the earth, 
is this self in beings who is enthroned in his ethereal hea- 
ven in the city of the Spirit. 

8. A spirit of mind that is pilot of the life and the 
body, has set a heart in matter and there lie is establish- 
ed and the wise by knowledge behold him everywhere, 
even that which shines out as delight and immortality. 

9. When a man has seen That which is both the 
higher and this lower being, then the knot of the heart- 
strings is rent asunder, then all his doubts are shattered 
and his works fall away from him and perish. 

10. The Eternal is hidden in a glorious golden 
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sheath, the indivisible and stainless Spirit, and he is a bright- 
ness and the light of all lights and the One that the self- 
knowers know. 

11. There the sun shines not and the moon has no 
splendour and the stars are blind ; there these lightnings 
flash not, nor anv earthly fire. For all that is blight is 
but the shadow of His brightness and by His shining 
all this shineth. 

]2. All is this eternal and immortal Brahman. The 
Eternal is before us and the Eternal is behind us and to 
the south and to the north of us and above and below 
and e.xtended everywhere. All this magnificent universe is 
nothing but the Eternal. 

THIRD MUNDAKA 
CHAPTER 1 

1. There are two birds that cling to one common 
tree, beautiful of plumage, yokefellows are they, eternal 
companions; and one eats the delicious fruit of the tree and 
the other eats not, but watches his fellow, 

2 . The soul of man is the bird that dwells on one 
com n >11 tree with God and is lost and forgetful in its 
•sweetness, and because he is fallen from lordship, there- 
fore he has grief, therefore he is bewildered. But when he 
sees that other who is the Lord and the beloved, then he 
knows that all this is His greatness and his grief passes 
away from him. 

3. When the seer sees the Golden-hued, the Lord, 
the Spirit who is the doer of all actions and the womb of 
Brahman, then he shakes sin and virtue from his wings 
and rises, a soul incapable of stain, to the supreme equa- 
lity. 

4. The wise man knows Him for the Life whose 
light becomes apparent in all e.xisting beings and takes not 
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pleasure any moi e in creeds and much disputing. He who 
doeth all actions playing in the Self and in the Self is all 
his delight and pleasure, is the best among the knowers 
of the External. 

5. Tills Self is always to be won; he is won by truth 
and self-discipline, he is won by a perfect and entire know- 
ledge, he is won by divine living; for He is here bright and 
luminous in the inner body whom stiivers and seekers bv 
the waning of human defect behold. 

6. It is the Truth that conquers at last xai4 not false- 
hood. Truth built the tong high-road of the Gons, the path 
which the sages tread and satisfying their desire come 
where is that highest luune of Truth. 

7. It is divine, it is immense, its form is unimagin- 
able ; and it shine> out more subtle than the subtle. It is 
farther than farness and it is here and very near to us: it is 
even here, hidden in the secret heart for those that have 
eves to see it. 

ti. E'ye cannot seize and speech cannot grasp Him. 
nor all these other godheads, nor by works can he be held 
nor seized by austerities; only when the inner being is puri- 
fied by a clear gladness of knowledge, one beholds him after 
long meditation, spirit indivisible. 

9. The Self is subtle and can be known by our heart of 
ccjiisciousness only, and into that heart life has entered with 
its fivefold currents. All the heart of creatures is shot throu- 
gh and interwoven with the vital currents, and only when 
it is purified, can the Self manifest its might and presence. 

10. Whatsoever world the man of purified being il- 
lumines with his mind and whatsoever desires he desireth, 
he takes that world and those desires by conquest. There- 
fore let whoso desireth welfare approach with homage 
the man that is a self-knower. 

CHAPTER II 

t. He knows this supreme Brahman, this highest 
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abiding place, where all Ihis universe is set and it shities in 
his brilliance. The wise who are without desires and follow 
after the Spirit, pass beyond this seed of creation. 

2. He who desires and his mind dwells with year- 
nings, is by those yearnings born again wherever they lead 
him, but when a man is satisfied of desire and built in the 
self, for him even here all desires aie dissolved and perish. 

3. This Self is not to be won by e.xposition and brain- 
power and much sacred learning, but he alone whom the 
Spirit chooseth, getteth the Spirit and to him this Self dis- 
covers its own body. 

4. This Self is not to be got by one without strength 
nor bv a confused and stumbling mind nor by austerity 
without the mark of truth ; only when one with know- 
ledge strives after it by all these means, his self enters into 
the Brahman and makes the Eternal its dwelling-place, 

,3. Sayes, calm souls, they that have won to him, 
souls satisfied in knowledge, formed in the Self, free 
fiom affections, find everywhere the Omnipresent and 
by union of the self enter into the All. 

6. The striveis after Tiuth, they who have made cer- 
tain of the nature of things by Knowledge that is the end 
of the Veda and are purified in their being by Yoga of 
renunciation, in their time of ultimate end become ab- 
solute and immortal and thev are released into the worlds 
of the Eternal. 

7. The fifteen members return into their founda- 
tions and all the gods return each to his Godhead and 
works depart and the self of knowledge, and all these are 
made one in the Highest who is imperishable. 

8. As rivers flowing forwards set at last in the ocean 
and cast off their separate name and form, even so is the 
man of knowledge delivered from name and form and 
reaches the high beyond the highest, the divine Spirit. 

9. He that knows the supreme Brahman becomes 
Brahman, nor in his house is anv born that knows not the 
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Paternal. He crosses l)eyond grief and crosses beyond sir. ; 
lie is released from the captivity of the lieart-strings and 
becomes immorlal. 

10. This is the thing said in the Rigveda ; “ The 
Veda-wise who perform works and are given np to the 
Eternal and themselves offer their sacrifice with (*ith to 
the one Master of all Knowledge, to them shall be told 
this God-knowledge, who have done the vow of the head 
according to the ritual”. 

11. This is that truth the Rishi Angiras told of yore; 
ihis none who has not done tlie vow of the head, can study. 
Salutation to the highest sages, s.ilulation I 
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Tile true nature of the Indian polity can only be rea- 
lised if we look at it not as a separate thing, a machinery 
independent of the rest of the mind and life of tlie people, 
but as a part of and in its relation to the organic totality of 
the social existence. 

A people, a great human collectivity, is in fact an or- 
ganic living being with a collective or ratlier — for the word 
collective is too mechanical to be true to the inner reality 
— a coninioii or coiniminal soul, mind and body. The life 
of the society like the physical life of the individual hu- 
ni ui being passes through a cycle of birth, growth, youth, 
ripeness and decline, and if this last stage goes far en- 
ough Without any arrest of its course towards decadence, it 
may ^K-risli, — even so all the older peoples and nations ex- 
cept India and China {lerished, — as a man dies of old age. 
But the collective being has too the capacity of renewing it- 
self, of a recovery and a new cycle. For in each people the- 
re IS a soul idea or life idea at work, less mortal than its bo- 
dy, and if this idea is itself sufficiently powerful, large and 
force-giving and the people sufficiently strong, vital and 
plastic in mind and temperament to combine stability with 
a constant enlargement or new application of the power of 
the soul idea or life idea in its being, it may pass through 
many such cycles before it comes to a final exhaustion. 
Moreover, the idea is itself only the piinciple of soul ma- 
nifestation of the communal being and each communal 
soul again a manifestation and vehicle of the greater etei nal 
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spirit tliat expresses itself in Time and on earth is seeking;, 
as it were, its own fullness in humanity through the vicissi- 
tudes of the human cycles. A people then which learns to 
live consciously not solely in its physical and outwaid life, 
not even only in that and the power of the lite idea or soul 
idea that governs the changes of its development and is the 
key to its psychology and temjiei ament, but in the soul and 
spirit behind, may not at all exhaust itself, may not end 
by disappearance or a dissolution or a fusion into otheis 
or have to give place to a new race and people, hut hav- 
ing itself fused into its life many original smaller societies 
and attained to its maximum natural growth pass without 
death through many renascences. And even if at any time 
it appears to be on the point of absolute exhaustion and 
dissolution, it may recover by the force ol the spiiit and 
begin another and perhaps a more glorious cycle. The 
history of India has been that of the life of such a people. 

The master idea tliat has governed the life, ciihnie, so- 
cial ideals of the Indian people has been the seeking ol 
man for his true spiritual self and the use of lite — subject to 
a necessary evolution lirst of his lower physical, vital aiul 
mental nature — as a frame and means lor that discovery 
and for man's ascent from the ignorant natural into the 
spiritual existence. This dominant idea India h.is never 
quite forgotten even under the stress and material exigences 
and the externalities of political and social consti uction. 
But the difiiculty of making the social life an expression 
of man’s true self and some highest lealisation of thespiiit 
within him are immensely greater than that which attends 
a spiritual self-expression through the things of the mind, 
religion, thought, art, literature, and while in these India 
reached extraordinary heights and largenesses, she could 
not in the outward life go beyond certain very paitial lea- 
lisations and very imperfect teiilatives, — a geneial spiritua- 
lising symbolism, an mtiltralion of the greater aspiration, 
y certain cast given to the communal life, (he creation ot 



institutions favourable to the spiritual idea. Politics, socie- 
ty, economics are the natural field of the two first and 
orosser parts of luiinan aim and conduct recognised in 
the Indian system, interest and hedonistic desire; Dharma, 
the higher law, has nowhere been brought more than par- 
tially into this outer side of life, and in politics to a very 
minimum extent ; for the ettort at governing political ac- 
tion by ethics is usually little more than a pretence. The 
coordination or true union of the collective outward life 
with Moksha, the liberated spiritual existence, has hardly 
even been conceived or attempted, much less anywhere 
succeeded in the past history of the yet hardly adult human 
race. Accordingly, we find that the governance of India’s 
social, economic and even, though here the attempt broke 
down earlier than in the others, her political rule of life, 
system, turn of existence by the Dharma, with the adum- 
bration of a spiritual significance behind, — the full atlain- 
ment of the spiritual life being left as a supreme aim to 
the effort of the individual— was as far as her ancient 
system could advance. This much endeavour, however, 
she did make with persistence and patience and it gave a 
peculiar type to her social polity. It is perhaps for a future 
India, taking up and enlarging with a more complete ami, 
a more comprehensive experience, a more certain know- 
ledge that shall reconcile life and the spirit her ancient mis- 
sion, to found the status and action of the collective being 
of mail on the realisation of the deeper spiritual truth, 
the yet unrealised spiritual potentialities of our existence 
and so ensoul the life of her people as to make it the Lila 
of the grealei Self in humanity, a conscious communal 
soul and body of Virat, the universal spirit. 

Another point must be noted which creates a differ- 
ence between the ancient polity of India and that of the 
European peoples and makes the standards of the West 
as inapplicable heie tis in the things of the mind and the 
inner culture. Human society has in its growth to pass 
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(hrough three stages of ev’olution before it can arrive at 
the completeness of its possibilities. The first is a condi- 
tion in which the forms and activities of the communal 
existence are those of the spontaneous play of the powers 
and principles of its life. All its growth, all its formations, 
customs, institutions are then a natural organic develop- 
ment, — the motive and constructive power coming mostly 
from the subconscient principle of the life within it, — ex- 
pressing, but without deliberate intention, the communal 
psychology, temperament, vital and physical need, and 
persisting or altering partly under the pressure of an inter- 
nal impulse, partly under that of the environment acting 
on the communal mind and temper. In this stage the [peo- 
ple is not yet intelligently self-conscious in the way of the 
reason, is not yet a thinking collective being, and it does 
not try to govern its whole communal existence bv the 
reasoning will, but lives according to its vital intuitions or 
their first mental renderings. The early framework of In- 
dian society and polity grew up in such a period as in 
most ancient and mediaeval communities, but also in the 
later age of a growing social self-consciousness they were 
not rejected but only farther shaped, developed, system, 
atised so as to be always, not a construction of politicians, 
legislators and social and political thinkers, but a stronglv 
stable vital order natural to the mind, instincts and life 
intuitions of the Indian people. 

A second, stage of the society is that in which the 
communal mind becomes more and more intellectually 
self-conscious, first in its more cultured minds, then more 
generally, first broadly, then more and more minutely and 
in all the parts of its life. Then it learns to review and 
deal with its own life, communal ideas, needs, institutions 
in the light of the developed intelligence and finally by 
the power of the critical and constructive reason. This is 
a stage which is full of great possibilities but attended too 
bv’serious characteristic dangers. Its first advantages are 
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thc>se which go always with the increase of a clear and 
uiideistanding and finally an exact and scientific know- 
ledge and the culminating stage is the strict and armoured 
efticiencv which the critical and constructive, the scienti- 
fic I’eason used to tlie fullest degree offers as its reward 
and consequence. Another and greater outcome of this 
.'.tage of social evolution is the emergence of high and lu- 
minous ideals which promise to raise man beyond the 
limits of the vital l>eing. beyond his first social, economic 
and political needs and desires and out of their customary 
moulds and inspiie an impulse of bold experiment with 
the communal life which opens a field of {X)ssibility for 
the realisation of a more and more ideal society. This 
application of the scientific mind to life with the strict, 
well-finished, armoured efficiency which is its normal 
highest result, this pursuit of great consciously proposed 
social and political ideals and the progress which is the 
index of the ground covered in the endeavour, have been, 
with whatever limits and drawbacks, the distingui.shing 
advantages of the political and social effort of Europe. 

On the other hand the tendency of the reason when 
it pretends to deal with the materials of life as its absolute 
goveinor, is to look too far away from the reality of the 
■-ocieiv as a living growth and to treat it as a mechanism 
which can he manipulated at will and constructed like so 
much dead wood or iron according to the arbitrary dicta- 
tes of the intelligence. The sophisticating, labouring, 
consti uciing, elficient, mechanising reason loses hold of 
the simple principles of a people’s vitality ; it cuts it away 
from the secret roots of its life. The result is an exaggerated 
dependence on system and institution, on legislation and 
administration and the deadly tendency to develop in place 
of a living fieople a mechanical State. An instrument of the 
communal life tries to take the place of the life itself and 
there is created a powerful but mechanical and artificial 
organisation; but, as the price of this exterior gain, there is 
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lost the truth of life of an organically self-developing com- 
munal soul in the body of a free and living people. It is 
this error of the scientific reason stifling the work of the 
vital and the spiritual intuition under the dead weight of 
its mechanical method which is the weakness of Europe 
and has deceived her aspiration and prevented her from 
arriving at the true realisation of her own higher ideals. 

It is only by reaching a third stage of the evolution 
of the collective social as of the individual human being 
that the ideals first seized and cherished by the thought of 
man can discover their own real source and character and 
their true means and conditions of effectuation or the per- 
fect society be anything more than a vision on a shining 
cloud constantly run after in a circle and constantly rle- 
ceiving the hope and escaping the embrace. That will be 
when man in the collectivity begins to live more deeply and 
to govern his collective life neither primarily by the needs, 
instincts, intuitions welling up out of the vital self, nor 
secondarily by the constructions of the reasoning mind, but 
first, foremost and always by the power of unity, sympathy, 
spontaneous liberty, supple and living order of his disco- 
vered greater self and spirit in which the individual and 
the communal existence have their law of freedom, perfec- 
tion and oneness. That is a rule that has not yet anvwhere 
found its right conditions for even beginning its effort, for 
it can only come when man’s attempt to reach and abide 
by the law of the spiritual existence is no longer an e.xce- 
ptional aim for individuals or else degraded in its more ge* 
nera! aspiration to the form of a popular religion, but is 
recognised and followed out as the imperative need of his 
being and its true and right attainment the necessity of the 
next step in the evolution of the race. 

The small early Indian communities developed like 
others through the first stage of a vigorous and spontaneous 
vitality, finding naturally and freely its own norm and line, 
casting up form of life and social and political institution 
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out of the vital intuition and temperament of the commu- 
nal being. As they fused with each other into an increasing 
cultural and social unitv and formed larger and larger po- 
litical bodies, they developed a common spirit and a com- 
mon basis and general structure allowing of a great freedom 
of variation in minor line and figure. There was no need 
of a rigid imiformity; the common spirit and life impulse 
were enough to impose on this plasticity a law of general 
oneness. And even when there grew up the great kingdoms 
and empires, still the characteristic institutions of the 
smaller kingdoms, republics, peoples were as much as pos- 
sible incorporated rather than destroyed or thrown aside 
in the new cast of the socio-political structure. Whatever 
could not survive in the natural evolutioii of the people or 
was no longer needed, fell aw.iy of itself and passed into 
desuetude : whatever could last bv modifying itself to new 
circumstance and environment, was allowed to survive : 
whatever was in intimate consonance with the psychical 
and the vital law of being and temperament of the Indian 
people became univeisalised and took its place in the en- 
during figure of the society and polity. 

This spontaneous piinciple of life was respected by 
the age of growing intellectual cultuie. The Indian think- 
ers on society, economics and politics, Dharma Shastra 
and Artha Shastra, made it their business not to construct 
ideals and systems of society and government in the abs- 
tract intelligence, but to understand and regulate by the 
practical reason the institutions and ways of communal 
living already develo[>ed by the communal mind and life 
and to develop, fix and harmonise without destroying the 
original elements, and whatever new element or idea was 
needed was added or intioduced as a superstructure or a 
modifying but not a revolutionary and destructive princi- 
ple. It was in this w.iy that the transition from the earlier 
stages to the fully di veloped monarchical polity was ma- 
naged ; it proceeded by an incorporation of the existing 
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institutions under the supreme control of the kino or the 
emperor. Tlie cliaracter and status of many of tliem was 
modified by the superimposiiion of the monarchical or 
imperial system, but, as far as possible, they did not pass 
out of e.xistence. As a result we do not find in India the ele- 
ment of intellectually idealistic political progress or re- 
volutionary experiment whicli has been so marked a fea- 
ture of ancient and of modern Europe. A profound res- 
pect for the creations of the past as the natural expression 
of the Indian mind and life, the sound manifestation of its 
Dharma or right law of being, was the strongest element 
in the mental attitude and this preservative instinct was 
not disturbed but rather yet more firmly settled and fix- 
ed by the great milleniuni of high intellectual culture. A 
slow evolution of custom and institution conservative of 
the principle of settled order, of social and political pre- 
cedent, of established framework and structure was the one 
way of progress possible or admissible. On the other hand 
Indian polity never arrived at that unwholesome substitu- 
tion of the mechanical for the natural order of the life of 
the people which has been the disease of European civili- 
sation now culminating in the monstrous artificial organi- 
sation of the bureaucratic and industrial State. The ad- 
vantages of the idealising intellect were absent, but so also 
were the disadvantages of the inechinising rational intel- 
ligence. 

The Indian mind has always been profoundly intui- 
tive in habit even when it was the most occupied with the 
development of the reasoning intelligence, and its political 
and social thought has therefore been always an attempt 
to combine the intuitions of life and the intuitions of the 
spirit with the light of the reasr^ii acting as an intermedi- 
ary and an ordering and regulating factor. It has tried to 
base itself strongly on the established and persistent actu- 
alities of life and to dep)end for its idealism not on the in- 
tellect but on the illuminations, inspirations, higher ex- 
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periences uf the spirit, and it has used the reason as a crit- 
ical power testin|» and assuring the steps and aiding but 
not replacing the life and the spirit — always the true and 
sound constructors. 'Hie spiritual mind of India regarded 
life as a manifestation of the self : the community was 
the body ot the creator Brahma, the people was a life 
body of Brahman in tlie satnashti, the collectivity, it was 
the collective Xara\ana, as the individual was Brahman 
in the vyasliti, the separate Jiva, the individual Narayana; 
the king was the living representative of the Divine and the 
other orders of the community the natural powers of the 
collective self, prakritayah. The agreed conventions, ins- 
titutes, customs, constitution of the body social and poli- 
tic in all its parts had therefore not only a binding autho- 
rity but a certain sacrosanct character. 

The right order of human life as of the universe is 
preserved according to the ancient Indian idea by each 
individual being following faithfully his swadharma, the 
true law and norm of his nature and the nature of his 
kind and by the group being, the organic collective life, 
doing likewise. The family, clan, caste, class, social, reli- 
gious, industi ial or other community, nation, }>eople are 
all organic group beings that evolve their own dharma and 
to follow it IS the condition of their preservation, healthy 
continuity, sound action. There is also the dharma of the 
position, the function, the particular relation with others, 
as there is too the dharma imposed by the condition, envi- 
ronment, age, yi/gVii/Z/n/'inn', the universal religious or ethical 
dharma, and all tticse acting on the natural dharma, the ac- 
tion according to the Swabhava, create the body of the 
l.aw. The ancient theory^ supposed that in an entirely right 
and sound condition of man, individual and collective,— a 
condition typefied by the legendary golden Age, Satya 
Yuga, Age of Iruth, — there is no need of any piolifical 
government or State or .irtiticial construction of society, 
because all then live freely according to the truth of ihcir 
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enli^ihtcned self and God-inhabited bein<J and therefore 
spontaneously according to the inner divine Dharma. The 
self-determining individual and self-determining commu- 
nity living according to the right and free law of his and 
its being is therefore the ideal. But in the actual condi- 
tion of humanity, its ignorant and devious nature subject 
to perversions and violations of the tine individual and the 
true social dharma, there has to be supei imposed on the 
natural life of society a State, sovereign power, a king or 
governing body, whose business is not to interfeie unduly 
with the life of the society, which must be allowed to func- 
tion for the most part according to its mtural law and cus- 
tom and spontaneous development, but to superintend 
and assist its right process and see th.it the Dharma is 
observed and in vigour and, negatively, to punish and re- 
press and as far as may be prevent offences against the 
Dharma. A more advanced stage of corruption of the 
Dharma is marked by the necessity of the appearance of 
the legislator and the formal government of the whole of 
life by external or written law and code and rule ; but to 
determine it — apart from external administrative detail — 
was not the function of the political sovereign, who was 
only its administrator, but of the socio-religious creator, 
the Kishi, or the FJrahminic recoider and interpreter. And 
the Law itself written or unwritten was always not a 
thing to be new created or fabricated by a political and 
legislative authority, but a thing already existent and only 
to be interpreted and stated as it was or as it grew natu- 
rally out of pre-existing law and principle in the commu- 
nal life and consciousness. The last and worst state ol 
the society growing out of this increasing aitificiality and 
convention must be a period ot anarchy and conflict and 
dissolution of the dharma,— K.ili Yuga,— which must pre- 
cede through a red-grey evening of cataclysm and struggle 
a recovery and a new self-e.xpression of the spirit in the 
iiuman being. 
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The main fiinclion of the political sovereifjn, the king 
and council and the other ruling meml)ers of tlie body 
jjolitic, was therefore to serve and assist the maintenance 
of the sound law of life of the society: the sovereign was 
the guardian and administrator of the Dharma. The func- 
tion of society itself included the right satisfaction of the 
vital, economic and other^ieeds of the human being and 
of his hedonistic claim to pleasure and enjoyment, but 
according to tlieir right law and measure of satisfaction 
and subject and subordinated to the ethical and social and 
religious dharma. All the members and groups of the socio- 
political body had their Dharma determined for them by 
their nature, their position, their relation to the whole body 
and must be assured and maintained in the free and right 
exercise of it, must be left to their own natural and self- 
determined functioning within their own bounds, but at the 
same time restrained from any transgression, encroachment 
or deviation from their right working and true limits. That 
was the office of the supreme political authority, the 
sovereign in his (.Council aided by the public assemblies. 
It was not the business of the state authority to interfere 
with or encroach upon the free functioning of the caste, 
religious community, guild, village, township or the organic 
custom of the region or province or to abrogate their ri- 
ghts, for these were inherent because necessary to the sound 
exercise of the social Dharma. All that it was called upon 
to do was to coordinate, to exercise a general and supreme 
control, to defend the life of the community against ex- 
ternal attack or internal disruption, to repress crime and 
disorder, to assist, promote and regulate in its larger lines 
the economic and industrial welfare, to see to the provi- 
sion of facilities, and to use for these purposes the powers 
that passed beyond the scope of the others. 

Thus in efVect the Indian polity was the system of a 
very complex communal freedom and self-determination, 
each group unit of the community having its own natural 
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existence and administering its own projier life and busi- 
ness, set off from the rest by a natural demarcation of its 
field and limits, but connected with the whole bv well 
understood relations, each a copartner with the others in 
the powers and duties of the communal existence, executing 
its own laws and rules, administering witliin its own proper 
limits, joining with the others in the discussion and the re- 
gulation of matters of a mutual or common interest and 
represented in some way and to the degree of its importance 
in the general assemblies of the kingdom or empire. The 
State, sovereign or supreme political authority was an in- 
strument of coordination and of a general control andeftici- 
ency and exercised a supreme but not an absolute autho- 
rity ; for in all its rights and powers it was limited by the 
Law and by the will of the people and in all its internal 
functions only a copartner with the other members of th» 
socio-political body. 

This was the theory and principle and the actual 
constitution of the Indian polity, a complex of communal 
freedom and self-determination with a supreme coordinat- 
ing authority, a sovereign person and body, armed with 
efficient powers, position and prestige, but limited to its 
proper rights and functions, at once controlling and con 
trolled by the rest, admitting them as its active copai tners in 
all branches, sharing the regulation and administration of 
the communal existence, and all alike, the sovereign, the 
people and all its constituent communities, bound to the 
maintenance and restrained by the yoke of the Dharma. 
Moreover the economic and political aspects of the com- 
munal life were only a part of the Dharma and a part not 
at all separate but inextricably united with all the rest, the 
religious, the ethical, the higher cultural aim of the social 
existence. The ethical law coloured the political and eco- 
nomic and was imposed on every action of the king and 
his ministers, the council and assemblies, the individual, 
the constituent groups of the society; ethical and cultural 
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considerations counted in the use of the vote and the qua- 
lifications for minister, official and councillor; a hi^h cha- 
racter and training was expected from all who held authori- 
ty in the affairs of the Aryan people. The religious spirit 
and the reminders of religion were the head and the back- 
ground of the whole life of king and people. The life of 
the =ociety was regarded not so much as an aim in itself 
in spite of the necessary specialisation of parts of its system, 
but in all its parts and the whole as a great framework and 
training ground for the education of the human mind and 
soul and its development through the natural to the spiri- 
tual existence. 


XXll 

The socio-political evolution ot Indian civilisation, 
.as far as one can judge from the available records, passed 
through four historical stages, first the simple Aryan com- 
munity, then a long period of transition in which the na- 
tional life was proceeding through a considerable variety 
of experimental formations in political structure and syn- 
the>is, thirdly, the definite formation of the monarchi- 
cal state coordinating all the complex elements of the 
coinuumal life of the people info regional and imperial 
niiitics, and last the era of decline in which there was an 
internal arrest and stagnation and an imposition of new 
cultures and systems from western Asia and Europe. The 
distinguishing character of the first three periods is a re- 
markable solidity and stability in all the formations and a 
sound and vital and powerful evolution of the life of the 
people rendered slow and leisurely by this fundamental 
conservative stability of the system but all the more sure 
in its building and living and complete in its structure. 
And even in the decline this solidity opposes a strong re- 
sisfance to the process of demolitoii. The structure breaks 
iipat the top under foreign pressure, but preserves for a long 
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time its basis, keeps, wherever it can maintain itself against 
invasion, much of its characteristic system and is even to- 
wards the end capable of attempts at revival of its form 
and its spirit. And now too though I lie whole poliiical 
system has disappeared and its last surviving elements have 
been ground out of existence, the peculiar social mind and 
temperament which created it remains even in the pre-ent 
social stagnation, weakness, perversion and disintegration 
and may yet in spite of immediate tendencies and appea- 
rances, once it is free to woik again at its own will and 
after its own manner, proceed not along the western line of 
evolution, but to a new' creation out of its own spirit which 
may perhaps lead at the call of the demand now vaguely 
beginning to appear in the advanced thought of the lace 
tow'ards the inception of the third stage of communal living 
and a spiritual basis of human societv. In any ctise the 
long stability of its constructions and the gre.itne^s of the 
life they sheltered is certainly no sign of incapacity, but 
rather of a remarkable political instinct and capacity in the 
cultural mind of India. 

The one principle permanent a! the base of construc- 
tion throughout all the building and extension and rebuil- 
ding of the Indian polity w'as the principle of an organically 
self-determining communal life, — seif-determniing not 
only in the mass and by means of the machinery of t he vote 
and a representative body erected on the surface, represen- 
tative only of the political mind of a part of the nation, 
which is all that the modern svstem has been able to manage, 
but in every' pulse of its life and in each separate member 
of its existence. A free synthetic communal order was its 
character, and the condition of liberty it aimed at was not 
so much an individual as a communal freedom. In the 
beginning the problem was simple enough as only two 
kinds of communal unit had to be considered, the village 
and the clan, tribe or small regional people. The free organic 
life of the first was founded on the system of the seif- 
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goveniii)^ village community and it was done with such 
sufficiency and solidify that it lasted down almost to our 
f)wn days resisting all the wear and tear of time and the 
inroad of other systems and was only recently steam-roll- 
ered out of existence by the ruthless and lifeless machinery 
of the British bureaucratic system. The whole people living 
in its villages mostly on agriculiure formed in the total a 
single religious, social, military and political body gover- 
ning itself in its assembly, saniHi, under the leadership of 
the king, as yet without any clear separation of functions 
or class division of labour. 

It was the inadequacy of this system for all but the 
simplest form of agricultural and pastoral life and all but the 
small people living within a very limited area that compel- 
led the problem of the evolution of a more complex com- 
munal system and a modified and more intricate applica- 
tion of the fundamental Indian principle. The agricultural 
and pastoral life common at first to all the members of the 
Aryan community, hishtayah, remained always the large 
basis, but it developed an increasingly rich superstructure 
of commerce and industry' and numerous arts and crafts and 
asmaller superstructure of specialised military and political 
and religious and learned occupations and functions. The 
village community remained throughout the stable unit, the 
firm grain or indesti uctible atom of the social body, but 
there grew up a group life of tens and hundreds of villages, 
each under its head and needing its administrative orga- 
nisation, and these, as the clan grew into a large people by 
conquest or coalition with others, became constituents of 
a kingdom or a confederated republican nation, and these 
again the circles, nttuidala, of larger kingdoms and finally 
of one or more gnat empires. The test of the Indian 
genius for socio-political construction lay in the success- 
ful application of its principle of a communal self-deter- 
mined freedom and order to suit this growing development 
and new order of circumstances. 
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The Indian mind evolved, to meet this necessity, the 
stable socio-religious system of the four orders. Outward- 
ly this might seem to be only a more rigid form of the 
familiar social system de^velopcd naturally in most human 
peoples at one time or another, a priesthood, a military 
and political aristocracy, a class of artisans and free agri- 
culturalists and traders and a proletariate of serfs or la- 
bourers, The resemblance however is only in the exter- 
nals and the spirit of the system of Chatiirvarna was dif- 
ferent in India. In the later Vedic and the epic times the 
fourfold order was at once and inextricably the religious, 
social, political and economic framework of the society 
and within that framework each order had its natural por- 
tion and in none of the fundamental activities was the 
share or position of any of them exclusive. This charac- 
teristic is vital to an understanding of the ancient system, 
but has been obscured by false notions formed from a mis- 
understanding or an exaggeration of later phenomena and 
of conditions mostly belonging to the decline. The Brah- 
mins, for example, had not a monopoly either of sacred 
learning or of the highest spiiitual knowledge and oppor- 
tunities. At first we see a kind of competition between the 
Brahmins and the Kshatriyas for the spiriiual lead and the 
latter for a long time held their own against the preten- 
sions of the learned and sacerdotal order. The Brahmins, 
however, as legists, teachers, priests, men who could give 
their whole time and energy to philosophy, scholarship, 
the study of the sacred writings, pre\ailed in the end and 
secured a settled and imposing predominance. The priest- 
ly and learned class became the religious authorities, the 
custodians of the sacred books and the tradition, the in- 
terpreters of the law and Shastra, the recognised teachers 
in all the departments of knowledge, the ordinary religions 
preceptors or gurus of the other classes and supplied the 
bulk, though never the totality of the philosophers, think- 
ers, literary men, scholars. The study of the Vedas and 
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Upanishads passed mainly into their hands, although al- 
ways open to the three higher orders ; it was denied in 
theory to the Shudras. As a matter of fact, however, a 
series of religious movements Jrept up even jn the later 
days the essential element of the old freedom, brought the 
highest spiritual knowledge and opportunity to all doers 
and, as in the beginning we find the Vedic and Vedantic 
Kislns born from all classes, we find too up to the end 
the yogins, saints, spiritual thinkers, innovators and res- 
torers, religious poets and singers, the fountain-heads of 
a living spirituality and knowledge as distinguished from 
traditional authority and lore, derived from all the strata 
of the community down to the lowest Shudras and even 
the despised and oppressed outcastes. 

The four orders grew into a fixed social hierarchy, but, 
leaving aside the status of the outcastes, each had aita^ed 
to it a spiritual life and utility, a certain social dignity, an 
education, a principle of social and ethical honour anda 
place and duly and right in the communal body. The 
system served again as an automatic means of securing a 
fixed division of labour anda settled economic status, the 
hereditaiy principle at first prevailing, although here even 
the tlieory was more rigid than the practice, but none was 
denied the right or opportunity of amassing wealth and 
making some hgure in society, administration and politics 
by means of influence or status in his own order. For, 
filially, the social tiieraichy was not at the same time a 
political hierarchy : all the four orders had their part in the 
common pohiical tights of the citizen and in the assem- 
blies and adiiiinistraiive bodies their place and their share 
of influence. It may be noted too that in law and theory at 
least women in ancient India, contrary to the sentiment of 
other ancient peoples, were not denied civic rigtits, althou- 
gh in practice this equahtywasreiidered nugatory for all but 
a few oy tiieir social subordination to the male and their 
domestic preoccupation ; instances have yet survived in 
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the existing records of women figuring, not only as queens 
and administrators and even in the battlefield, a cuitiinon 
enough incident in Indian history, but as elected repie- 
sentatives on civic bodies. 

Tile whole Indian system was tounded upon a close 
participation of all the orders in the common life, each 
predominating in its own field, the Brahmin in religion, 
learning and letters, the Kshatriya in war, kingcraft and 
interstate political action, the Vaishya in wealth-getting 
and productive economical function, but none, not even 
the Sliudra, excluded from his share in the civic life and 
an effective place and voice in politics, .administration, 
justice. As a consequence the old Indian polity at no time 
developed, or at least it did not maintain for long, those 
exclusive forms of class rule that have so long and power- 
tiilly marked the political history of other countries. A 
piiestly theocracy, like that of Thibet, or the rule of a lan- 
ded and military aristocracy that prevailed for centuries in 
France and England and other Eurot>ean countries or a 
mercantile oligarchy, as in Carthage and Venice, were forms 
of govcrnineiii foieign to the Indian spirit. A certain politi- 
cal predominance of the great Kshaiiiya families at a time 
of general war and strife and mobile expansion, when the 
clans and tribes were developing into nations and kingdoms 
and were still striving with each other for hegemony and 
overlordship, seems to be indicated in the traditions pre- 
served in the Mahabharala and recurred in a ciuder form 
in the return to the clan nation in mediaeval Kajputana: 
but in ancient India this was a passing phase and the pre- 
dominance did not exclude the political and civic influ- 
ence of men of the other orders or intertere with or cxei- 
cise any oppressive control over the free life of the various 
communal units. The democratic republics of the inter- 
mediate times were in all probability polities which en* 
deavoured to preserve in its fullness the old principle of 
the active participation of the whole body of the people 
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in the assemblies and not democracies of the Greek type, 
tlie olij^archical republics governed by more limited sena- 
tes drawn from tlie di{»nified element'^ in all the orders as 
III the latei' royal councils and urban bodies. In any case 
the system finally evolved was a mixed polity in which 
none of the orders had an undue predominance. Accord- 
ingly we do not find in India cither that struggle between 
the patrician and plelK-ian elements of the community, the 
oligarchic and the democratic idea, ending in the esta- 
blishment of an absolute monarchical rule, which charac- 
terises the troubled history of Greece and Rome or that 
cycle of successive forms evolving by a strife of classes, 
— first a ruling aristocracy, then replacing it by encroacli- 
ment or revolution the dominance of the moneyed and 
profe.ssional classes, the regime of the bourgeois industria- 
lising the society and governing and exploiting it in the 
name of the commons or masses and, finally', the present 
turn towards a rule of the proletariate of Labour, — which 
we see in later Emope. The Indian mind and tempera- 
ment less exclusively intellectual and vital, more intuiti- 
vely synthetic and tlexible than th.it of the occidental peo- 
ples arrived, not cert.unly at any ide.il system of society 
and politics, but at least at a wise and stable synthesis — 
not a dangerously unstable equilibiium, not a compro- 
mise or balance — of all the natural powers and orders, an 
organic and vital coordination respectful of the free func- 
tioning of all the organs of the communal body and there- 
fore ensured, although not against the decadence that over- 
takes all human systems, at any rate against any organic 
disturbance oi disorder. 

The summit of the political structure was occupied by 
thiee governing bodies, the King in his ministerial council, 
the metropolitan assembly and the general assembly of the 
kingdom. The membcis of the Council and the ministers 
were drawn from all orders. The Council included a fixed 
number of Brahmin, Kshatriya, \’aishya and Shudra rc- 
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presentatives. The Vaishyashnd indeed nuinericallv a great 
preponderance, but this was a just proportion as it cor- 
lesponded to their numerical preponderance in the body 
of the people ; for in the early Aryan society the Vaishya 
order comprised not only the merchants and small traders 
hut the craftsmen and artisans and the agriculturalists and 
formed therefore the bulk of the commons, risliah, and 
the Brahmins, Kshatriyas, Shudras, however considerable 
the position and influence of the two higher orders, were 
latcr social growths and were comnarativelv verv iriferior in 
number. It was only after the confusion created by the 
Buddhist upheaval and the Brahminic reconsfitntion of 
the society in the age of cultural decadence that the mass 
of the cultivators atid artisans and small traders sank in 
the greater part of India to the condition of Shudras with 
a small Brahmin mass at the lop and in between a slight 
sprinkling of Kshatriyas and of Yaishy.as. The Council, re- 
presentingthusthe whole communitv, was the supreme exe- 
cutive and administrative body and its assent and partici- 
pation necessary to all the action and decrees of the sover- 
eign in all more important matters of government, finance, 
policy, throughout the whole range of the communal in- 
teiC'is. It was the King, the ministers and the council who 
aided by a system of boards of administration superinten- 
ded and controlled all the various departments of the State 
action. The power of the king undoubtedly tended to grow 
with time and he was often tempted to act according to hi-, 
own independent will and initiative; hut still, as long as the 
system was in its vigour, he could not with impunity defy 
or Ignore the opinion and will of the ministers and council. 
Even, it seems, so powerful and strong-willed a sovereign as 
the great emperor Asoka was eventnaiiv defeated in his con- 
flict with his council and was forced practically to abdicate 
his power. The ministers in council could and did often 
proceed to the deposition of a recalcitrant or an incompet- 
ent monarch and replace him bv another of his familv nt 
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by a new dynasty and it was in this way that there came 
about several of the historic changes, as for example the dy- 
nastic revolution from the Maiiryas to the Sungas and again 
the initiation of the Kanwa line of emperors. As a matter 
of constitutional theoiy and ordinary pr.ictice all the action 
of the king was in reality that of the king in his council 
with the aid of his ministers and all his personal action 
was only valid as depending on their assent and in so far 
as it was a just and faithful discharge of the functions as- 
signed to him by the Dharma. And as the Council was, as 
it were, a quintessential power body or action centre tak- 
ing up into itself in a manageable compass, concentrating 
and representing in its constitution the four orders, the main 
elements of the social organism, the king too could only 
be the active head of this power and not, as in an autocratic 
regime, himself the State or the owner of the country and 
the irresponsible persona! ruler of a nation of obedient 
subjects, The obedience owed by the people was due to 
the Law, the Dharma, and to the edicts of the King in 
council only as an administrative means for the service 
and maintenance of the Dharma. 

.At the same time a small body like the Council sub- 
ject to the immediate and constant influence of the sove- 
reign and his ministers might, if it had been the sole 
governing body, have degenerated into an instrument of 
autocratic rule. But there were two other powerful bodies 
111 the State which represented on a larger scale the social 
organism, were a nearer and closer expression of its mind, 
life and will independent of the immediate regal influence 
and exercising large and constant powers of administra- 
tion and administrative legisl.ition and capable at all times 
of acting as a check on the royal power, since in case of 
their displeasure they could either get rid of an unpopular 
or oppressive king or render his administration impossible 
until he made submission to the will of the people. These 
were the great metropolitan and general assemblies sitting 
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separately for the exercise each of its separate powers and 
together for matters concerning the whole people.* The 
Paura or metropolitan civic assembly sat constantly in the 
capital town of the kingdom or empire' — and under the 
imperial system there seem also to have been similar lesser 
bodies in the chief towns of the provinces, survivals of 
the assemblies that governed them when they were them- 
selves capitals of independent kingdoms — and was cons- 
tituted of representatives of the city guild:, and the various 
caste bodies belonging to all the orders of the society or 
at least to the three lower orders. The guilds and caste 
bodies were themselves organic self-governing constitu- 
ents of the community both in the country and the city 
and the supreme assembly of the citizens was not an arti- 
ficial but an organic representation of the collective tota- 
lity of the whole organism as it existed within the limits 
of the metropolis, It governed all the life of the city, act- 
ing directly or through subordinate lesser assemblies and 
administrative boards or committees of five, ten or more 
members, and, both by regulations and decrees which the 
guilds were bound to obey and by direct administration, 
controlled and supervised the commercial, industrial, fin- 
ancial and municipal affairs of the civic community. But 
in addition it was a power that had to be consulted and 
could take action in the wider .affairs of the kingdom, 
sometimes separately and sometimes in cooperation with 
the general assembly, and its constant presence and func- 
tioning at the capital made it a force that had always to 
be reckoned with by the king and his ministers and their 
council. In a case of conflict with the royal ministers or 
governors even the distant civic parliaments in the pro- 


" The facts about these bodies — I h.ave selected onl)' those that 
are significant for my purpose — are taken from the luminous and 
scrupulously documented contribution of Mr. Jayaswal to the sub- 
ject. 
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vinces could make their displeasure felt if offended in mat- 
ters of their position or privileges or discontented with the 
king's a'Hministrators and could compel the withdrawal of 
the offending officer. 

The general assembly was similarly an organic repre- 
sentation of the mind and will of the whole country out- 
side the metropolis; for it was composed of the deputies, 
elective heads or chief men of the townships and villages. 
A certain plutocratic element seems to have entered into 
its composition, as it was principally recruited from the 
wealthier men of the represented communities, and it was 
therefore something of the nature of an assembly of the 
commons not of an entirely democratic type, — although 
unlike all but the most recent modern parliaments it in- 
cluded Shudras as well as Kshatriyas and Vaishvas, — but 
still a sufficiently faithful expression of the life and mind 
of the people. It was not however a supreme parliament: 
for it had ordinai'ily no fundamental legislative powers, any 
more than had the king and council or the metropolitan 
assembly, but only of decree and regulation. Its business 
was to serve as a direct instrument of the will of the peo- 
ple in the coordination of the various activities of the life 
of the u.ition, to see to the right direction of these and to 
the securing of the gen ral order and welfare of the com- 
merce, industry, agticulture, social and political life of the 
nation, to pass decrees and legulations to that purpose and 
secure privileges and facilities from the king and his coun- 
cil, to give or withhold the .issent of the people to the ac- 
tions of the sovereign and, if need be, to oppose him act- 
ively and prevent mi -.government or end it bv the means 
open to the people’s representatives. The joint session of 
the metropolitan and general assemblies was consulted in 
matters of succession, could depose the sovereign, alter 
the succession at his death, transfer the throne outside the 
reigning family, act -ometimes as a supreme court of law 
iij cases having ,i political tincture, cases of treason or of 
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uiiscairiHge t)f justice. Tlie royal resolutions on any mat- 
ter of State policy were promulgated to these assemblies 
and their assent had to be taken in all matters involving 
special taxation, war, sacrihce, large schemes of irrigation, 
etc, and all questions of vital interest to the country. The 
two bodies seem to have sat constantly, for matters came 
up daily from them to the sovereign; their acts were re- 
gistered bv the king and had automatically the effect of 
law. It is clear indeed from a total leview of their rights 
and activities that they were p u tners in the sovereignty and 
its powers were inherent in them and even those could be 
exercised by them on extraordinary occasions which were 
not normally within their purview. It is sigmhcant that 
Asoka in his attempt to alter the Dhaima of the commu- 
nity, proceeded not merely by Ins ro\ al decree but by dis- 
cussion with the Assembly. The ancient description seems 
therefore to have been thoroughly justihed which charac- 
terised the two bodies as e.xecutors of the kingdom’s ac- 
tivities and at need the instruments of opposition to the 
king's government. 

It is not clear when these gieat institutions went out 
of existence, whether before the Mahomedan invasion or 
as a result of the foreign conquest. Any collapse of the sys- 
tem at the top leaving a gulf between the royal government, 
which would grow more autocratic by its isolation and 
in sole control of the larger national affairs, and the other 
constituents of the socio-poliiicai body each caiiying uii 
its own internal affairs, as was to the end the case with 
the village communities, but not in any living relation witli 
the higher State matters would obviously be in an organis- 
ation of complex communal freedom where coordination 
of the life was imperatively needed, a great cause of weak- 
ness. In any case the invasion from Central Asia, bringing 
in a tradition of personal and autocratic rule unfamiliar 
with these restraints would immediately destroy such bo- 
dies, or their remnants or survivals wherever they still 



existed, and this happened (hiou«hoiit the whole of Nor- 
thern India. The Indian political system was still main- 
tained for many centuries in the south, but the public as- 
semblies which went on existing there do not seem to 
have been of the same constitution as the ancient political 
bodies, but were rather some of the other communal orga- 
nisations and assemblies of which these were a cooixlina- 
tiun and supreme instrument of control. These inferior 
assemblies included bodies originally of a political cha- 
racter, once the supreme governing institutions of the clan 
nation, htUi, and the republic, gaiut. Under the new dis- 
pensation they remained in existence, but lost their supre- 
me powers and could only administer with a subordinate 
and restricted authority the affairs of theii constituent com- 
munities. The kitia or clan family persisted, even after it 
had lost its political chaiacter, as a socio-religious institu- 
tion, especially among the Kshalriyas, and preserved the 
tradition of its social and religious law, kiiln-d/iartiia, and 
in some cases its communal assembly, kiila-saiiglia. The 
public assemblies that we find even in quite recent times 
filling the role of the old general assembly in Southern 
India, more than one coexisting and acting separately or 
in unison, appear to have been variations on this type of 
body. In Rajputana also the dan family, kiila, recovered 
its political character and action, but in another form and, 
without the ancient institutions and finer cultural temper, 
although preserving in a high degree the Kshatriya dharma 
of courage, chivalry, magnanimity and honour. 

A stronger permanent element in the Indian commu- 
nal system, one that grew up in the frame of the four or- 
ders — in the end even replacing it — and acquired an extra- 
ordinary vitality, persistence and predominant importance 
was the historic and still tenacious though decadent insti- 
tution of caste, yu/f. Originally this rose from subdivisions 
of the four orders that grew up in each order under the stress 
of various forces. The subdivision of the Brahmin castes 
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was mainly due to religious, socio-religiou'' and ceremo- 
nial causes, but there were also legional and local divisions: 
the Kshatriyas remained for the most pari one united order, 
though divided into kiilos. On the other hand the \’aishy,i 
and Sluidra orders split up into innumerable castes under 
the necessity of a subdivision of economic functions on the 
basis of the hereditary principle. Apart from liie incieas- 
ingly rigid application of tlie hereditary principle, this 
settled subdivision of function ctiuld well enough have been 
secured, as in other countries, by a guild system and in the 
towns we do find a vigorous .iiid efficient guild system in 
existence. But the guild system afterwards fell into desue- 
tude and the more general institution of caste become the 
one basis of economic function everywhere. The caste m 
town and village was a separate communal unit, at once 
religious, social and economic, and decideii its religious 
social and other questions, carried on its caste affaiis and 
exercised jurisdiction over its members in a perfect free- 
dom from all outside interference : only on fundamental 
questions of the Dharma the Brahmins were referred to 
for an authoritative interpretation or decision as custodians 
of tlie Shastra. As with the kiilo, each caste had its caste 
law and rule of living and conduct, jah-dhanna, and its 
caste communal assembly, ;rf6-s<7;/j!///u. As the IndMii poli- 
ty in all its institutions was founded on a communal and 
not on an individualistic basis, the caste also counted in the 
political and administrative functioning of the kingdom. 
The guilds equally were self-fuiiclioning mercantile and 
industrial communal units, assembled for the discus-ion 
and administration of their affairs and had besides their 
united assemblies which seem at one time to have been 
the governing urban bodies. These guild governmei.t-', if 
they may so be called, — for they were more than municipa- 
lities, — disappeared afterwards into the more general ur- 
ban body which represented an organic unity of both the 
guilds and the caste assemblies of all the orders. The 
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castes as such were not directly represented in the general 
assembly of the kingdom, but they had their place in the 
administration of local affairs. 

The village community and the township were the 
most tangibly stable basis of the w'hole system; but these, 
it must be noted, were not solely territorial units or a con- 
venient mechanism for electoral, administrative or other 
useful social and political purposes, but always true com- 
munal unities with an organic life of their own that func- 
tioned in its own power and not merely as a subordinate 
part of the machinery of the Slate. The village community 
has been described as a little village republic, and the de- 
scription is hardly an exaggeration: for each village was 
within its own limits autonomous and self-sutficient, gover- 
ned by its own elected Panchayats and elected or hereditary 
officers, satisfying its own needs, providing for its own 
education, police, tribunals, all its economic necessities 
and functions, managing itself itsowm life as an independent 
and self-governing unit. The villages carried on also their 
atfairs with each other by combinations of various kinds 
and there were too groups of villages under elected or 
hereditary heads and forming therefore, though in a less 
closely organised fashion, a natural body. But the townships 
in India were also in a hardly less striking way autonomous 
and self-governing bodies, ruled by their own assembly 
and committees with an elective system and the use of the 
vote, managing their own atfairs m their own right and 
sending like the villages their representative men to the 
general assembly of the kingdom. The administration of 
these urban governments included all works contributing 
to the material or other welfare of the citizens, police, ju- 
dicial cases, public works and the charge of sacred and pu- 
blic places, registiation, the collection of municipal taxes 
and all matters relating to trade, industry and commerce. 
If the village community can be described as a little village 
republic, the constitution of the townships can equally 
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described as larger urban republics. It is significant that 
the Negamaand Paura assemblies, — tlie guild governments 
and the metropolitan bodies, — had the privilege of striking 
coins of their own, a power otherwise exercised only by 
the monarchical heads of States and the republics. 

Another kind of community must be noted, those 
which had no political existence, but were yet each in its 
own kind a self-governing body ; for they illustrate the 
strong tendency of Indian life to throw itself in all its 
manifestations into a closely communal form of existence. 
One example is the joint family, prevalent everywhere in 
India and only now breaking down under the pressure of 
modern conditions, of which the two fundamental princi- 
ples were first a communal holding of the propeity by the 
agnates and their families and, as far as possible, an un- 
divided communal life under the management of the head 
of the family and, secondly, the claim of each male to an 
equal portion in the share of his father, a portion due to him 
in case of separation and division of the estate. This com- 
munal unity with the persistent separate right of the indi- 
vidual is an example of the synthetic turn of the Indian 
mind and life, its recognition of fundamental tendencies 
and its attempt to harmonise them even if they seemed in 
their norm of practice to be contradictory to each other. 
It is the same synthetic turn as that which in all parts of 
the Indian socio-political system tended to fuse together 
in dififerent wavs the theocratic, the monarchic and aris- 
tocratic, the plutocratic and the democratic tendencies in 
a whole which bore the characteristics of none of them 
nor was yet an accommodation of them or amalgamation 
whether by a system of checks and balances or by an in- 
tellectually constructed synthesis, but rather a natural out- 
ward form of the inborn tendencies and character of the 
complex social mind and temperament. 

At the other end, forming the ascetic and purely 
spiritual extrerr.e of the Indian life-mind, we find the re- 
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lioious community and, again, this too takes a commnnat 
shape. The original Vedic society had no place for any 
Cluirch or religious cominiinity or ecclesiastical order, 
for in its system the body of the people formed a single 
socio-religions whole with no separation into religious and 
secular, layman and cleric, and in spite of later develop- 
ments the Hindu religion has held in the whole or at least 
as the basis to this principle. On the other hand an in- 
creasing ascetic tendency that came in time to distinguish 
the religious from the mundane life and tended to create 
the separate religious community, was confirmed by the 
rise of the cieeds and disciplines of the Buddhists and 
the Jainas. The Buddhist monastic order was the first de- 
velopment of the complete figure of the organised religious 
community. Here we find that Buddha simply applied 
the known principles of the Indian society and polity to 
the ascetic life. The order he created was intended to be a 
dhanua-sau^ha, and each monastery a religious commune 
living the life of a united communal body which existed 
,as the expression and was based in all the rules, features, 
structure of its life on the maintenance of the Dharma as 
it was understood by the Buddhists. This was, as we can 
at once see, precisely the principle and theory of the whole 
Hindu society, but given here the higher intensity possible 
to the spiritual life and a purely religious body. It managed 
its affairs too like the Indian social and political commu- 
nal unities. An assembly of the order discussed debatable 
questions of the Dharma and its application and proceed- 
ed by vote as in the meeting-halls of the republics, but 
it was subject still to a limiting control intended to avoid 
the possible evils of a too purely democratic method. The 
monastic system once thus firmly established was taken 
over from Buddhism by the orthodox religion, but with- 
out its elaborate organisation. These religious communi- 
ties tended, wherever they could prevail against the older 
Brahminic system, .as in the order created by Shankara- 
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charya, to become a sort of ecclesiastical head to the lay 
body of the community, hut they arro^jated to themselves 
no political position and the stiiigj<le between Church and 
State is absent from the political history of India. 

It is clear therefore that the whole life of ancient 
India retained even in the time of the great kingdoms 
and empires its first principle and essential working and its 
social polity remained fund imentally a complex system of 
self-determined and self-govei ning communal bodies. The 
evolution of an organised State authority supervening on 
this system was necessitated in India as elsewhere partly 
by the demand of the practical reason for a more stringent 
and scientifically efficient cooidination than was possible 
e.xcept in small aieas to the looser natural coordination of 
life, and more imperatively by the need of a svsicmatised 
tnililary aggression and defence atul international aciton 
concentrated in the hands of a single cential aiithoiity. 
An extension of the free republican State might have suffi- 
ced to meet the former demand, for it had the potentiality 
and the necessary institutions, but the method of the mo- 
narchical State with its more constricted and easily t.ingihle 
centrality presented a more leady and manageable device 
and a more facile and appaientlv efficient machinei v. .And 
for the external task, involving almost from the commence- 
ment the supremely difficult age long problem of the politi- 
cal unification of India, then a continent ratherthana coun- 
rv, the republican system, more suited to sirengfh in de- 
fence than for aggression, proved in spite of its efficient 
military organisation to be madec^uate. It was, theiefore, 
in India as elsewhere, the ■-troug form of the monarchical 
State that prevailed finally and swallowed up the others. 
At the same time the fidelity of (he Indian mind to its 
fundamental intuitions and ideals preserved the basis of 
communal self-government natural to the temperament 
of the people, prevented the monarchical State from deve- 
loping into an antocraev or exceeding its proper functii^iis 
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and stood successfully in the way of its mechanising the 
life of the society. It is only in the long decline that we find 
the free institutions that stood between the royal govern- 
ment and the self-determining communal life of the people 
either tending to disappear or else to lose much of their an- 
cient power and vigour and the evils of personal government', 
of a bureaucracv of scribes and officials and of a too prepon- 
derant centralised aiithoritv commencing to manifest in 
some sensible ineasui e. As long as the ancient traditions of 
the Indian polity remained and in proportion as they Con- 
tinued to be vita! and effective, these evils remained either 
sporadic and occasional or could not assume any serious 
pioportions. It was ihe combination of foreign invasion 
and conquest with the slow decline and final decadence 
of the ancient Indian culture that brought about the cob 
lapse of considerable parts of the old structuie and the 
degradation and disintegration, with no sufficient means 
for revival or new creation, of the socio-political life of 
the people. 

.At the height of its evolution and in the great days 
of Indian civilisation we find an admirable political system 
efficient in the higlic'-t degiee and veiy perfectly coinbining 
communal self-government with stability and order. The 
State carried on it-, work administrative, judicial, financial 
and protective without destroying oi encroaching on the 
rights and free activities of Ihe people and its constituent 
bodies in the same departments. The royal courts in capi- 
tal and coiiiitiy were the supreme judicial authority co- 
ordinating the administration of justice throughout the 
kingdom, but they did not uiidiily interfere with the judicial 
powers enti listed to iheir own courts by the village and 
urban communes and, even, the regal system associated 
with itself the guild, caste and family courts, working as an 
ample means of ai hi ration and only insisted on its own e.\- 
chisive control of the moie serious criminal offences. .A 
similar respect was shown in the administrative and finan- 
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ctal ptjwerb of the villa'<e and urban coiniiniiies. The kin;'’i» 
governors and officials in town and country existed side 
by side witli the civic governors and officials and the com- 
munal heads and officers appointed bv the people and its 
assemblies. The State liid lOit interfere with the religious 
liberty or the est.iblished economic and social life of the 
nation; it confined itself to the maintenance of social order 
and the provision <5f a needed supervision, support, coor- 
dination and facilities for tlie lich and piiwcifiil function- 
ing ot all the nation.d activities. It understood loo always 
and magniticently fulfilled its opportunities as a source of 
splendid and munificent stimnl.ition to the architecture, 
art, culture, scholaiship, literature already created by the 
communal mind of India. In the person of the monarch 
it was the dignilied and powerful head and in the system 
of his administration the siipieme instrument — neither an 
arbitiai y autocracy or bureauciacy, nor a macliine oppress- 
ing or replacing life — of a great and stable civilisation and 
a free and living people. 



A Preface on National Education 


( 1 ) 

The necessity' jiid iinmixcd good of universal educa- 
tion has become a fixed dogma to the modern intelli- 
gence, a thing licid to be beyond dispute by any liberal 
mind or awakened nation.il conscience, and whether the 
tenet be or not altogether beyond cavil, it may at any 
rate be presumed that it answers to a present and im- 
perative need of the intellectual and vital effort of the 
race. But theie is not quite so universal an agreement or 
common attainment to aieasoned orluminons idea on what 
education is or pract'cally or ideally should lie. Add to 
this uncertainly the demand — naturally insistent and clamo- 
rous with tfie awakening of tile spirit of independence in 
a country like our own which is peculiaily circumstanced 
not only by the clash of tlie Asiatic and the European or 
occidental consciousness and the very different civilisa- 
tions they have created and the enforced meeting of the 
English and the Indian mind and cultiiie, but by a poli- 
tical subjection wliicti has left the decisive shaping and 
supreme control of education in the hands of foreigners, 
— add the demand for a national type of educ.ition, and in 
the absence of clear ideas on the subject we are likely 
to enter, as we have in fact entered into an atmosphere of 
great and disconcerting confusion. 

For if we do not know veiy clearly what education in 
general truly is or should be, we seem still less to know 
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wiiat uc meat) hv n.uional education. .Ali tliat appears to 
be almost nnatimioiisly agreed t'li is that the teachinj^ ^iven 
in the existing schi 'ols and itnivei sities lias been bad in kind 
and in addition denationalising, degrading and impove- 
1 ishing to the natioiiril mind, soul and character because 
it is overshadowed bv a foreign hand and foreign in aim, 
metliod, substance and spirit. But tins purely negative 
agreement does not carry us very fai : d does not tell us 
what in principle or practice we desire or ought to put in 
its place. There m.tv be much viituc in an epithet but to 
tag on the word “nalion.d” to a school oi college or even 
a Council or Boaid of Kduc.ition, to pu that into the hands 
of an indigenous agency, mostly of men tiained in the 
very system we are denouncing, to reproduce that coii- 
deinned system with certain ditt’erences, additions, siib- 
tiactions, modifications of detail and cnrricuhim, to tack 
on a technical side and think we have solved the pK'hlem 
does not really ciiaiige anything. To be satisfied witli a 
trick of this kind is to perform a somersault round our 
centre of intellectual gravity, l.uid ourselves where wc 
were before and think we have got into quite anotliei 
country, — obviou'Iy a veiy imsatisf.ictoi y proceeding. The 
mstitulions that go by the new name m.ty m may not be 
giving a better education than the others, hut in what they 
lire more national, is not altogether clear even to the most 
willingly sympathetic critical intelligence. 

The problem indeed is one of sui pas-ing difficulty and 
It IS not easv tcj discover fioni what point of iboughl oi 
of practice one has to begin, on what principle to create 
or on what lines to map out the new building. The con- 
ditions are intricate and the thing that is to be created in 
a way entirely new. We cannot be satisfied with a meie 
resuscitation of some past piinciple, method and system 
that may have happened to pievail at (;ne time in India, 
however great it was or in consonance with our past civil- 
isation and culture, That reversion would be a sterile and 
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iinpos-.ible ettort hopeles^ily in tdeqn:ite to the pressing de- 
mands of the present and the far greater demands of our fu- 
ture. On the other liand to tak6 over the English, German or 
American school and uiiiversify or some variation on them 
witli a glo>s of Indian colour is a course attractively facile 
and one that saves the need of thinking and of new expe- 
riment ; but in that case there i^ no call for this loud 
pother about nationalising education, all that is needed is 
a change of control, of the medium of instruction, of the 
frame and fitting of the curriculum and to some extent of 
the balance of subjects. 1 presume tliat it is something 
more profound, great and searching that we liave in mind 
and that, whatever the difficulty of giving it shape, it is an 
education proper to the Indian soul and need and tem- 
perament and culture that we are in quest of, not indeed 
something faithful merely to the past, but to the develop- 
ing soul of India, to her future need, to the greatness of 
her coming self-creation, to her eternal spirit. It is this 
that we have to get clear in our minds and for that we 
must penetrate down to fundamentals and make those 
firm before we can greatly execute. Otherwise nothing is 
easiei than to start off on a false but specious cry or from 
an unsound starting-point and travel far away from the 
right path on a tangent th.it will le.id us to no goal but 
onlv to emptiness and failure. 

But first let U' clear out ol the way or at least put in 
Its proper place and light the preliminary disabling ob- 
jection that theie is and can be no meaning at all or none 
worth troubling about in the idea of a national education 
and that the vei> notion is liie undesirable and unprofita- 
ble intrusion of a false and narrow patriotism into a field 
in which patriotism ap.irt Iroin the need of a training in 
good citizenship has no legitimate place. .And for that one 
purpose no special kind or form of education is needed, 
since the tiaining to good citizciisliin must be in ail essen- 
tials the same whether in the east or the west, England or 
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Germany or japan or India, Mankind and its needs are 
the same everywhere and truth and knowledge are one and 
have no country; education too must he a thing universal 
and without nationality or bordcis. What, for an instance, 
could be meant bv a national education in Science, and 
does it signifv that we aie to reject modern truth and mo- 
dern method of science because they come to iis fioni 
Europe and go back to the imperfect scientific knowledge 
of classical lndi<i, exile Galileo and Newton and all that 
came after and teach only what was known to Bhaskaia, 
Aryabhatla and \’arahainihira? Or how should the teaching 
of Sanskrit cn' the living indigenous tongues differ in kind 
and method from the teaciiing of Latin or the living mo- 
dern tongues in Europe? Are we then to fetch back to the 
methods (d the tols of Nadiya (W to the system, if we can 
find out what it was, practised in ancient fakshashila or 
Nalanda? At most what can be demanded is a laiger place 
for the study of the past of our countiy, the replacement 
of English by the indigenous tongues as a medium and 
the relegation of the formei to the position of a second 
language, — but it is po->sible to challenge the advisability 
even of these changes. After all we live in the twentieth 
century and cannot revive the India of Chandragupta oi 
Akbar; we must keep abreast with the inarch of tiuth and 
knowledge, ht ourselves for existence under actual cir- 
cumstances, and our etlucation mu->t be therefore up to 
date in foim and substance and modern in life and spiiit. 

All these objections are only peitinent if directed 
against the travestv of the idea ol national education which 
would make of it a means of an obscurantist retrogression 
to the past forms that were once a living frame of our 
culture but are now dead or dying things ; but that is not 
the idea nor the endeavour. The living spirit of the de- 
mand for national education no more requires a return to 
the astronomv and mathematics of Bhaskara or the forms 
of the system of Nalanda than the living spirit of Swadeshi 
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a return from railway and motor traction to the ancient 
cliariot and the bullock-cart. There is no doubt plenty of 
1 etrof^ressive sentimentalism about and there have been 
some queer violences on common sense and reason and 
disconcerting freaks that prejudice the real issue, but these 
inconsequent streaks of fantasy give a false hue to the 
matter. It is the spirit, the living and vital issue that we 
have to do with, and there the question is not between 
modernism and antiquitv, but between an imported civili- 
‘-ation and the greater possibilities of the Indian mind and 
nature, not between the present and the past, but between 
the present and the futuie. It is not a return to the fifth 
century but an initiation of the centuries tf) come, not a 
I eversion but a break forward away from a present artificial 
falsity to her own greater innate potentialities that is de- 
manded by the soul, by the Sbakti of India. 

The argument agam-.t national education proceeds 
in the first place upon the lifeless academic notion that 
the subiect. die acquiring of this or that kind of informa- 
tion is the whole or the central matter. But the acquiring 
of various kinds of information is only one and not the 
chief of the mean^ and necessities of education : its cen- 
tral aim IS the building of the powers of the human 
miiui and spnit, it is the formation or, as 1 would prefer 
lo \iew it, the evoking of knowledge and will and of the 
puwei to use knowledge, character, culture, — that at least if 
no more. And this distinction makes an enormous differ- 
ence. It is true enough that if all we ask for is the acqui- 
sition of the information put at our disposal by science^ 
It may be enough to take over the science of the West whe- 
ther in an undigested whole or in carefully packed morsels. 
But the major question is not merely what science we 
learn, but what we shall do with our science and how too, 
acquiring the scientific mind and recovering the habit of 
scientific discovery — I leave aside the possibility of the 
Indian mentalitv working freely in its own nature discover- 
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ing new methods or even giving a new turn to pJiysica! 
science — we slnll relate it to other powers of the human 
mind and scientific knowledge to other knowledge more 
intimate to other and not less light-giving and power-giv- 
ing parts of our intelligence and nature. And there the 
peculiar cast of the Indian mind, it- psychological tradition, 
its ancestral capacity, turn, knowledge bring in cultui al ele- 
ments of a supreme importance. A language, Sanskrit or an- 
other, should be acquired bv whatever method is most natu- 
ral, efficient and stimulating to the mind and we need not 
cling there to anv past or present manner of teaching: but 
the vital question is how we are to learn and make use of 
Sanskrit and the indigenous languages so as to get to the 
heart and intimate sense of our own culture and establish 
a vivid continuitv between the still living power of our 
past and the yet uncreated power of our future, and bow 
we are to learn and use English or any otho’- foreign tongue 
so as to know helpfully the life, ideas and culture of other 
countries and establish our right relations with the worhl 
around us. This is the aim and principle of a true natiimal 
education, not, certainly, to ignore modern truth and know- 
ledge. but to take our foundation on our own being, oiii' 
own mind, our own spirit. 

The second ground openly or tacitiv taken by the 
hostile argument is that modem, that is to say, European 
civilisation is the thing that we have to acquire and fit our- 
selves for, so only can we live and prosper and it is this 
that our education must do for us. The idea of national 
education challenges the sufficiency of this assumption. 
Europe built up her ancient culture on a foundation largely 
taken from the East, from Egypt, Chaldea, Phoenicia, India, 
but turned in a new direction and another life-idea hy the 
native spirit and temperamejit, mind and social genius of 
Greece and Rome, lost and then recovered it, in part from 
the Arabs with fresh borrowings from the near East and 
from India and more widelv bv the Renaissance, hut then 
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too gave it a new turn and direction proper to the native 
spirit and temperament, mind and social genius of the Teu- 
tonic, and the Latin, the Celtic and Slav races. It is the 
civilisa’ion so created that has long offered itself as the last 
and imperative word of the mind of humanity, but the 
nations of Asia are not bound so to accept it, and will do 
better, taking over in their turn whatever new knowledge 
or just ideas Europe has to offer, to assimilate them to 
their own knowledge and culture, their own native tem- 
perament and spirit, mind and social genius and out of 
that create the civilisation of the future. The scientific, rat- 
ionalistic, industrial, pseudo-democratic civilisation of the 
West is now in process of dissolution and it would be a 
lunatic absurdity for us at this moment to build blindly on 
that sinking foundation. When the most advanced minds 
of the Occident are beginning to turn in this red evening 
of the West for the hope of a new and more spiritual civi- 
lisation to the genius of Asia, it would be strange if we 
could think of nothing better than to cast away our own 
self and potentialities and put our trust in the dissolving 
and moribund past of Europe. 

-And, finally, the objection grounds itself on the im- 
plicit idea that the niuid of man is the same everywhere 
and can everywhere lie passed through the same machine 
and uniformly con-.ii ucted to onler. That is an old and 
effete superstition ot the reison which it is time now to 
renounce, for within the universal mind and soul of hu- 
manity is the mind and sou! of the individual with its in- 
finite variation, its c<jiniuonness and its uniqueness, and 
between them there st.mds an intermediate power, the mind 
of a nation, the soul of a people. And of all these three 
education must take account if it is to be, not a machine- 
made fabric, but a true building or a living evocation of the 
powers of the mind and spirirof the human being. 




The Lines of Karma 


MLVD NATCRK AN’l) LAW ol- KARMA 
A second line of K^nnic respocst- of tlie cosmic for- 
ces to oiir action puls on uIs<j an aiipcaiance vvlucii tem- 
pts us to give it a iiKual character. Foi there can be dis- 
tinguished in Nature a certain element of the law of the 
talion or — perhaps a more appropriate tiguie, since this 
action seems ratlier mechanical than rational and delilre- 
rate — a boomerang movement of energy retiiining upon 
its transmitter. The stone we ihiow flung back by some 
hidden force in the world life upon oniselves, the action 
we put out upon others recoil', not always by a direct re- 
action, but often by devious and unconnected routes, on 
our own lives and sometimes, though that is by no means 
a common rule, in its own exact figure or measure. This 
is a phenomenon so striking to our imaginalion and im- 
pressive to our moral sense and vit il feelings that it has 
received some kind of solemn form and utterance in the 
thought of all cultures, — "What tiioii hast done, thou 
must suffer”, “He that uses the sword shall perish by the 
sword;” "Thou hast sown the wind and thou shatt reap 
the whiiKvind;” — and we are tempted to erect it into a 
universal rule and accept it as sufficient evidence of a mo- 
ral order. But the careful thinker will pause long before 
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lie hastens to subsci ibe to any such conclusion, for there 
is much lliat militates ajjainst it and this kind of definite 
reacti"!! is rather exceptional than an ordinary rule of hu- 
man life. If it Were a regular feature, men would soon 
learn the code of the draconic impersonal legislator and 
know what to avoid and the list of life’s prohibitions and 
vetoes. But there is no such clear penal legislation of 
Nature. 

The mathematical precision of physical Nature's ac- 
tion and reaction cannot indeed be expected from mental 
and vital Nature. For not only does eveiylhing become 
infinitely more subtle, complex and variable as we rise in 
tlie scale so that in our life action there is an extraordinary 
intertwining of forces and mixime of many values, but, 
even, the psychological and moral value of the same ac- 
tion differs in different cases, according to the circums- 
tance, the conditions, the motive and mind of the doer. 
The law of the tahon is no just or ethical rule when ap- 
plied by man to men and, applied by superhuman dis- 
penser of justice or impersonal law with a rude rule of 
tluimb to tlie delicate and intricate tangle of man’s hie ac- 
tion and life motives, it would be no better. And it is 
evident too that the slow, long and subtle purposes of the 
universal Power working in tlie human race would be de- 
feated rather than served hy any universality of this too 
precise and smnmary procedure. Accordingly we find that 
its working is occasional and intermittent rather than 
regular, variable ai.cl to our minds capricious rather than 
automatic and plainly intelligible. 

At times in the individual's life tlic rebound of this 
kind of Kanna is decisively, often terribly clear and penal 
justice is done, although it may come to him in an unex- 
pected fashion, long delayed and from strange quarters ; 
hut however satisfactory to our dramatic sense, this is not 
the common method of retiibutive Ntiturc. Her ways are 
iiioic tortuous, subtle, unobtrusive and indecipherable. 
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Often it is a nation that pays in this way for past crimes 
and mistakes and the sij^n manual of the law of the talion is 
there to point the lesson, but individually it is the innocent 
who suffer. A commercially minded king of Belgium is 
moved to make a good thing of the mation's rubber estate 
and human cattle farm in Africa and his agents murder 
and mutilate and immolate thousands of cheap negro lives 
to hasten the yield and swell his coffers. This able mon- 
arch dies in the splendour of riches and the sacred odour 
of good fortune, his agents in no way suffer : but here of 
a sudden comes Germany trampling her armed way to- 
wards a dream of military and commercial empire through 
prosperous Belgium and massacred men and women and 
mutilated children startlingly remind us of Karma and 
illustrate some obscure and capricious law of the talion. 
Here at least the nation in its corporate being was guiUy of 
complicity, but at other times neither guilty individual nor 
nation is the payer, but perhaps some well-meaning vii- • 
tuous blunderer gets the account of evil recompense that 
should have been paid in of rights by the strong despots 
before him who went on their way to the end rejoicing 
in power and splendour and pleasure. 

It is evident that we cannot make much of a force 
that works out in so strange a fashion, however occasio- 
nally striking and dramatic its pointing at cause and con- 
sequence. It is too uncertain in its infliction of penalty to 
serve the end which the human mind e.xpects from a sys- 
tem of penal justice, too inscrutably variable in its incidence 
to act as an indicator to that element in the human tem- 
perament which waits upon expediency and regulates its 
steps by a prudential eye to consequence. Men and na- 
tions continue to act alsvays in the same fashion regard- 
less of this occasional breaking out of the lightnings of a 
retaliatory doom, these occasional precisions of Karmic 
justice amidst the uncertainties of the complex measures 
vf the universe. It works really not on the mind and will 
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uf iiiAii — except to some degree in ''iib’le and iini)eriecl 
fashion on (he siibconscient mind — but outside him as a 
partial ciieck and regulator helping to maintain the ba- 
lance of the returns of energv and the life purposes of the 
world-spirit. 11s action is like that of the first line of tran- 
sitional Karma intended to prevent the success of the vital 
egoism of man and serves as an interim compression and 
compulsion until he can discover and succeed in spite of 
his vital self in obeying a higher law of his being and a 
puier dynamism of motive in his directing mind and gover- 
ning spirit- It serves therefore a certain moral purpose in 
the will in the universe, but is not itself, even in combina- 
tion with the other, sufficient to be the law of a moral 
ordei'. 

A third possible and less outwardly mechanical line 
of Karma is suggested by the dictum that like creates like 
and in accordance with that law good must create good 
and evil must create evil. In the terms uf a moral return or 
rather repayment to moral energies this would mean that 
by putting forth- love w'e get a return of love and by 
putting forth hatred a return of hatred, that if we are 
merciful or just to others, others also will be to us just 
or merciful and that generally good done by us to our 
fellow-men will return in a recompense of good done by 
them in kind and posted back to our address duly regis- 
tered in the moral post office of the administrative gox’ern- 
ment of the universe. Do unto others as you would be 
done by, because then they will indeed so do to you, 
seems to be the formula of this moral device. If this 
were true, human life might indeed settle down into a 
very symmetrical system of a harmoniously moral egoism 
and a mercantile traffic m goodness that might seem fair 
and beautiful enough to those who are afflicted with that 
kind of moral aesthesis. Happily for the upward progress 
of the human soul, the rule breaks down in practice, the 
world-spii it having greater ends before it and a greater 
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law to realise. The rule is true to a certain extent in ten- 
dency and works sometimes well enough and the prudent- 
ial intelligence of man takes some account of it in action 
but it is not true all the way and all the time. It is evi- 
dent enough that hatred, violence, injustice are likely to 
create an answering hatred, violence and injustice and 
that I can only indulge these propensities with impunity 
if I am sufficiently powerful to defy resistance or so long 
as I am at once strong and prudent enough to provide 
against their natural reactions. It is true also that by doing 
good and kindness 1 create a certain goodwill in others 
and can rely under ordinary or favourable circumstances 
not so much on gratitude and return in kind as on their 
suppoit and favour. But this good and this evil are both 
of them movements of the ego and on the mixed egoism 
of human nature there can be no safe or positive reliance. 
.\n egoistic selfish strength, if it knows wh it to di' and 
where to stop, even a certain measure of violence and in- 
justice, if it is strong and skilful, cunning, fraud, many 
kinds of evil, do actually pay in man's dealing with man 
hardly less than in the animal’s with the animal, and on 
the other hand the doer of good who counts on a return 
or reward finds himself as often as not disappointed of 
his bargained recompense. The weakness of human nat- 
ure worships the power that tramples on it, does homage 
to successful strength, can return to every kind of strong 
or skilful imposition belief, acceptance, obedience: it can 
crouch and fawn and admire even amidst movements of 
hatred and terror; it has singular loyalties and unreasoning 
instincts. And its disloyalties too are as unreasoning or 
light and hckle: it takes just dealing and beneficence as its 
right and forgets or cares not to repay. And there is 
worse ; for justice, mercy, beneficence, kindness are often 
enough rewarded by their opposites and illwill an answer 
to goodwill is a brutally common expeiience. If something 
in the world and in man returns good for good and evil 
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for evil, it as often returns evil for good and, with or with- 
out a conscious moral intention, good for evil. And even 
a iinegoistic virtue or a divine good and love entering the 
world awakens hostile reactions. Attila and Jenghiz on the 
throne to the end, Christ on the cross and Socrates drink- 
ing his portion of hemlock are no very clear evidence for 
any optimistic notion of a law of moral return in the 
world of human nature. 

There is little more sign of its sure existence in the 
world measures. Actually in the cosmic dispensation evil 
comes out of good and good out of evil and there seems 
to be no exact correspondence between the moral and the 
vital measures. All that we can say is that good done ten- 
ds to increase the sum and total power of good in the 
world and the greater this grows the greater is likely to be 
the sum of human happiness and that evil done tends to 
increase the sum and total power of evil in the world and 
the greater this grows, the greater is likely to be the sum 
of human siiffeiing and, eventually, man or nation doing 
evil has in some way to pay for it, but not often in any 
intelligibly graded or apportioned measure and not always 
in clearly translating terms of vital good fortune and ill 
fortune. 

In short, what we may call the transitional lines of 
Karma exist and have to be taken into account in our 
view of the action of the world forces. But they are not 
and cannot he the whole law of Karina. And they cannot 
be that because they are transitional, because good and 
evil are moral and not vital values and have a clear right 
only to a moral and not a vital return, because reward and 
punishment put forward as the conditions of good doing 
and evil doing do not constitute and cannot create a real- 
ly moral order, the principle itself, whatever temporary 
end it serves, being fundamentally immoral from the high- 
er point of view of a true and pure ethics, and because 
there are other forces that count and have their right, — 
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knowledge, power and man}’ olliers. The correspondence 
of moral and vital good is a demand of the human ego 
and like many others of its demands answers to certain 
tendencies in the world mind, but is not its whole law or 
highest purpose. A moral order there can be, but it is in 
ourselves and for its own sake that we have to create it 
and, only when we have so created it and found its right 
relation to other powers of life, can we hope to make it 
count at its full value in the right ordering of man's vi- 
tal existence. 


The Higher Lines of Karma 


The third movement of mind labours to bring the 
soul of man out of the tangle of the vital and mental for- 
ces and opens to him a field in which the mind raises it- 
self, raises at least the head of its thought and will, above 
the vital demands and standards and there at that top of 
its activities, whatever its other concessions to the lower 
Karma, lives for the sake of the true values, the true de- 
mands of a mental being, even though one imprisoned in 
a body and set to wrestle with the conditions of life in a 
material universe. The innate demand of the mental being 
is for mental e.xperience, for the mind’s manifold streng- 
ths, its capacities, joys, growth, perfections, and for these 
things for their own s.ake because of the inevitable satis- 
faction they give to his nature, — the demand of the intel- 
lect for truth and knowledge, the demand of the ethical 
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mind for right Tind good, the demand of the aesthetk- 
mind for beauty and delight of beauty, the demand of the 
emotional mind for love and the joy of relation with our 
fellow-beings, the demand of the w'ill for self-mastery and 
mastery of things and the world and our existence. And 
the values which tire mental being holds for supreme and 
effective are the values of truth and knowledge, of right 
and good, of beauty and aesthetic delight, of love and 
emotional joy, of mastery and inner lordship. It is these 
things that he seeks to know and follow, to possess, dis- 
cover, enjov, increase. It is for this great adventure that 
he came into the world, to walk hardily through the end- 
less fields they offer to him, to experiment, to dare, to test 
the utmost limit of each capacity and follow each possi- 
bility and its clue to the end as well as to observe in each 
its at present discovered lau' and measure. Here as in the 
other fields, as in the vital and physical, so in his mental 
provinces, it is the appointed work of his intelligence and 
will to know and. master through an always enlarging e.x- 
peticnce the conditions of an increasing light and power 
and right and truth and joy and beauty and wideness, and 
not only to discover the Truth and the Law and set up n 
system and an Older, but to enlarge conliiuially its lines and 
boundaries. And thwefore in these fields, as in life, man, 
the mental being, c.einot stop ‘^hort too long in the par- 
tial truth of an established sy.stem and a temporary mis- 
taken for an eternal order — here least, because as he ad- 
vances he is always it-nipted still farther forward until he 
realises that he is a seeker of the infinite and a power of the 
absolute. His base here plunges into the obscure infinite 
of life and matter; but his liead rises towards the luminous 
infinite of the spirit. 

The third movement of the mental energy carries it 
therefore into its own native field and kingdom above the 
pressing subjection to the lowering and limiting claim of 
a vital and physical Larma. It is true that his lower fieing 
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remains subject to the la%v of life and of the bod}-, and it 
is true also that he must strive either to find in life or to 
briufr into the world around him some law of truth, of 
riqht and good, of beautv, of love and joy, of the mind’s 
will and mastery, for it is by that effort that he is man and 
ndt the animal and without it he can not find Ins true 
satisfaction in living. But two things he has more and 
more to feel and to lealisc, first, that life and matter fol- 
low their own law and not, m man’s sense of it at least, 
a moral, a rational, a mentally determined aesthetic or 
other mind order, and if he wishes t'l introduce anv -nch 
thing into them, lie must himself heie create it, tr.insceiui- 
ingthe physical and the vital law and di-covering anolhei 
and a better, and secondly, that the moic he follows these 
things for their own sake, the more he rliscovers theii true 
form, ^xiuirupd, and develops their turcc to prevail upon 
and lift up life into an air of higher nature. In other words 
he passes from the practical pursuit of a seiviceable know- 
ledge, morality, aesthesis, force of emotion and will-power, 
— serviceable for his vital aims, tor life as it first is, — loan 
ideal pursuit of these things and the transformation of life 
into the image of his ideal. This he is unable indeed as 
yet to leaUse and is obliged to rest on balance and com- 
promise, because he has not found the whole leconcihug 
seciet of tliat which lies beyond his ideals. But it is as he 
pursues them in their purity, tor tlu ir own imperative in- 
nate demand and attraction, on the line of their trend to 
their own infinite and absolute that he gets nearer in his 
total experience to the seciet. There is so a chance of his 
rliscovering that as the beautv and iirefragable order of life 
and matter are due to the joy of the Infinite in life and 
in matter and the fidelitv of the Force here at work to the 
hidden knowledge and will and idea of the Self and 
Spirit in them, so there is within his own hidden self, his 
own vast and cov’ert spirit a secret of the Infinite’s self- 
knowledge, will, joy, love and delight, mastery, right and 
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truth of joy and action by wJiich lii» own greater life rib- 
ing above the vital and mental limitations can discover an 
infinite perfection and beauty and delight in itself and 
spontaneous irrefragable order. 

Meanwhile this third movement of mind discovers a 
law of the return of mental energies, pure in its kind and 
as certain as the vital and the physical, as faithful to it- 
self, to the self of mind and to mind nature, a law not of 
vital returns to mental dynainis, but of progression of the 
soul in the being and force of good and beauty and po- 
wer — of mind-power and soiil-power — and greatness and 
love and joy and knowledge. Mounting here the ethical 
mind no longer follows good for a reward now on earth 
or in another existence, but for the sake of good, and no 
longer shuns evil for fear of punishment on earth later on 
in this life or else in another life or in hell, but because to 
follow evil is a degradation and affliction of its being and 
a fall from its innate and imperative endeavour. This is to 
it a necessity of its moral nature, a truly categorical im- 
perative, a call that in', the total more complex nature of 
man may be dulled or suppressed or excluded by the claim 
of its other p;rrts and their needs, but to the ethical mind 
is binding and absolute. The virtue that demands a rewa- 
rd for acting well and needs a penalty to keep it walking 
in the straight way, is no real portion, no true law of the 
ethical being, but rather a mixed creation, a rule of his 
practical reason that seeks always after utility and holds 
that to be right which is helpful and expedient, a rule that 
looks first not at the growth of the soul but at the mecha- 
nical securing of a regulated outward conduct and to se- 
cure it bribes and teirifies the vital being into acquiescen- 
ce and a reluctant subordination of its own instincts and 
natural ventures. The virtue so created is an expediency, 
a social decency, a prudent limitation of egoism, a commer- 
cial substitute for the true thing ; or, at best, it is a habit 
yf the mtnd and not a truth of the soul, and in the nijnd 
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a fabrication, mixed and of inferior stuff, a conventional 
virtue, insecure, destructible by the wear and tear of life, 
easily confused with other expediencies or purchasable or 
conquerable by them, — it is not a high and clear upbuild- 
ing, an enduring and inwardly living self-creation of the 
soul. Whatever its practical utility or service as a step of 
the transition, the mental habit of confusion and vitalistic 
compromise it fosters and the more questionable confusi- 
ons and compromises that habit favours, have made con- 
ventional morality one of the chief of the forces that hold 
Ixick human life from progressing to a true ethical order. 
If humanity has made any lasting and true advance, it has 
been not through the virtue created by reward and punish- 
ment or any of the sanctions powerful on the little vital 
ego, but by an insistence from the higher mind on the 
lower, an insistence on right for its own sake, on imperative 
moral values, on an absolute law and truth of ethical being 
and ethical conduct that must be obeyed whatever the 
recalcitrances of the lower mind, whatever the pains of the 
vital problem, whatever the external result, the inferior 
issue. 

This higher mind holds its pure and complete sway 
only on a few high souls, in others it acts upon the lower 
and outer mind but amidst much misprision, confusion 
and distortion of thought and will and perverting or aba- 
ting mixture ; on the mass of men governed by the lower 
egoistic, vital and conventional standards of conduct its in- 
fluence is indirect and little. None the less it gives the 
clue we liax-e to follow in order to pursue the spiral ascent 
of the lines of Karina. And first we observe that the just 
man follows the ethical law for its own sake and not for 
any other purpose whatsoever, is just for the sake of justice, 
righteous for the sake of righteousness, compassionate for 
the sake of compassion, true for the sake of truth alone. Ha- 
rishchandra sacrificing self and wife and child and kingdom 
and subjects in an unswerving fidelity to the truth of the 
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spoken word, Shivi giving his flesh to the hawk nither than 
fall from his kingly duty of protection to the fugitive, the 
Bodhis<itt\va laying his body before the famished tiger, 
images in which sacred or epic legend has consecrated this 
greater kind of virtue, illuminate an elevation of the ethical 
will and a law of moral energy that asks for no return 
from man or living thing or from the gods of Karma, lays 
down no conditions, makes no calculation of consequence^ 
of less or more or of the greatest good of the greatest 
number, admits neither the hedonistic nor the utilitarian' 
measure, hut does simply the act as the thing to be done 
because it is right and virtue and therefore the very law of 
being of the ethical man, the categorical imperative of his 
nature. 

This kind of high absoluteness in the ethical demand 
is appalling to the flesh and the ego, for it admits of no 
comfortable indulgence and compromise, no abating re- 
serves or conditions, no profitable compact between the 
egoistic life and virtue. It is offensive too to the practical 
icason, for it ignores the complexity of the world and of 
human nature and seems to savour of an extremism and 
exclusive exaggeration as dangerous to life as it is exalted 
in ideal purpose. Fiat jnstitia mat coeliim, let justice and 
right be done though the heavens fall, is a rule of conduci 
that only the ideal mind can accept with equanimity or 
tlie ideal life tolerate in practice. .And even to the larger 
ideal mind this absoluteness becomes untrustworthv if it 
is an obedience not to the higher law of the soul, but to 
an outw.ird moral law, a code of conduct. For then in 
place of a lilting eutluisiasin we have the rigiditv of the 
Pharisee, a puritan fierceness or narrowness or the life- 
killing tyranny of a Miiglc insufficient bide of the nature. 
This is not yet that higher mental movement, but a strain- 
mg towards it, an attempt to rise above the transitional 
law and the vitalistic compromise. And it brings with it au 
artificiality, a tension, a coercion, often a repellent auste- 
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rity which, disregarding as it does sanity and large wisdom 
and tlie simple naturalness of the (rue ethical mind and 
I he flexibilities of life, tyrarinising over but not transform- 
ing it, is not the higher perfection of our nature. But still 
even here there is the feeling out after a great return to 
the outnut of moral energy, an attempt well wonb making, 
if the aim can indeed so be accomplished, to build up by 
the insistence on a rigid obedience to a law of moral ac- 
tion that which is yet non-e.xislent or imperfectly existent 
in us but which alone can make the law’ of our conduct a 
thing true and living, — an ethical being with an inaliena- 
bly ethical nature. Xo rule imposed on him from outside, 
whether in the name of a supposed mechanical or imper- 
sonal law oi of God or prophet, can be, as such, true oi 
right or binding on man : it becomes that only when it 
answer- to some demand or aids some evolution of his 
inner being. And when that inner being is revealed, evol- 
ved, at each moment naturally active, simply and sponta- 
neously imperative, then we get the true, the inner and 
intuitive Law’ in its light of self-know’ledge, its beauty of 
self-fulfilment, its intimate life significance. An act of 
justice, truth, love, compassion, purity, sacrifice becomes 
then the faultless expression, the natural outflowering of 
our soul of justice, our soul of truth, our soul of love and 
compassion, our soul of purity or sacrifice. And before 
the greatness of its imperative mandate to the outer nature 
Ihe vital being and the practical reason and surface seek- 
ing intelligence must and do bow down as before some- 
ihing gi eater than themselves, something that belongs 
directly to the divine and the infinite. 

Meanwhile we get the clue to the higher law of Kar- 
ma, of the output and returns of energy, and see it imme- 
diately and directly to be, what all law of Karma, really 
and ultimately, if at first covertly, is for man, a law of his 
spiritual evolution. The true return to the act of virtue, to 
the ethicallv right output of hiseneigv — his reward, if vou 
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will, and the sole recompense on which he has a right to 
insist, — is its return upon him in a growth of the moral 
strength within him, an upbuilding of his ethical being, a 
flowering of the soul of right, justice, love, compassion, 
purity, truth, strength, courage, self-giving that he seeks to 
be. The true return to the act of evil, to the ethically wrong 
output of energy — his punishment, if you will, and the sole 
penalty he has any need or right to fear, — is its return upon 
him in a retardation of the growth, a demolition of the up- 
building, an obscuration, tarnishing, impoverishing of the 
soul, of the pure, strong and luminous being that he is 
striving to be. An inner happiness he may gain by his act, 
the calm, peace, satisfaction of the soul fulfilled in right, 
or an inner calamity, the suffering, disturbance, unease and 
malady of its descent or failure, but he can demand from 
C.od or moral Law no other. The ethical soul, — not the 
counterfeit but the real,— .accepts the pains and sufferings 
and difficulties and fierce intimidations of life, not as a 
punishment for its sins, but as an opportunity and trial, 
an opportunity for its growth, a trial of its built or native 
strength, and good fortune and all outer success not as a 
coveted reward of virtue, but as an opportunity also and 
an even greater more difficult trial. What to this high see- 
ker of Right cau mean the vital law of Karma or what can 
i*s gods do to him that he can fear or long for ? The 
elhical-\ italistic explanation of the wmrld and its meaning 
and measures has for such a soul, for man at this height 
of his evolution no significance. He has travelled beyond 
the jurisdiction of the Powers of the middle air, the head 
of his spirit’s endeavour is lifted above the dull grey- 
white belt that is their empire. 
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The Synthesis of Yoga 


THE YOGA OF SELF-PERFECTION 
CHAPTER LXXm 

TOWARDS THE SUPR AMRXTAL TIME VTRIOX 

All being, consciousness, knowledge moves, secretly 
for our present surface awareness, openly when we rise 
beyond it to the spiritual and supramental ranges, bet- 
ween two states and powers of existence, that of the time- 
less Infinite and that of the Infinite deploying in itself and 
organising all things in time. These two states are oppo- 
sed to and incompatible with each other only for our 
mental logic with its constant embarrassed stumbling 
around a false conception of contiadictions and a con- 
fronting of eternal opposites. In reality, as we find when 
we see things with a knowledge founded on the supramen- 
tal identity and vision and think with the great, profound 
and flexible logic proper to that knowledge, the two are 
only coexistent and concurrent status and movement of 
the same truth of the Infinite. The timeless Infinite holds 
in itself, in its eternal truth of being, beyond this manifes- 
tation, all that it manifests in Time. Its time consciousness 
too is itself infinite and maintains in itself at once in a vi- 
sion of totalities and of particularities, of mobile succes- 
sion or moment sight and of total 'stabilising vision or 
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abiding whole sight what appears to us as the past of things, 
their present and their future. 

The consciousness of the timeless Infinite can be 
brought home to us in various wa3fs, but is most ordinarily 
imposed on our mentality by a reflection of it and a po- 
werful impression or else made present to us as something 
above the mind, something of which it is aware, towards 
which it lifts, but into which it cannot enter because itself 
lives only in the time sense and in the succession of the 
moments. If our present mind untransformed by the su- 
pramental influence tries to enter into the timeless, it must 
either disappear and be lost in the trance of Samadhi or 
else, remaining awake, it feels itself diffused in an Infinite 
where there is perhaps a sense of supra-physical space, a 
vasiness, a boundless extension of consciousness, but no 
time self, time movement or time order. And if then the 
mental being is still mechanically aware of things in 
time, it is yet unable to deal with them in its own manner, 
unable to establish a truth relation between the timeless 
and things in time and unable to act and will out of its 
indefinite Infinite. The action that then remains possible 
to the mental Purusha is the mechanical action of the ins- 
truments of the Prakriti continuing by force of old impul- 
sion and habit or continued initiation of past energy, 
prdrabdha, or else an action chaotic, unregulated, uncoor- 
dinated, a confused precipitate from an energy which has 
no longer a conscious centre. 

The supramental consciousness on the other hand is 
founded upon the supreme consciousness of the timeless 
Infinite, but has too the secret of the deployment of the 
infinite Energy in time. It can either take its station in the 
time consciousness and keep the timeless infinite as its 
background of supreme and original being from which it 
receives ail its organising knowledge, will and action, or 
it can, centred in its essential being, live in the timeless 
but live too in a manifestation in time which it feels and 
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sees as inlinite and as the same Infinite, and can bring 
out, sustain and develop in th- one what it holds super- 
naliy '.n the other. Its time consciousness therefore will 
be different from that of the mental being, not swept help- 
lessly on the stream of the moments and clutching at each 
moment as a stay and a swiftly disappearing standpoint, 
but founded first on its eternal identity beyond the chan- 
ges of time, secondly on a simultaneous eternity of Time 
in which past, present and future exist together for ever in 
the self-knowledge and self-power of the Eternal, thirdly, 
in a total view of the three times as one movement singly 
and indivisibly seen even in their succession of stages, 
periods, cycles, last — and that only in the mstrumeutai 
conscious|iess — in the step by step evolution of the mo- 
ments. It will therefore have the knowledge of the three 
times, trikaUlri&hti , — held of old to be a supreme sign of 
the seer and the Rishi, — not as an abnormal power, but as 
its normal way of time knowledge. 

This unified and infinite time consciousness and this 
vision and knowledge are the possession of the supra- 
mental being in its own supreme region of light and are 
complete only on the highest levels of the suprauiental 
natuie. But in the ascent of the human consciousness 
through the uplifting and tiansmuting evolutional y — that 
is to say, self-unveiling, self-developing, progressively self- 
perfecting — process of Yoga, we have to take account of 
three successive conditions all of which have to be over- 
passed before we are able to move on the highest lev- 
els. The first condition of our consciousness, that in 
which we now move, is this mind of ignorance that has 
arisen out of the inconscience and nescience of material 
Nature, — ignorant but capable of seeking for knowledge 
and finding it at least in a series of mental representations 
which may be made clues to the true truth and, more and 
more refined and illuminated and rendered transparent by 
the influence, the infiltration and the descent of the light 
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from above, pieparc the intelligence -for opening to the 
capacity of true knowledge. All truth is to this mind <i 
thing it originally had not and has had to acquire oi ha- 
siill to acquire, a thing external to it and to be gathered 
by experience or by following certain ascertained meihod'^ 
and rules of enquiry, calculation, application of discovered 
law, intei pretation of signs and indices. Its very know- 
ledge implies an antecedent nescience ; it is the instru- 
ment of Avidya. 

The second condition of consciousness is potential 
only to tlie human being and gained by an inner enlight- 
ening and transformation of the mind of ignorance ; it is 
that in which the mind seeks for its source of knowledge 
rather within tlian without and becomes to its qwn feeling 
and setf-e.xperience, by whatever means, a mind, not of 
original ignorance, but of self-forgetful knowledge. This 
mind is conscious that the knowledge of all things is hid- 
den within it or at least somewhere in the being, but as 
if veiled aivd forgotten, and the knowledge comes to d 
not as a tiling acquired fioni outside, but always secretly 
there and now l ememlTered and known at once to be true, 
— each thing in its own place, degree, manner and mea- 
sure. This is its attitude to knowledge even when the 
occasion of knowing is some external expeiience, sign or 
indication, because that is to it only the occasion and its 
reliance foi the truth of the knowledge is not on the ex- 
ternal indication or evidence but on the inner conlinning 
witness. 'I'he true mind is the umveisal within us and the 
individual is only a piojection on tlie surface, and there- 
fore this second state of consciousness we have either 
when the individu.il mind goes more and moie inward 
and is alway> consciously or subconsciously near and 
sensitive to the touches of the nniveisul mentality in which 
all is contained, received, capable of being made manifest, 
or, still more powerfully, when we live in the conscious- 
nesb of universal mind withi the personal mentalitv only 
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•IS a projection, a marking board or a communicating 
s\\ itch on the surface. 

The third state of consclousnes^ ib that of the mind 
of knowledge in which all things and all truths are per- 
ceived and experienced as ah eady present and known and 
immediately available by merely turning the inner light 
upon it, as when one turns the eye upon things in a room 
already known and familiar, — though not ahvays present 
to the vision because that is not attentive, — and notes them 
as objects of a preexistent knowledge. The difference 
from the second self-forgetful slate of consciousness is 
that there is here no effort or seeking needed but simply a 
turning or opening of the inner light on whatever field 
of knowledge, and therefore it is not a recalling of things 
forgotten and self-hidden from the mind, but a luinnunis 
presentation of things already present, ready and available. 
This last condition is only possible by a partial supra- 
mentalising of the intuitive mentality and ils full openness 
to any and every communication from the siipiamental 
ranges. This mind of knowledge is in its essentiality a 
power of potential omnipotence, but in its actual working 
on the level of mind it is limited in its range and piovince. 
The cliaracter of limitation applies to the supermind itself 
when it descends into the mental level and works in the 
lesser substance of mentality, though in its own mannei 
and body of power and light, ai'd it persists even in the 
action of the suprameiital reason. It is. only the higher 
supramental Shakti acting on its own langes whose will 
and knowledge woik always in a boundless light or witli 
a free capacity of illimitable e.xteiision of knowledge sub- 
ject only to such, limitations as are self-imposed foi its ow n 
purposes and at its own will bv the spirit. 

The human mind developing into supermind has to 
pass through all these stages and in it.s ascent and expan- 
sion it may experience mans changes and various disposi- 
tions of the powers and possibilities of its time conscious- 


ness and time knowledge. At first man in the mind of 
ignorance can neither live in the infinite time consciousness 
nor command any direct and real power of the triple time 
knowledge. The mind of ignorance lives, not in the in- 
divisible continuity of time, but successively in each mo- 
ment. It has a vague sense of the continuity of self and of 
an essential continuity of experience, a sense of which the 
source is the deeper self within us, but as it does not live 
in that self, also it does not live in a true time continuity, 
but only uses this vague but still insistent awareness as a 
background, support and assurance in what would other- 
wise be to it a constant baseless flux of its being. In its 
practical action its only support other than its station in 
the present is the line left behind by the past and preser- 
ved in memory, the mass of impressions deposited by 
previous experience and, for the future, an assurance of 
the regularity of experience and a power of uncertain 
forecast founded partly upon repeated experience and 
well-founded inference and partly on imaginative cons- 
truction and conjecture. The mind of ignorance relies on 
a certain foundation or element of relative or moral cer- 
tainties, but for the rest a dealing with probabilities and 
possibilities is its chief resource. 

This is because the mind in the Ignorance lives in 
the moment and moves from hour to hour like a traveller 
who sees only what is near and visible around his immediate 
standpoint and remembers imperfectly what he has passed 
through before, but all in front beyond his immediate 
view is the unseen and unknown of which he has vet to 
have experience. Therefore man in his self-ignorance 
moving in time exists, as the Buddhists saw, only in the 
succession of thoughts and sensations and of the external 
forms present to his thought and sense. His present mo- 
mentary self is alone real to him, his past self is dead or 
vanishing or only preserved in memory, result and im* 
pression, his future self is entirely non-existent or onlv 
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in process of creation or preparation of birtli. And the 
world around him is subject to the same rule of percep- 
tion. Only its actual form and sum of happenings and 
plienomena is present and quite real to him, its past is no 
longer in existence or abides onlv in memorv and record 
and in so much of it as has left its dead monuments or 
still survives into the present, the future is not yet at all in 
existence. 

It must be noted however that if onr knowledge of 
the present were not limited by our dependence on the 
physical mind and sense, (his result would not be altoge- 
ther inevitable. If we could be aware of all the present, 
all (he action of phvsical, vital, mental energies at work in 
the moment, it is conceivable that we would he able tf' 
see their past too involved in them and their latent future 
nr at least to proceed from present to past and future 
knowledge. And under certain conditions this might 
create a sense of real and ever present time continuity, a 
living in the behind and the front as well as the immedi- 
ate, and a step farther might carry us into an ever present 
sense of our existence in infinite time and in our timeless 
self, and its manifestation in ett-rnal time might then be- 
come real to us and also we might feel the timeless Self 
behind the worlds and the reality of his eternal world 
manifestation. In anv case the possihilitv of another kind 
of time consciousness than we have at present and of a 
triple time knowledge rests upon the possibility of deve- 
loping another consciousness than that proper to the phy- 
sical mind and sense and breaking our imprisonment in 
the moment and in the mind of ignorance with its limi- 
tation to sensation, memory, inference and conjecture. 

Actually man is not content solely with living in the 
presen.t, though it is that he does with the most pressing 
vividness and insistence : he is moved to look before and 
after, to know as much as he can of the past and trv to 
penetrate as far as he can, however obscurely, into (he 
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future. And he has certain aids towards this endeavour of 
whicfi some depend on In's surface mind, while others 
open to intimations from another subliminal or super- 
coriscient self which has a greater, subtler and more cer- 
tain knowledge. His first aid is that of the reason proceed- 
ing forward from cause to effect and backward from effect 
to cau-e, discovering the law of energies and their assured 
mechanic process, assuming the perpetual sameness of the 
movements of Nature, fixing her time measures and thus 
calculating on the basis of a science of general lines and 
assured results the past and the future. A certain measure 
of limited but sufficiently striking success has been gained 
by this method in the province of physical Nature and it 
might seem that the same process might eventually be 
applied to the inoveinents of mind and life and that at 
.iny rate tiiis alone is man’s one reliable means in any 
field of looking witli precision b.ick and forwards. But as 
a ui.itter of fact the happenings of vit.il and still more of 
mental iiature escape to a very great degree the means of 
inference ami calculation from assured law tliat apply iu 
the field of physical knowledge : it can apply there only 
to a limited range of regularised happenings and pheno- 
mena and for tlie rest leaves us where we were amid a- 
mixed mass of relative certainties, uncertain probabilitie-' 
and incalculable pos-iibilitie-^. 

Tills IS because mind and life bring in a great sub- 
tlety and intricacy of movement, each realised iiiovement 
carries in it a complex of forces, and even if we could 
disengage all these, all, that is to say, that are simply 
actualised and on or near the surface, we should still be 
baffled by all the rest tliat is obscure or latent, — concealed 
and yet potent conlribiitoiy causes, hidden motion and 
motive force, undeployed possibilities, uncalciilaled and 
incalculable chances of variation. It ceases to be practica- 
ble here lor our limited intelligence to calculate accurately 
.and with certitude as in the physical field from precise 
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cause to precise effect, that is to sav, from a given apparent 
set of existing conditions to an inevitable resultant of sub- 
sequent or a necessary precedence of antecedent condi- 
tions. It is for this reason that the predictions and previ- 
sions of the human intelligence are constantly b iffled and 
contradicted by the event, even when largest in their view 
of the data and most careful in their survey of possible 
consequence. Life and mind are a constant flux of possi- 
bles intervening between spirit and matter and at each 
step bring in, if not an infinite, .at least an indefinite of 
possibles, and this would be enough to make all logical 
calculation uncertain and relative, lint m addition there 
reigns behind them a supreme factor incalculable bv 
human mind, the will of ^hc soul and secret spirit, the 
hr-.t indetinitelv \ aiiah!e, fluid and elusivi', the second in- 
tinite and inscrutably imperative, bound, if at all, only by 
itself and the Will in the Infinite. It is therefore only by 
going hick from the surface phvsica! minrl to the psychic 
and spiritual consciousness that a vision and knowledge 
of the triple time, a transcendence of our limitation to the 
standpoint and view range of the moment, can be vvhollv 
possible. 

Meanwhile there are certain doors opening from the 
inner on to the outer consciousness which make an occa- 
sional but insufficient power of direct retro-vision of the 
past, circumvision of the present, prevision of the future 
even in the physical mind at least potentially feasible. 
First, there are certain movements of the mind sense and 
the vital consciousness that arc of this character — of which 
one kind, that which has most struck our perceptions, 
has been called presentiment. These movements are ins- 
tinctive perceptions, obscure intuitions of the sense mind 
and the vital being, and like all that is instinctive in man 
have been suppressed, rendered rare or discredited as un- 
reliable by the engrossing activity of the mental intelligence. 
If allowed a free scope, these could develop and supply 
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data not available to the ordinary reason and the senses. But 
still they would not be of themselves perfectly useful or reli- 
able indices unless their obscurity were enlightened by an 
interpretation and guidance which the ordinary intelligence 
cannot give, but a higher intuition could provide. Intuition, 
then, is the second and more important possible means 
available to us, and actually intuition can and does some- 
times give us in this difficult field an occasional light and 
guidance. But acting in our present mentality it is sub- 
ject to the disadvantage that it is uncertain in operation, 
imperfect in its functioning, obscured by false imitative 
movements of the imagination and fallible mental judg- 
ment and continually seized on and alloyed and distorted 
by the normal action of mind with its constant liability 
to error. The formation of an organised intuitive menta- 
lity purified from these deficiencies would be needed to 
enlarge and assure this possibility of the functioning of 
a higher luminous intelligence. 

Man, confronted by this incapacity of the intelligence 
and yet avid of the knowledge of the future, has fallen back 
on other and external means, omens, sortileges, dreams, 
astrology and many other alleged data for a past and 
future knowledge that have been in less sceptical times 
formulated as veridical sciences. Cliallenged and discre- 
dited by the sceptical reason these still persist in attracting 
our minds and hold their own, supported by desire and 
credulity and superstition, but also by the frequent though 
imperfect evidence we gc} of a certain measure of truth in 
their pretensions. A higher psychical knowledge shows us 
that in fact the world is full of many systems of corres- 
pondences and indices and that these things, however much 
misused by the human intelligence, can in their place and 
under right conditions give us real data of a supraphysical 
knowledge. It is evident, however, that it is only an intui- 
tive knowledge that can discover and formulate them, — 
as it w'as in fact the psychical and intuitive mind that ori- 
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ginally formulated these ways of veridical knowledge, — 
and it will be found in practice that only an intuitive 
knowledge, not the mere use eithe*' ot a traditional or a 
haphazard interpretation or of mechanical rule and for* 
mula, can ensure a right employment of these indices. 
Otherwise, handled by the surface intelligence, they are 
liable to be converted into a thick jungle of error. 

rtie true and direct knowledge or vision of past, 
present and future begins with the opening of tJie psychi- 
cal consciousness and the psychical faculties. The psy- 
chical consciousness is that of what is now often called 
the subliminal self, the subtle or dream self of Indian 
psychologv, and its range of potential knowledge, almost 
infinite as has been pointed out in the la>t chapter, inclu- 
des a very large power and manv forms of insight into 
both the possibilities and the definite actualities of past, 
present and future. Its first faculty, tliat which most rea- 
dily attracts attentn'ii, is its power of seeing by the psychi- 
cal sense images ul all things in time and space. As exerci- 
sed by clairvoyants, mediums and others this is often, and 
indeed usually, a specialised faculty limited though often 
precise and accurate in action, and implies no develop- 
ment of the inner soul or the sjuritual being or the higher 
intelligence. It is a door opened by chance or by an 
inmate gift or by some kind of pressure between the wa- 
king and the subliminal mind and admitting only to the 
surface or the outskirts of the latter. Ail things m a cer- 
tain power and action of the secret universal mind are 
represented by images — not only visual but, if one may 
use the phrase, auditory and other images,— and a certain 
development of the subtle or psychical senses makes it 
possible,— if there is no interference of the constructing 
mind and its imagimations, if, that is to say, artificial or 
falsifying mental images do not intervene, if the psychical 
sense is free, sincere and passive, — to receive these re- 
presentations or transcription- with a perfect accuracy' 



and not so ir.uch predict as see in its correct images 
the present beyond tlie range of the plnsica! sense, the 
past and tlie future. 'I'lie accuracy of this kind of seeing 
depends on its being contined to a statement of tlie thing 
seen and the attempt to infer, interpret or otherwise go 
beyond t'ne visual knowledge may lead to much eiror 
unless there is at tlie same time a strong psychical intui- 
tion tine, subtle and pure or a high development of the 
Inminons intuitive intelligence. 

A completer opening of the psvchical coiisciousne-s 
leads us far beyond this faculty of vision by images and 
admits us not indeed to a new time consciousness, but to 
many ways of the triple time knowledge. The subliminal 
or psychic self c^in bring back or project itself into past 
states of consciousness and experience and anticipate or 
even, tiiougli tiiis is less common, >trongIy project itself 
into future states of consciousness and experience. It does 
this by a temporal y entering into or identitication of its 
being oi its power of experiencing knowledge with eithci 
permanences or representations of tlie past and the iiiture 
that are maintained m an eternal time consciousness be- 
hind our mentality or tlirown up by the eternity of super- 
mind into an indivisible continuity of time vision. Or it 
nvay receive the iinpiess of these things and construct a 
transcriptive experience of them in the subtle ether of 
psychical being. Or it may call up the past from the sub- 
conscious memory wliere it is always latent and give it in 
ftself a living form and a kind of renewed inemorative ex- 
istence, and equally it may call up from the depths of 
latency, where it is already shaped in the being, and 
similarly form to itself and experience the future. It may by 
a kind of psychical thought vision or soul intuition — not 
the same thing as the subtler and less concrete thought 
vision of the luminous intuitive intelligence — foresee or 
loreknow the futuic or flash th's soul intuition into the 
past that has gone behmd the veil and recover it tor pre- 
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sent knowledge. It can develop a symbolic seeing whicli 
conveys tiie past and the future through a vision of the 
poweis and significances that belong to supraphysical 
planes but are powerful for creation m the inateiial uni- 
verse. It can feel the intention of the Divine, the mind oi 
the gods, all things and their signs and indices that des- 
cend upon the soul and determine the complex move- 
ment of forces. It can feel too tlie movement of forces 
that represent or respond to the pressure — as it can perceive 
the presence and the action — <A the beings of the mental, 
vital and other worlds who concern themselves with our 
lives. It can gathei on all h.inds all kinds of mdicalioiis 
of happenings in past, piesent .md future time. It can 
receive before its sight the etheric writing, hpi, that 

keeps the record of all things past, transcribes .ill that is in 
process in the present, wiites out the future. 

.Ml these and a multitude of other poweis aie con- 
cealed in our subliminal being and with the waking of 
the psychical consciousness c<m be bi ought to the sur- 
face. 'I’he knowledge of our past lives,— whether of past 
soul states or personalities or scenes, occurrences, rela- 
tions with others, — of the past lives of others, of the past 
of the world, of the future, of present things that are 
beyond the range of our physical senses or the reach of 
any means of knowledge open to the surface intelligence, 
the intuition and impressimis not only of physical things, 
but of the working of a past and present and futuie mind 
and life and soul in ourselves and others, the knowledge 
not only of this world but of other worlds or planes of 
consciousness and their manifestations m time and of 
their intervention and workings and eftects on the earth 
and its embodied souls and their destinies, lies open to 
our psychical being, because it is close to the intimations 
of the universal, not engrossed only or mainly with the 
immediate and not shut up into the narrow circle of the 
purely personal and physical experience. 
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At tlie same time tliese powers are subject to this 
disadvantage that they arc not by any means free from 
liability to confusion and error, and especially the lower 
ranges and more outer workings of the psychical consci- 
ousness are subject to dangerous influences, strong illu- 
sions, misleading, perverting and distorting suggestions and 
images. A purified mind and heart and a strong and fine 
psychical intuition may do much to protect from perversion 
and error, hut even the most highly developed psychical 
consciousness cannot be absolutelx safe unl^s the psychical 
is illumined and uplifted bv a higher force than itself and 
touched and strengthened by the luminous intuitive mind 
and that again raised towards the suprarnental energy of 
the spirit. The psychical consciousness does not derive its 
time knowledge from a direct living in the indivisible 
continuity of the spirit and it has not to guide it a perfect 
intuitive discrimination or the absolute light of the higher 
truth consciousness. It receives its time perceptions, like 
the mind, only in part and detail, is open to all kinds of 
suggestions, and as its consequent range of truth is wider, 
more manifold too aie its sources of error. And it is not 
only that which was but that which might have been or 
tried and failed to be that comes to it out of the past, not 
only that which is but that which may be or wishes to be 
that crowds on it from the present and not only things to 
be but suggestions, intuitions, visions and images of many 
kinds of possibility that visit it from the future. And always 
too there is the possibility of mental constructions and 
mental images interfering with the true truth of things in 
the presentation^ of the psychical experience. 

The coming of the intimations of the subliminal sell 
to the surface and the activity of the psychical conscious- 
ness tend to turn the mind of ignorance, with which we 
begin, increasingly though not pertectly into a mind of 
self-lorgettul knowledge constantly illuminated with inti- 
mations and upsiirgiiigs from the inner being, nuUvatuniv. 
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rays from the still concealed awareness of its whole self 
and infinite contents and from the awareness — represent- 
ing itself here as a sort of memory, a recalling or a bring- 
ing out — of an inherent and permanent but hidden know- 
ledge of past, present and future that is always carried 
within itself by the eternal spirit. But embodied as we are 
and founded on the physical consciousness, the mind of 
ignorance still persists as a conditioning environment, an 
intervening power and limiting habitual force obstructing 
and mixing with the new formation or, even in moments 
of large illumination, at once a boundary wall and a strong 
substratum, and it imposes its incapacities and errors. 
And to remedy this persistence the first necessity would 
seem to be the development of the power of a luminous 
intuitive intelligence seeing the truth of time and its 
happenings as well as all other truth by intuitive thought 
and sense and vision and detecting and extruding by its 
native light of discernment the intrusions of misprision 
and error. 

-All intuitive knowledge comes more or less directly 
from the light of the self-aware spirit entering into the 
mind, the spirit concealed behind mind and conscious 
of all in itself and in all its selves, omniscient and capable 
of illumining the ignorant or the self-forgetful mind whe- 
ther by rare or constant flashes or by a steady insti earning 
light, out of its omniscience. This all includes all that 
was, is or will be in time and this omniscience is not 
limited, impeded or baffled by out mental division of the 
three times and the idea and experience of a dead and no 
longer existent and ill-remembered or forgotten past and 
a not yet existent and therefore unknowable future which 
is so imperative for the mind in the ignorance. Accord- 
ingly the growth of the intuitive mind can bring with it 
the capacity of a time knowledge which comes to it not 
from outside indices, but from within the universal soul 
of things, its eternal memory of the past, its unlimited 
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holding of things present and its prevision or, as it has 
been paradoxically but suggestively called, its memory ot 
tht^ future. But this capacity works at first sporadically 
ana uncertainly and not in an organised manner. As the 
force of intuitive knowledge grows, it becomes more pos- 
sible to command the use of the capacity and to regularise 
to a certain degree its functioning and various movements. 
An acquired power can be established of commanding 
the materials and the main or the detail knowledge of 
things in the triple time, but this usually forms itself as a 
special or abnormal power and the normal action of the 
mentalitv or a large part of it remains still that of the 
mind of ignorance. This is obviously an imperfection and 
limitation and it is only when the power takes its place 
as a normal and natural action of the whollv intuifivised 
mind that there can be said to be a perfection of the 
capacity of the triple time knowledge so far as that is 
possible in the mental being. 

It i-. by the progressive extrusion of the ordinary ac- 
tion of the intelligence, the acquiring of a complete and 
total reliance on the intuitive self .and a consequent intui- 
tirising of all the parts of the mental being that the mind 
of ignorance can be, more successfully, if not as yet 
wholly, replaced b\’ the mind of self-contained knowdedge. 

And especially for this kind of knowledge, — what is 
needed is the cessation of mental constructions built on 
the foundation of the mind of ignorance. The difference 
between the ordinary mind and the intuitive is that the form- 
er, seeking in the darkness or at most by its own unsteady 
torchlight, first, sees things only as thev are presented in 
that light and, secondly^, where it does not know, cons- 
tructs by imagination, by uncertain inference, by others 
of its aids and makeshifts things which it readily takes for 
truth, shadow projections, cloud edifices, unreal prolong- 
ations, deceptive anticipations, possibilities and probabili- 
ties which do dutv for certitudes. The intuitive mind 
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constructs nothin" m this aiiilicial fashion, but makes 
itself a receiver of the hglu and ahovvs the truth to manl- 
iest in it and organise its own constructions. But so 
long as there is a mixed action and the mental coiistruc- 
lions and imaginations are allowed to operate, tliw pass - 
vity of the intuitive mind to the higher light, the Iriilh 
light, cannot be complete or securely dommale ;uul there 
cannot tlu iefore be a firm organisation of the triple time 
knowledge. It is because of tliw obs'iuciion and mixture 
that that pi^wer of lime vision, of back-^igbt .and around- 
sight and foresight, which -.ometiines maiks the illumi- 
natcfi mind, is nut onlv an abnormal powei' among oflier^ 
rather than pait of the very texture of tin mental action, 
but also occasional, very p.irti.d and marred often by an 
undetected intermixture or a seif. substituting inh ivention 
of error. 

The mental consti uctioii' that iniciiere are mainly of 
two kinds, and the first and most powerfully distorting are 
those which proceed from the s;ressc-> of the will claiming 
to see and determine, interfering willi knowledge and not 
allowing the intuition to be passive to the n uth light and its 
impartial and pure channel, riie pci'ima! will, whether 
taking the shape of the emolmns .iud the licart'> wishes or 
of vital desires or of strong dymi'mc volitions or the wilful 
preterences of the intelligence, is an t.wident -.ource of dis- 
tortion when these ti y, as they usually do ti y wuth .succe^s, to 
impose themselves on the kiic'wltdgc and make us lake 
what we desire or will for the thing tiiat w.is, is oi must be. 
For either they prevent the true knowkdge from acting or 
if it at all presents itself, they >c.7.e upon it, twist it out of 
shape and make the resultant deforimition a justifying basis 
for a mass of will-created falsehood. The personal will 
must either be put aside or else its suggestions must be kept 
in their place until a supreme lefcience lias been made to 
the higher impersonal light and tlion must be sanctioned or 
rejected according to the tnitl; dhat comes fiom deeper 
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within than the mind or from higher above. But even if 
the personal will is held in abeyance and the mind passive 
for reception, it may be assailed and imposed on by sug* 
gestions from all sorts of forces and possibilities that strive 
in the world for realisation and come representing the 
things cast up by them on the stream of their will-to-be as 
the truth of past, present or future. And if the mind lends it- 
self to these impostor suggestions, accepts their self-valua- 
tions, does not either put them aside or refer them to the 
truth light, the same result of prevention or distortion of 
the truth is inevitable. There is a possibility of the will ele- 
ment being entirelv excluded and the mind being made a 
silent and passive register of a higher luminous knowledge, 
and in that case a much more accurate reception of time 
intuitions becomes possible. The integrality of the being 
demands however a will action and not only an inactive 
knowing, and therefore the larger and more perfect reme- 
dy is to replace progressively the personal by a universa- 
lised will which insists on nothing that is not securely felt 
by it to bean intuition, inspiration or revelation of what 
must be from that higher light in which will is one W’ith 
knowledge. 

The second kind of mental construction belongs to the 
very nature of our mind and intelligence and its dealing 
with things in time. All is seen here by mind as a sum of 
realised actualities with their antecedents and natural con- 
sequences, an indeterminate of possibilities and, con- 
ceivably, although of this it is not certain, a determining 
something behind, a will, fate or Power, which rejects some 
and sanctions or compels others out of many possibles. 
Its constructions therefore are made partly of inferences 
from the actual, both past and present, partly of a volitio- 
nal or an imaginative and conjectural selection and com- 
bining of possibilities and partly of a decisive reasoning 
or preferential judgment or insistent creative will-intelli- 
gence that tries to fix among the mass of actuals and pos- 
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sibies the definitive truth it is labouring to discover or 
determine. AM this wliich is indispensable to our thou* 
ght and action in mind, has to be excluded or transformed 
before the intuitive knowledge can have a chance of 
organising itself on a sound basis. A transformation is pos- 
sible because the intuitive mind has to do the same work 
and cover the same field, but with a different handling of 
the materials and another light upon their significance. An 
exclusion is possible because all is really contained in the 
truth consciousness above and a silencing of the mind of 
ignorance and a pregnant receptivity is not beyond our 
compass in which the intuitions descending from the truth- 
consciousness can be received with a subtle or strong exact- 
itude and all the materials of the knowledge seen in their 
right place and true proportion. As a matter of practice it 
will be found that both methods are used alternatively or 
together to effect the transition from the one kind of men- 
tality to the other. 

The intuitive mind dealing with the triple time move- 
ment has to see rightly in thought sense and vision three 
things, actualities, possibles and imperatives. There is 
first a primary intuil#e action developed which sees prin- 
cipally the stream of successive actualities in time, even as 
the ordinary mind, but with an immediate directness of 
truth and spontaneous accuracy of which the ordinary 
mind is not capable. It sees them first by a perception, a 
thought action, a thought sense, a thought vision, which 
at once detects the forces at work on persons and things, 
the thoughts, intentions, impulsions, energies, influences in 
and around them, those already formulated in them and 
those in process of formation, those too that are coming 
or about to come into or upon them from the environ- 
ment or from secret sources invisible to the normal mind, 
distinguishes by a rapid intuitive analysis free from seek- 
ing or labour or by a synthetic total view the complex of 
these forces, discerns the effective from the ineffective or 




partly effective and sees too the result that is to emerge. 
This is the integral process of the intuitive vision of actu- 
alities, but there are others that are less complete in their 
character. For there may be developed a power of seeing 
the result without any previous or simultaneous percep- 
tion of the forces at work or the latter may be seen only af- 
terwards and the result atone leap at once and first into 
the knowledge. On the other hand there may be a partial 
or complete perception of the complex of forces, but an 
incertitude of tfie definitive result or only a slowly arriving 
or relative certitude. These are stages in the develop- 
ment of the capacity for a total and unified vision of 
actualities. 

This kind of intuitive knowledge is not an entirely 
perfect instrument of time knowledge. It moves normally 
in the stream of the present and sees rightly from mom- 
ent to moment only the present, the immediate past and the 
immediate future. It may, it is true, project itself back- 
ward and reconstruct correctly by the same power and 
process a past action or project itself forward and recons- 
truct correctly something in the more distant future. But 
this is for the normal power of the thought vision a more 
rare and difficult effort and usually it needs for a freer use 
of this self-projection the aid and support of the psychical 
seeing. Moreovei it can see only what will arrive in the 
undisturbed process of the actualities and its vision no 
longer applies if some unforeseen rush of forces or inter- 
vening power comes down from regions of a larger 
potenlialiiy altering the complex of conditions, and this is 
a thing that con^tantly happens in the action of forces in 
the time movement. It may help itself by the reception of 
inspirations that illumine to it these potentialities and of 
imperative revelations that indicate what is decisive in 
them and its sequences and by these two powers correct 
the limitations of the intuitive mind of actuality. But the 
capacity of this fiist intuitive action to deal with these 
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jjieater sources of vision is never quite perfect, as must al- 
ways be the case with an inferior power in its treatment 
of the materials given to it from a greater consciousness. 
A considerable limitation of vision by its stress on the 
stream of immediate actualities must be always its charac- 
ter. 

It is possible however to develop a mind of luminous 
inspiration which will be more at home among the grea- 
ter potentialities of the time movement, see more easily 
distant things and at the same time take up into itself, 
into its more brilliant, wide and powerful light, the intui- 
tjve knowledge of actualities. This inspired mind will see 
things in the light of the world's larger potentialities and 
note the stream of actuality as a selection and result from 
the mass of forceful possibles. It will be liable, however, 
if it is not attended with a sufficient revelatory knowledge 
of imperatives, to a hesitation or suspension of determin- 
ing view as between various potential lines of the move- 
ment or even to a movement aw^y from the line of even- 
tual actuality and following another not yet applicable se- 
quence. The aid of imperative revelations from above will 
help to diminish this limitation, but here again there will 
be the difficulty of an inferior power dealing with the ma- 
terials given to it from the treasury of a higher light and 
force. But it is possible to develop too a mind of luminous 
revelation which taking into itself the two inferior move- 
ments sees what is determined behind the play of poten- 
tialities and actualities and observes these latter as its 
means of deploying its imperative decisions. An intuitive 
mind thus constituted and aided by an active psychic cons- 
ciousness may be in command of a very remarkable po- 
wer of time knowledge. 

At the same time it will Oe touiid that it is still a 
limited instrument. In the fiist place it will represent a 
superior knowledge working in the stuff of mind, cast into 
mental forms and still subject to uKutal conditions and 
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limitations. It will always lean chiefly on the succession 
of present moments as a foundation for its steps and suc- 
cessions of knowledge, however far it may range backward 
or forward, — it will move in the stream of Time even in 
its higher revelatory action and not see the movement 
from above or in the stabilities of eternal time with their 
large ranges of vision, and therefore it will always be 
bound to a secondary and limited action and to a certain 
dilution, qualification and relativity in its activities. More- 
over, its knowing will be not a possession in itself but a 
reception of knowledge. It will at most create in place of 
the mind of ignorance a mind of self-forgetful knowledge 
constantly reminded and illumined from a latent self-aware- 
ness and all-awareness. The range, the extent, the normal 
lines of action of the knowledge will vary according to 
the development, but it can never be free from very strong 
limitations. And this limitation will give a tendency to the 
still environing or subconsciously subsisting mind of 
ignorance to reassert itself, to rush in or up, acting where 
the intuitive knowledge refuses or is unable to act and 
bringing in with it again its confusion and mixture and 
error. The only security will be a refusal to attempt to 
know or at least a suspension of the effort of knowledge 
until or unless the higher light descends and extends its 
action. This self-restraint is difficult to mind and, too 
contentedly exercised, may limit the growth of the seeker. 
If on the other hand the mind of ignorance is allowed 
again to emerge and seek in its own stumbling imperfect 
force, there may be a constant oscillation between the 
two states or a mixed action of the two powers in place 
of a definite though relative perfection. 

The issue out of this dilemma is to a greater per- 
fection towards which the formation of the intuitive, ins- 
pired and revelatory mind is only a preparatory stage, and 
that comes by a constant instreaming and descent of more 
and more of the supramental light and energy into the 
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whole mental being and a constant raising of the intuition 
and its powers towards their source in the open glories of 
the snpramental nature. There is then a double action of 
the intuitive mind aware of, open to and referring its 
knowledge constantly to the light above it for support and 
confirmation and of that light itself Creating a highest 
mind of knowledge, — really the supramenfal action itself 
in a more and more transformed stuff of mind and a less 
and less insistent subjection to mental conditions. There 
is thus formed a lesser supramental .iction, a mind of 
knowledge tending always to change into the true super- 
mind of knowledge. The mind of ignorance is more and 
more definitely excluded, its place taken by the mind of 
self-forgetful knowledge illumined by the ir.tuition, and 
the intuition itself more perfectly organised becomes ca- 
pable of answering to a larger and larger call upon if. 
The increasing mind of knowledge acN as an intermedi- 
ary power and, as it forms itself, it works upon the other, 
transfoims or replaces it and compels the farther change 
which effects the transition from mind to supermind. It 
is here that a change begins to take place ui the time 
consciousness and time-knowledge which finds its base 
and complete reality and significance only on the snpra- 
mental levels. It is therefore in relation to the truth of 
supermind that its workings can be more effectively elu- 
cidated : for the mind of knowledge is only a projection 
and a last step in the ascent towards the supramental 
nature. 
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BOOK 111 

THE UNION OF ALL IN THE ONE IN ALL 

VI 

SOLIDARITY 

\V halever is not of use to the swarm, is not of use 
to the bee. 

Tlie duty of man is to be useful to men : to a great 
number if be can, if not, to a small number, other- 
wise to his neighbours, otherwise to himself : in 
making himself useful to himself, he works for 
others. .As the vicious man injures not only himself 
but also those to whom he might have been useful if 
he had been virtuous, likewise in labouring for one- 
self one labours also for others, since there is formed 
a man who can be of use to them. 

The most perfect man is the one who is most use- 
ful to others. 

The just holds his own suffering for a gain when it 
can increase the happiness of others. 

If you act towards your like as a true brother, you 
do charity to yourselves. 

Look not every man on his own things, but everv 
man also on the things of others. 
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7 As every man hath received the gift, even so minis- 
ter the same one to another. 

8 Aid each other in practising tliat which is good, 
but aid not each other in evil and injustice. 

9 Let us help eacli other as friends that we may put 
a term to suffering. 

10 Let us think that we are born tor the common 

good. 

11 Let us be one even with those who do not wish to 

12 be one with us. — For all are called to cooperate in 
the great work of progress. 

* 

* * 

13 Thou who hast been set in thy station of man to 

14 aid by all means the common interest... — Tire not 
being useful to thyself by fxring useful to others. 

15 Think not that when the sins of thy gross form are 
overcome, thy duty is over to nature and to other 
men. 

16 There is no malady that can pre\ent the doing of 
thy duty. If thou canst not serve men by thy works, 
serve them by thv e.xample of love and patience. 

17 Be not ashamed to be helped : tliy end is to ac- 
complish that which is mciiml>ent f)n thee, like a 
soldier in the assault. 

18 Never get done by others what thou canst thyself do. 

19 Recoil from the sun into the shadow that there 
may be more place for others. 

20 That it may be easy for thee to live with every rrian, 
think of what tinites thee to him and not of what 
separates. 

1) Marcus Aurelius. — 2) Seneca. — 3) Koran. — 4) Jatakaraala. 

— 5) Antoine the Healer. — 6) Philippians II. 4. — 7) I Peter IV. 10 

8) Koran. — 9) Fo-eha-hing-tsan-kins. — 10) Seneca. — 11) Boesnet. 

12) Antoine the Healer. — 13) Marcus .Vurelius. — 14) id. — l.'i) Book 

of Golden Precepts. — 16) Tolstoy. — 17) Marcus Aurelius. — 18) Tol- 
stoy — 19) Book of Golden Precepts, — 20) Tobtoy. 
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21 As thou thyself art a complement of the organism 
of the city, let thy action likewise be a complement 
of the life of the city. If each of thy actions has not a 
relation direct or remote to the common end, it 
breaks the social life, it no longer allows it to be one, 
it is factious like the citizen who amid the people se- 
parates himself as much as it is in him from the 
common accord. 

22 If thou hast seen an amputated hand or foot or a 
severed head lying separated from the rest of the 
body, even such he makes himself, as far as it is in 
him, who isolates himself from the All and acts 
against the common good. 

23 What then is the duty of the citizen ? Never to 
consider his particular interest, never to calculate as 
if he were an isolated individual. 

24 An offcast from the city is he who tears his soul 
away from the soul of reasoning beings, which is one. 

25 A branch detached from the contiguous branch 
must needs be detached from the whole tree : even 
so man separated even from a single man is detached 
from the whole society. 

26 Have 1 done something for society ? Then I have 
worked for myself, to my own advantage. Let this 
truth be present to thy mind and labour without 
ceasing. 

27 We shall labour to our last sigh, we shall never 
cease from contributing to the common good, serv- 
ing every individual, helping even our enemies, ex- 
ercising our talents and our industry. We know not 
an age destined to repose and, like the heroes of 
whom V^irgil tells, our hair grows white under the 
helmet. 


21) Marcus Aurelius. — 221 id —23) Epictetus.— 24) Marcus Aure- 
lius. — 25) id. — 26) id. — 27) Seneca. 
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1 Tlic supenoi uiaii liveb in peace wilii all men with- 
uut acting absolutely like them. The vulgar man acts 
absolutely like them uitliout being in accord with 
them. 

2 An apostle of the truth should have no contest with 

3 any in the world. — The beginning of strife is as 
when one letteth out water ; therefore leave oft con- 

•4 tention before it be meddled with. — The disciple 
lives as a loconciler of those that are divided, unit- 
ing more closely those that are friends, establishing 
peace, prepaiing peace, rich in peace, pronouncing 
always words of peace. — Wdiat is there more pre- 
cious than a sage ? He sets peace between all men. 

t) But what a force is that of the sage who can live 
at peace with men without having the mobility ol 
water and remain in the midst of them lirm and in- 
con utitible ! 

r 

7 Eveiy kingdom divided against itself is brought to 
desolation and every city or house divided against 
itself shall not stand. 

8 Now 1 beseech you, brethren, that there be no 
divisions among you, but that ye be perfectly joined 
together in the same mind and in the same judgment. 

9 Have a care that ye sow not among men the seeds 
of discord. 

10 Bet us therefore tollow after the things which 


l) Confucius. — 2) Samyuttii Nikaja. — 3) Proverhs XVIl. 14.— 
4 ) Metta Sutta. — 5) Tsu-king. — 6) Confucius. — 7) Matthew XII. 25. 
— «) I Coiintliiuns I. lU.— f) Baha-ullah,— I'ji Romans XIV. 10. 



make for peace and the things wherewith one may 
edify another. 

Follow peace with all men. 

Therefore if thou bring thy gift to the altai and 
there rememberest that thy brother hath aught against 
thee, leave there thy gift before the altar and go thy 
way, first be reconciled to thy brother and then come 
and offer thv gift. 

■j O 


11) HelirewN Xlf. 14. -12) Matthew V. 2'A. 
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The sins that we do against men come because 
each one does not respect the Divine Spirit in his like. 

Respect man as a spiritual being in whom dwells 
the divine Spirit. 

Courtesy is the most precious of jewels. The 
beauty that is not perfected by courtesy is like a gar- 
den without a flower. 

Let the supeiioi man bear himself in the com- 
merce of men with an always dignified deference, 
regarding all men that dwell in the world as his own 
brothers. 

Practising wisdom, men have respect one for 
another. 


1) Tolrtoy.— 2) mI. — Buddhieharita.— 4) Confociu*.— 5) Lao 
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6 Let us respect men, and not only men of worth, 
but the public in {general 

7 Show not respect in especial to those that arc 
esteemed great and high in place, but tn-at with a 
nice respect those that are judged to be small and at 

8 the bottom of the social ladder. — Above a!l, respect 
thyself. 

If yau observe in all your acts the respect of your- 
self and of others, then shall you not be despised of 
any. 


0) Cicero. — T) Tobtoy - Pyth.igoras. — lO Confiiciu-. 


A Defence of Indian Culture 


XXlll. 

A right knowledge of the facts and a right understand- 
ing of the ch.iracter and principle of the Indian socio- 
political system disposes at once of the contention of 
occidental critics that the Indian mind, even if remark- 
able in metaphysics, religion, art and literature, was inapt 
tor the organisation of life, inferior in the works of the 
practical intelligence and, especially, that it was sterile in 
political experiment and its record empty of sound politi- 
cal construction, thinking and action. On the contrary 
Indian civilisation evolved an admirable political system, 
built solidly and with an enduring soundness, combined 
with a remarkable skill the monarchical, democratic and 
other principles and tendencies to which the mind of man 
has leaned in its eftoits of civic construction and escajied 
at the same time the e.xcess of the mechanising turn which 
is the defect of the modern European State. I shall con- 
sider afterwards the objections that can be made to it 
trom the evolutionaiy standpoint of tlie West and its idea 
of pi ogress. 

But there is another side ul polities on which it may 
be said that the Indian political mind has registered noth- 
ing but failure. The organisation it developed may have 
been admirable for stability and effective administration 
and the securing of connmmal order and liberties and the 
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vvelll?eing of the people under ;uicienl conditions, but e\'en 
if its many peoples were each of them separately self- 
governed, well governed and prosperous and the coun- 
try at large assured in the steady functioning of a highlv 
developed civilisation and culture, yet that organisation 
failed to serve for the national and political unilication of 
India and failed in the end to secure it against foreign in- 
vasion, the disruption of its institutions and an agelong 
servitude. The political system of a society has to be jud- 
ged no doubt first and foremost by the stability, pros- 
perity, internal freedom and order it ensures to the 
people, but also it miist be judged by the security it 
erects against other States, its unity and power of defence 
and aggiession against e.xternal rivals and enemies. It is 
not perhaps altogether to the credit of humanity that it 
should be so and a nation or people that is inferior in this 
kind of political strength, as were the ancient Greeks and 
mediaeval Italians, may be spiritually and culturally far 
superior to its conquerors and may well have contributed 
more to a true human progress than successful military 
Stales, aggressive communities, predatory empires. But 
the life of man is still predominatingly vital and moved 
therefore by the tendencies of expansion, possession, ag- 
gression, mutual struggle forabsorp,tion and dominant sur- 
vival which are the first law of life, and a collective mind and 
consciousness that gives a constant proof of incapacity for 
aggression and defence and does not organise the centra- 
lised and efficient unity necessary to its own safety, is 
clearly one that in the political field falls far short of the 
first order. India has never been nationally and political- 
h one. India was for close on a thousand years swept by 
barbaric invasions and for almost another thousand years 
in servitude to successive foreign masters. It is clear there- 
fore that judgment of political incapacity must be passed 
against the Indian people. 

Here again the fir-^t necessity is to get rid of exagge- 
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rations, to form a clear idea of the actual facts and their 
'significance and understand the tendencies and principles 
involved in the problem that admittedly throughout the 
long history of India escaped a right solution. And first if 
the greatness of a people and a civilisation is to be reck* 
oned by its military .aggressiveness, its scale of foreign 
conquest, its success in warfare against other nations and 
the triumph of its organised acquisitive and predatory ins- 
tincts, its irresistible push towards annexation and exploi- 
tation, it must be confessed that India ranks perhaps the 
lowest in the list of the world’s great peoples. At no time 
does India seem to have been moved towards an aggres- 
sive military and political expansi(in beyond her own 
borders ; no epic of world dominion, no great tale of far- 
borne invasion or expanding colonial empiie has ever 
been written in the tale of Indian achievement. The sole 
great endeavour of expansion, of conquest, of invasion she 
attempted was the expansion of her culture, the invasion 
and conquest of the eastern world by the Buddhistic idea 
and tlie penetration of her spirituality, art and thought- 
forces. And this was .in invasion of peace and not of war, 
for to spre.ad a spiritual civilisation by force and physical 
conquest, the vaunt or the excuse of modern imperialism, 
would have been uncongenial to the ancient cast of her 
mind and temperament and the idea underlying her Dhar- 
ma. A series of colonising expeditions carried indeed 
Indian blood and Indian culture to the islands of the 
archipelago, but the ships that set out from both the eas- 
tern and western coast were not fleets of invaders missio- 
ned to annex those outlying countries to an Indian empire 
but of exiles or adventurers carry ing with them to yet un- 
cultuied peoples Indian religion, architecture, art, poetry, 
thought, life, manners. The idea of empire and even of 
world-empire was not absent from the Indian mind, but 
its world was the Indian world and the object the foun- 
ding of the imperial unity of its peoples. 
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This idea, the sense of this necessity, a constant urge 
towards its realisation is evident throughout the whole 
course of Indian history’ from earlier Vedic times through 
the heroic period represented by the traditions of the Ra- 
mayana and Mahabharata and the effort of the imperial 
Mauryas and Guptas to the Mogul unitication and the last 
ambition of the Peshwas, until there came the final failure 
and the lev’clling of all the conflicting forces under a 
foreign yoke, a uniform subjection in place of the free unity 
of a free people. The question then is whether the tardi- 
ness, the difficulty, the fluctuating movements of the pro- 
cess and the collapse of the long effort were due to a 
fundamental incapacity in the civilisation or in the jaoliti* 
cal consciousness and ability of the people or to other 
forces. A great deal has been said and written about the 
inability of Indians to unite, the want of a common patrio- 
tism— now only being created, it is said, by the influence 
of Western culture — and the divisions imposed by religion 
and caste. Admitting even in their full degree the force 
of these strictures, — all of them are not altogether true or 
rightly stated or vitally applicable to the matter, — they arc 
only symptoms and we have <till to seek fni the deeper 
causes. 

The reply made for the defence usually that India 
is practically a continent almost as large as Europe contain- 
ing a great number of peoples and the difficulties of the 
problem have been as great or at least almost as conside- 
rable. And if then it is no proof of the insufficienev of 
Western civilisation or of the political incapacity of the 
European peoples that the idea of European unity should 
still remain an ineffective phantasm on the ideal plane and 
to this day impossible to realise in practice, it is not just 
to apply a different system of values to the much more clear 
ideal of unity or at least of unification, the persistent at- 
tempt at its realisation and the frequent near approach to 
success that marked the history of the Indian peoples. 




There is some force in (he contention, but it is not in the 
form entirely apposite, for the analogy is far from pei feet 
and the conditions were not quite of the same order. The 
peoples of Europe are nations very’ sharply divided from 
each other in their collective personality, and their spiritual 
unity in the Christian religion or even their cultural unity 
in a common European civilisation, never so real and com- 
plete as the ancient spiritual and cultural unity of India, 
was also not the very centre of their life, not its basis or firm 
ground of existence, not its supporting earth but only its 
general air or circumambient atmosphere. Their base of ex- 
istence lay in the political and economic life which was 
strongly separate in each country, and it was the very stre- 
ngth of the political consciousness in the western mind that 
kept'Europe a mass of divided and constantly warring na- 
tions. It is only the increasing community of political move- 
ments and the now total economic interdependence of the 
whole of Europe that has at last created not any unity, but 
a nascent and still ineffective Le.ague of Nations struggling 
vainly to apply the mentality born of an agelong separatism 
to the common interests of the European peoples. But in 
India at a very early time the spiritual and cultural unity 
w’as made complete and became the very stuff of the life 
of all this great surge of humanity between the Himalayas 
and the two seas. The peoples of ancient India were never 
so much distinct nations sharply divided from each other 
by a separate political and economic life as sub-peoples 
of a great spiritual and cultural nation itself firmly separa- 
ted, physically, from other countries by the seas and the 
mountains and from other nations by its strong sense of 
difference, its peculiar common religion and culture. The 
creation of a political unity, however vast the area and 
however many the practical difficulties, ought therefore to 
have been effected more easily than could possibly be the 
unity of Europe. The causes of the failure must be sought 
deeper down and we shall find that it lay in a dissidence 
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between the manner in wiiich the probleni was or ought 
to have been envisaged and the actual turn given to the 
endeavour and a contradiction in the latter of the peculiai 
mentality of the people. 

The whole basis of the Indian mind is its spiritual 
and inward turn, its propensity to seek the things of the 
spirit and the inner being first and foremost and to look 
at all else as secondary, dependent, to be handled and 
determined in the light of the higher knowledge and as an 
expression, a preliminary, field or aid or at least a pendent 
to the deeper spiritual aim, — a tendency therefore to 
create whatever it had to create first on the inner plane 
and afterwards in its other aspects, This mentality and 
this consequent tendency to create from within outwards 
being given, it was inevitable that the unity India first 
created for herself should be the spiritual and cultural 
oneness. It could not be, to begin with, a political unifi- 
cation effected by an external rule centralised, imposed or 
constructed, as was done in Rome or ancient Persia, by a 
conquering kingdom or the genius of a military and or- 
ganising people. It cannot, 1 think, justly be said that 
this was a mistake or a proof of the unpractical turn of 
the Indian mind and that the single political body should 
have been created first and afterwards the spiritual unity 
could have securely grown up in the vast body of an 
Indian national empire. The problem that presented it- 
self at the beginning was that of a huge area containing 
more than a hundred kingdoms, clans, peoples, tribes 
races, in this respect another Greece, but a Greece on an 
enormous scale, almost as large as modern Europe. As in 
Greece a cultural Hellenic unity was necessary to create a 
fundamental feeling of oneness, here too and much more 
imperatively a conscious spiritual and cultural unity of all 
these peoples was the first, the indispensable condition 
without which no enduring unity could be possible. The 
instinct of the Indian mind and of its great Risiffs ,tnd 
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founders of its culture was sound in this matter. And ev'eti 
if we suppose that au outward imperial unity like that of 
the Roman world could have been founded among the 
peoples of early India by military and political means, we 
must not forget that the Roman unity did not endure, that 
even the unit}’ of ancient Italy founded bj' the Roman 
conquest and organisation did not endure, and it is not 
likely that a similar attempt in the vast reaches of India 
without the previous spiritual and cultural basis would have 
been of an enduring character. It cannot be said either, 
even if the emphasis on spiritual and cultural unity be pro- 
nounced to have been too engrossing or e.xcessive and the 
insistence on political and external unity too feeble, that 
the effect of this precedence has been mere!}" disastrotts 
and without any advantage. It is due to this or^nal 
peculiaiity, to this indelible spiritual stamp, to this rnidcr- 
lying oneness amidst all diversities that if India is not yet 
a single organised political nation, she still survives and 
is still India. 

After all the spiritual and cultural is the only enduring 
unity and it is by a persistent mind and spirit much more 
than by an enduring physical' body arrd outward orgaui- 
sation tliat the soul of a people survives. This is a truth 
the positive western mind may be unwilling to understand 
or concede, and yet its proofs are written across the whole 
story of the ages. Tiie ancient nations, contenjporaries of 
India, and many younger born than she are dead and 
only their monuments left behind them. Greece and Egypt 
exist only on the map and in name, for rt is not the soul 
of Hellas or the deeper nation-soul that built Memphis 
which we now find at Athens or at Cairo. Rome im- 
posed a political and a purely outward cultural unity on 
the Mediterranean peoples, but their living spiritual arrd 
cultural oneness she could not create, and thertiore the east 
broke away from the west, AlricA kept no intpress of the 
Roman interlude, and even the western nations stiff caffed 
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Latin could offet no living resistance to barl.'ariun inva- 
del 3 and had to be reborn by the infusion of a foreign 
vitality to become modern lialy, Spain and France. But 
India still lives and keeps the continuity of her innei 
mind and soul and spirit with the India of the ages. Inva- 
sion and foreign rule, the Greek, the Parthian and the 
Hun, the robust vigour of Islam, the levelling steam rollei 
heaviness of the British occupation and the British sys- 
tem, the enormous pressure of the Occident have not been 
able to drive or crush the ancient soul out of the body 
her Vedic Rishis made for her. At ever}- step, under every 
calamity and attack and domination, she has been able to 
resist and survive either with an active or a passive resis- 
tance. And this she was able to do in her great days by 
her spiritual solidarity and power of assimilation and reac- 
tion, expelling all that would not be absoibed, absorbing 
all that could not be e.xpelled, and even after the begin- 
ning of the decline she was still able to surv'ivc by the same 
force, abated but not slayable, retreating and maintaining 
for a time her ancient political system in the south, tlirow- 
ing up under the pressure of Islam Rajput and Sikh and 
Mahratta to defend her ancient self and its idea, persisting 
passively where she could not resist actively, condemning 
to decay each empire that could not answer her riddle or 
make terms with her, awaiting always the day of her revi- 
val. And even now it is a similar phenomenon that we see 
in fwocess before our eyes. And what shall wc say then of 
the surpassing vitality of the civilisation that could accom- 
plish this miracle and of the w'isdoin of those who built its 
foundation not on things external but on the spirit and the 
inner mind and made a spiritual and cultural oneness the 
root and stock of her existence and not solely its fragile 
Hower, the eternal basis and not the perisliabie superstruc- 
ture 'i 

But spiritual unity is a large aird Hexible thing and 
does not insist like the political and e.xternal on centrali- 
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b-ition and iiiiiforniity ; lather it lives diffused in the sys- 
tem and permits readily a great diversity and freedom of 
life. Here we touch on the secret of the difficulty in the 
problem of unifying ancient India. It could not be done 
by the ordinary means of a centralised uniform imperial 
State crushing out all that made for free divergence, local 
autonomies, established communal liberties, and each time 
that an attempt was made in this direction, it has failed 
after however long a term of apparent success, and we 
might even say that the guardians of India’s destiny wise- 
ly compelled it to fail that her inner spirit might not 
perish and her soul barter for an engine of temporary se- 
curity the deep sources of its life. The ancient mind of 
India had the intuition of its need; its idea of empire was a 
uniting rule that respected every' existing regional and 
communal liberty, that unnecessarily crushed out no living 
autonomy, that effected a synthesis of her life and not a 
mechanical oneness. Afterwards the conditions under 
which such a solution might securely have evolved and 
found its true means and form and basis, disappeared and 
there was instead an attempt to establish a single adminis- 
trative empire. That endeavour, dictated b\' the pressure 
of an immediate and external necessity, failed to achieve a 
complete success in spite of its greatness and splendour. It 
could not do so because it followed a trend that was not 
eventually compatible with the true turn of the Indian 
spirit. It has been seen that the underlying principle of 
the Indian politico-social system was a synthesis of com- 
munal autonomies, the autonomy of the village, of the 
town and capital city, of the caste, guild, family, *«.«, re- 
ligious community, regional unit. The state or kingdom 
or confederated republic was a means of holding together 
and synthetising in a free and living organic system these 
autonomies. The imperial problem was to synthetise again 
these states, peoples, nations, effecting their unity but res- 
pecting their autonomy, into a larger free and living orga- 
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nism. A system had to be found that would maintain 
peace and oneness among its members, secure safety ag- 
ainst external attack and totalise the free play and evolu- 
tion, in its unity and diversity, in the uncoerced and 
active life of all its constituent communal and regional 
units, of the soul and body of Indian civilisrition and cul- 
ture, the functioning on a grand and total scale of the 
Dharma. 

This was the sense in which the earlier mind of 
India understood the problem. The administrative em- 
pire of later times accepted it only partially, but its trend 
was, very slowly and almost subconsciously, what the cen- 
tralising tendency must always be, if not actively to des- 
troy, still to wear down and weaken the vigour of the su- 
bordinated autonomies. The consequence was that when- 
ever the central authority was weak, the persistent principle 
of regional autonomy essential to the life of India reasserted 
itself to the detriment of the artificuil unity established and 
not, as it should have done, for the harmonious intensifi- 
cation and freer but still united functioning of the total 
life. The imperial monarchy tended also to wear down 
the vigour of the free assemblies, and the result was that 
the communal units instead of being elements of a united 
strength became isolated and dividing factois. The village 
communitv preserved something of its vigour, but had no 
living connection with the supreme authority and, losing 
the larger national sense, was willing to accept any indi- 
genous or fcireign rule that respected its own self-sufficient 
narrow life. The religious communities came to be im- 
bued with the same spirit. The castes, multiplying them- 
selves without any true neccessity or tiue relation to the 
spiritual or the economic need of the country, became 
mere sacrosanct conventional divisions, a power for isola- 
tion and not, as they originally were, factors of a harmo- 
nious functioning of the total life-synthesis. It is not true 
that the caste divisions were in ancient India an obstacle 
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to the united life of the people or that they were even in 
later times an active power for political strife and disunion, 
— except indeed at the end, in the final decline, and espe- 
cially during the later history of the Mahratta confedera- 
tion ; but they did become a passive force of social division 
and of a stagnant coinpaitmentalism obstructive to the 
reconstitution of a free and actively united life. 

The evils that attended the system did not all mani- 
fest themselves with any power before the Mahomedan 
invasions, but they must have been already there in their 
beginning and they increased rapidly under the conditions 
created by the Pathan and the Mogul empires. These later 
imperial systems however brilliant and powerful, suffered 
still more than their predecessors from the evils of centra- 
lisation owing to their aufocratic character and were cons- 
tantly breaking down from the same tendency of the re- 
gional life of India to assert itself against an artificial Uni- 
tarian regime, while, because they had no true, living and 
fme relation with the life of the people, they proved una- 
ble to create the common patriotism which would have 
effectively secured them against the foreign invader. And 
in the end there has come a mechanical western rule that 
has crushed out all the still existing communal or re- 
gional autonomies and substituted the dead unity of a 
machine. But again in the reaction against it we see the 
same ancient tendencies reviving, the tendency towards a 
reconstitution of the regional life of the Indian peoples, the 
demand for a provincial autonomy founded on true sub- 
divisions of r.ice and language, a harking hack of the Indian 
mind to the ideal of the lost village community as a living 
unit necessary to the natural life of the national body and, 
not yet reborn but dimly beginning to dawn on the more 
advanced minds, a truer idea of the communal basis pro- 
per to Indian life and the renovation and reconstruction 
of Indian society and politics on a spiritual foundation. 

The fail lire to achieve Indian unitv of which the inva- 
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sions and the final subjection fo the foreigner were the 
consequence, arose therefore at once from the magnitude 
and from the peculiarity of the task, because the easy me- 
thod of a centralised empire could not truly succeed in In- 
dia, while vet it seemed the only device possible anti was at- 
tempted again and agiiin with a partial success that seemed 
for the time and a long time to iusMfv it, hut always with 
an eventual failure. I have suggested that the early mind of 
India better understood the essential character of the pro- 
blem. The Vedic Rishis .and their successors made it their 
chief work to found a spiritual basis of Indian life and to 
effect tile spiritual and cultural unify of the many races and 
peoples of the peninsula. But they were not blind to fiie 
necessity of apolitical unification. Observing the constant 
tendency of the clan life of the Aryan peoples to consoli- 
date under confederacies and hegemonies of varying pro- 
portions, vaii'divii, sniiifttjv/i, they saw that to follow this 
line to its full conclusion was the right way and evolved 
therefore the ideal of the Chakravarti, a uniting imperial 
rule, uniting without destroying the autonomy of India’s 
many kingdoms and peoples, from se.i to sea. This ideal 
they supported, like everything else in Indian life, with a 
spiritual and religious sanction, set up as its outward sym- 
bol the .Aswamedha and Rajasiiya sacrifices, and made it 
the dharma of a powerful King, his royal and religious du- 
ty, to attempt the fulfilment of the ideal. He was not al- 
lowed by the Dharma to destroy the liberties of the peo- 
ples who came under his sway nor to dethrone or anni- 
hilate their royal houses or replace their aichoiis by his 
officials and governors. His function was to establish a 
suzerain power possessed of sufficient military strength to 
preserve internal peace and to combine at need the full for- 
ces of the country. And to this elementary function came 
to be added the ideal of the fulfilment and maintenance 
under a strong uniting hand of the Indian dharma, the right 
functioning of the spiritual, religious, ethical and social 
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culture of India. 

The full flowering of the ideal is seen in the great 
epics. The Alahahharata is the record of a legendary or, 
it may be, a historic attempt to establish such an empire, 
a dharma rdjya or kingdom of the Dharma. There the 
ideal is pictured as so imperative and widely acknowledged 
that even the turbulent Shishupala is represented as moti- 
ving his submission and attendance at the Rajasuya sacri- 
fice on the ground that Yudhisthira was carrying out an 
action demanded by the Dharma. And in the Ramayana we 
have an idealised picture of such a Dharmarajya, a settled 
universal empire. Here too it is not an autocratic despo- 
tism but a universal monarchy supported by a free assem- 
bly of the city and provinces and of all the classes that is 
held up as the ideal, an enlargement of the monarchical 
state synthetising the communal autonomies of the Indian 
system and maintaining the law and constitution of the 
Dharma. The ideal of conquest held up is not a destructive 
and predatory invasion annihilating the organic freedom 
and the political and social institutions and exploiting the 
economic resources of the conquered peoples, but A sacri- 
ficial progression bringing with it a trial of military stren- 
gth of which the result was easily accepted because defeat 
entailed neither humiliation nor servitude and suflering but 
merely a strengthening adhesion to a suzerain power con- 
cerned only with establishing the visible unity of the nation 
and the Dharma. The ideal of the ancient Rishis is clear and 
their purpose : it is evident that they saw the militaiy and 
political utility and necessity of a unification of the divided 
and warring peoples of the land, but they saw also that it 
ought not to be secured at the expense of the free life of 
the regional peoples or of the communal liberties and not 
therefore by a centralised monarchy or a rigidly unitarian 
imperial State. A hegemony or confederacy under an impe- 
rial head would be the nearest western analogy to the con- 
ception they sought to impose on the minds of the people. 
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Thete k no historical evidence that this ideal was 
Wer sttccessfullv carried into execution, although the epic 
traidition speaks of several such empires preceding the 
Dharma rajya of Yudhishthira. At the time of Buddha 
and later when Chandragupta and Chanakya were building 
the first historic Indian empire, the country was still covered 
with free kingdoms and republics and there was no united 
empire to meet the great raid of Alexander. It is evident 
that if any hegemony had previously existed, it had fail- 
ed to discover a means or system of enduring permanence. 
This might however have evolved if time had been given, 
but a serious change had meanwhile taken place which 
made it urgently necessary to find an immediate solution. 
The liistonc weakness of the Indian peninsula has always 
been until modern times its vulnerability through the 
north-western passes. This weakness did not exist so long 
as ancient India extended northward far beyond the In- 
dus and the powerful kingdoms of Gandhara and Vahlika 
presented a firm bulwark against foreign invasion. But 
they had now' gone down before the organised Persian em- 
pire and from this time forward the trans-Indus countries, 
ceasing to be part of India, ceased also to be its protection 
and became instead the secure base for every successive 
invader. The inroad of Alexander brought home the mag- 
nitude of the danger to the political mind of India and from 
this time we see jwets, writers, political thinkers constantly 
upholding the imperial ideal or thinking out the means of 
its realisation. The immediate practical result was the rise 
of the empire founded with remarkable swiftness by the 
statesmanship of Chanakya and constantly maintained 
or restored through eight or nine centuries, in spite of 
periods of weakness and incipient disintegration, succes- 
sively by the Maurya, Simga, Kanwa, .\ndhra and Gupta 
dynasties. The history of this empire, its remarkable or- 
ganisation, administration, public works, opulence, magni- 
ficent culture and the vigour, the brilliance, the splendid 


fruitfulness of the life of the peninsula under its shelter 
emei>jes only from scattered insufficient records, but even 
so it ranks among the greatest constructed and maintained 
by the genius of the earth's great peoples. India has no rea- 
son, from this point of view, to be anything but proud of 
her ancient achievement in empire-building or to submit to 
the hasty verdict (hat denies to her antique civilisation a 
strong practical genius or high political virtue. 

At the same time this empire sutfered by the inevita- 
ble haste, violence and artificiality of its first construction 
to meet a pressing need, because that prevented it from 
being the deliberate, natural and steady evolution in the 
old solid Indian manner of the truth of her deej^est ideal. 
The attempt to establish a centralised imperial monarchy 
brought with it not a free synthesis but a breaking down of 
regional autonomies. .Although according to the Indian 
principle their institutes and customs were respected and 
at first even their political institutions not wholly annul- 
led, at any rate in many cases, but brought within the im- 
perial system, these could not really flourish under the 
shadow of the impel ial centralisation. The free peoples of 
the ancient Indian world began to disappear, their bro- 
ken materials serving afterwards to create the now e.xisting 
Indian races. And I think it can be concluded on the whole 
that although for a long time the great popular assemblies 
continued to remain in vigour, their function in the end 
tended to become more mechanical and their vitality to 
decline and suffer. The urban republics too tended to be- 
come more and more mere municipalities of the organi- 
sed kingdom or empire. The habits of mind created by 
the imperial centralisation and the weakening or disappea- 
rance of the more dignified free popular institutions of the 
past created a sort of spiritual gap, on one side of which 
were the administered content with any government that 
gave them security and did not interfere too much with 
religion, life and cuslouts and on the other the iflJ- 
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perial administration beneficent and splendid, no doubt, 
but no longer that living head of a free and living people 
contemplated by the earlier and the true political mind of 
India. Tliese results became prominent and weie final 
only with the decline, but they were there in seed and ren- 
dered almost inevitable by Itie adoption of a mechanical 
method of unification. The .idvantages gained were those 
of a stronger and nune coherent militaiy action and a 
more regularised and uniform adininistration, bin these 
could not compensate in the end for the impairment of 
the free organic diversihed life which was the true expres- 
sion of the mind and temperament of the people. 

A worse result was a ceiiain fall from the high ideal 
of the Dharma. In the struggle of kingdom with kingdom 
for supremacy a habit of M<ichiavelhan slateci . if t replaced 
the nobler ethical ideals of the past, aggressive ambition was 
left without any sufficient spiritual or moral check and 
there was a coarsening of the national mind in the ethics 
of politics and governmetit already eviilenced in the ilia- 
conic penal legislation of the Maurya tunes ami in Asoka’s 
sanguinary conquest of Oriss.i. The cieterioiation, held in 
abeyance bv a religious spirit and high intelligence, did 
not come tq a head till more than a thousand years aftei- 
wards and we only see it in its full lorce in the worst 
period of the decline when unrestrained mutiiai aggression, 
the unbridled egoism of princes and leaders, a total lack 
of political principle and capacity for effective union, the 
want of a common patriotism and the traditional indiffe- 
rence of the common people to a change of rulers gave 
the whole of the vast peninsula into the grasjr of a hand- 
ful of merchants from across the seas. But however tardy 
the worst results in their coming .ind however redeemed 
and held in check at first by the political greatness of 
the empire and a splendid intellectual and artistic culture 
.ind bv frequent spiritual revivaB, India had already lost 
by the time of the later GupUs the chance of a natural and 
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perfect Howenng of her true mind and inmost spirit in ttie 
political life of her peoples. 

Meanwhile the empire served well enough, although 
not perfectly, the end for which it was created, the saving 
of Indian soil and Indian civilisation from that immense 
flood of barbarian unrest which threatened all the ancient 
stabilised cultures and finally proved too strong for the 
highly developed Graeco-Roman civilisation and the vast 
and powerful Roman empire. That unrest throwing great 
masses of Teutons, Slavs, Huns and Scythians to west and 
east and south battered at the gates of India for many 
centuries, effected certain inroads, but, when it sank, left 
the great edifice of Indian civilisation standing and still 
firm, great and secure. The irruptions took place when- 
ever the empire grew weak and this seems to have hap- 
pened whenever the country was left for some time secure. 
The empire was weakened by the suspension of the need 
which created it, for then the regional spirit reawoke in 
separatist movements disintegrating its unity or breaking 
down its large e.xtension over all the North. A fresh peril 
brought about the renewal of its strength under a new 
dynasty, but the phenomenon continued to repeat itself 
until, the peril ceasing for a considerable time, the empire 
called into e.xistence to meet it passed away not to revive. 
U left behind it a certain number of great kingdoms in the 
east, south and centre and a more confused mass of peo- 
ples in the northwest, the weak point at which the Mussul- 
mans broke in and in a brief period rebuilt in the north, 
but in another, a Central Asiatic type, the ancient empire. 

These earlier foreign invasions and their effects have 
to be seen in their true proportions, which are often dis- 
turbed by the exaggerated theories of oriental scholars. 
The invasion of Alexander was an eastward impulsion ot 
Hellenism that had a work to do in western and central 
Asia, but no future in India. Immediately ejected by 
ChandragiipU, it left no traces. The entrance of the Graeco- 
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Bacirians which took place during the weakness of the 
later Maurj'as and was annulled by the reviving strength 
of the empire, was that of a Hellenised people already 
profoundly influenced by Indian culture. The later Par- 
thian, Hun and Scythian invasions were of a more serious 
character and for a time seemed dangerous to the integri- 
ty of India. In the end however they affected powerfully 
only the Punjab, although they threw their waves farther 
south along the western coast and dynasties of a foreign 
extraction may have been established for a time far down 
towards the south. To what degree the racial character of 
these parts was affected, is far from certain. Oriental 
scholars and ethnologists have imagined that the Punjab 
was scythianised, that the Rajputs are of the same stock 
and that even farther south the race was changed by the 
intrusion. These speculations are founded upon scanty or 
no evidence and are contradicted by other theories, and 
it is highly doubtful whether the barbarian invaders could 
have come in such numlieis as to produce so considera- 
ble a consequence. It is farther rendered improbable by 
the fact that in one or two or three generations the inva- 
ders were entirely Indianised, assumed completely the 
Indian religion, manners, customs, culture and melted 
into the mass of the Indian peoples. No such pheno- 
menon took place as in the countries of the Roman em- 
pire, of barbarian tribes imposing on a superior civilisaiion 
their laws, political system, barbaiic customs, alien rule. 
This is the common significant fact of these irruptions 
and it must have been due to one or all of three factors. 
The invaders may have been armies rather than peoples : 
the occupation was not a continuous external rule which 
had time to stiffen in its foreign character, for each was 
followed by a revival of the strengih of the Indian empire 
and its return upon the conquered provinces : and finally 
the powerfully vital and absorbing character of Indian 
culture was too strong to allow of any mental resistance 
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to assimilation in the intruders. At any rate if these irrup- 
tions were of a very considerable character, Indian civili- 
sation must be considered to have proved itself much 
more sound, more vital and more solid than the younger 
Graeco-Roman which went down before the Teuton and 
the Arab or survived only underneath and in a debased 
form heav’ily barbarised, broken and unrecognisable. And 
the Indian empire too must be pronounced to have prov- 
ed after all more efficacious than was the Roman with all 
its vaunt of solidity and greatness, for it succeeded, even if 
pierced in the west, in preserving the security of the great 
mass of the peninsula. 

It is a later downfall, the Mussulman conquest failing 
in the hands of the Arabs but successfully reattempted 
after a tong interval, and all that followed it which serves 
to justify the doubt thrown on the capacity of the Indian 
peoples. But first let us put aside certain misconceptions 
which cloud the real issue. This conquest took place at a 
time when the vitality of ancient Indian life and culture 
after two thousand years of activity and creation w’as already 
exhausted for a time or very near exhaustion and needed a 
breathing space to rejuvenate itself by transference from 
the Sanskrit to the popular tongues and the newly for- 
ming regional peoples. The conquest was effected rapidly 
enough in the north, although not entirely complete there 
for several centuries, but the south long preserved its free- 
dom as of old against the earlier indigenous empire and 
there was not so long a distance of time between the ex- 
tinction of the kingdom of Vijayanagara and the rise of 
the Mahratlas. The Rajputs maintained their independence 
until the lime of Akbarand his successors and it was in the 
end partly with the aid of Rajput princes acting as their 
generals and ministers that the Moguls completed their 
sway over the east and the south. And this was again pos- 
sible because — a fact too often forgotten — the Mussulman 
domination ceased very rapidly to be a foreign rule. The 
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vast mass of the Mussulmans in the country were and are 
Indians by race, only a very small admixture of Pathan, 
Turkish and Mogul blood took place, and even the foreign 
kings and nobles became almost immediatelv wholly In- 
dian in mind, life and interest. If the lace had really like 
certain European countries remained for many centuries 
passive, acquiescent and impotent under an alien .sway, 
that would indeed have been a proof of a great inherent 
weakness; but the Biitish is the first really continuous 
foreign rule that has dominated India. The ancient civi- 
lisation underwent indeed an eclipse and decline under 
the weight of a Central .Asiatic religion and culture with 
which it failed to coalesce, but it survived its pressure, 
put its impact on it in manv directions and remained to our 
own day alive even in decadence and capable of recovery, 
thus giving a proof of strength and soundness rare in the 
history of human cultures. And in the political field it 
never ceased to throw up great rulers, statesmen, soldiers, 
administrators. Its political genius was not in the doca- 
dence sufficient, not coherent enough or swift in vision 
and action, to withstand the Pathan, Mogul and European, 
but it was strong to survive and await every opportunity 
of revival, made a bid for empire under Rana Sunga, 
created the great kingdom of Vijavanagara, held its own 
for centuries against Islam in the hills of Rajpulana, and 
in its worst days still built and maintained against the 
whole power of the ablest of the Moguls the kingdom of 
Shivaji, formed the Mahratta confederacy and the Sikh 
Khalsa, undermined the great Mogul sirncture and again 
made a last attempt at empire. On the brink of the final 
and almost fatal collapse in the midst of unspteakabk 
darkness, disunion and confusion it could still produce 
Runjit Singh and Nana Fadnavis and oppose the inevita- 
ble march of England’s destiny. These facts do not dimi- 
nish the weight of the charge that can he made of an 
incapacity to see and solve the central problem and answer 



the one persistent question of Fate, but considered as the 
phenomena of a decadence tliey make a sufficiently remar- 
kable record not easily parallelled under similar circum- 
stanoes and certainly put a different complexion on the 
total question than the crude statement that India has 
been always subject and politically incapable. 

The real problem introduced by the Mussulman con- 
quest was not that of subjection to a foreign rule and the 
ability to recoeer freedom, but the struggle between two 
civilisations, one ancient and indigenous, the other medi- 
aeval and brought, in from outside. That which rendered 
thepioblem insoluble was the attachment of each to a 
powerful religion, the one militant and aggrcssiv'e, the 
other spiritually tolerant indeed and flexible, but obstinately 
faithful in its discipline to its own principle and standing 
on the defence behind a barrier of social forms. There 
were two conceivable solutions, the rise of a greater spirit- 
ual principle and formation which could reconcile the two 
or a political patriotism surnioimting the religious struggle 
and uniting the two communities. The first was impossible 
in that age. Akbar .rtteinpted it on the Mussulman side, 
but his religion was an intellectual and political rather 
than a spiritual creation and bad never any chance of 
assent from the strongly religious mind of the two com- 
munities. Nanak attempted it from the Hindu side, but 
his religion, uuivei'ial in principle, became a sect in prac- 
tice. Akbar attempted also to create a common political 
patriotism, but thi> endeavour loo was foredoomed to 
failure. An autocratic empire built on the Central Asian 
principle could not create the desired spirit by calling in 
the administrative ability of the two communities in the 
person of gieat men and princes and nobles to a common 
service in the creation of a united imperial India : the 
living assent of the people was needed and that remained 
passive for want of awakening political ideals and institu- 
tions. The Mogul empire was a great and magnificent 
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and talent was cin[)love(l m its creation and in.untenancc. 
It was as splendid, powerful and heiiclieeiit and, it ma^ 
he added, in spite of Aiiraiig/eh's lanatical /cal, inlinitelv 
more liberal and tolerant in i elision than any mediaeval 
or contemporary Eiirnpcan kingdom or empire and India 
under its rule stood hi,r;h m militaiy and political strcnpih^ 
economic opulence and the biilliancc of its art and cul- 
ture. But it failed like the empires befoia' it, more disas- 
trously even, and in the same way, cinmhlmp not hv ex- 
ternal attack but by internal disinter ation. A mihtaivand 
administtalive centralised empire could not effect India’s 
living political unity. .And although a new life seemed 
about to rise in the regional peoples, the chance was cut 
short by the intrusion of the Kiiropean nations and theii 
seizure of the opportunity created bv the fadiiie ot the 
Pcshwas and the desperate contusion of the succeeding 
anarchy and decadence. 

Two remarkable cications embodied in the pei’od ra 
disintegration the hist effort of the Indian political mind 
to form the foundations ot a new life under the old con- 
ditions, but neither proved to be of a kind that could solve 
the problem. The Mabiatta revival inspired by Ramdas's 
conception of the Maharashtra Dharma and cast into 
sliape by Sliivaji was an attemirt to restore what could 
still be understood or remembcied of the ancient toi m 
and spirit, but it failed, as all attempts to levne the past 
must fail, in spile of the spiritual impetus and the demo- 
cratic forces ttiat assisted its inception. The Peshwas for 
ail their genius lacked the vision of the founder and could 
only establish a military and political confederacv. .And 
their endeavour to found an empire could not -uccecd 
because it was inspiied by a legional patnotisin that failed 
to enlarge itself beyond its own limits and awaken to the 
living ideal of a united India. I'lie Sikh Khalsa on the 
oflier hand was an astonishinglv ongin il and novr-l cre3« 
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tion and its face was turned not to the past but the future. 
Apart and sin^uilar in its theocratic head and democratic 
soul and structure, its profound spiritual beginning, its 
first attempt to combine the deepest elements of Islam and 
Vedanta, it was a premature drive towards an entrance 
into the third or spiritual stage of human society, but it 
could not create between the spirit and the external life the 
transmitting medium of a rich creative thought and cul- 
ture. And thus hampered and deficient it began and ended 
within narrow local limits, achieved intensity but no power 
ot expansion. The conditions were not then in existence 
that could have made possible a successful endeavour. 

Afterwards came the night and a temporary end of 
alt political initiative and creation. The lifeless attempt of 
the last generation to imitate and reproduce with a servile 
fidelity the ideals and forms of the West has been no true 
indication of the political mind and genius of the Indian 
people. But again amid much mist of confusion there 
comes now a new twilight, not of an evening but a morn- 
ing Yuga-sandhya. India of the ages is not dead nor has 
she spoken hei last creative word ; she lives and has still 
something to do for herself and the human peoples. And 
that which is seeking now to awake is not an Anglicised 
oriental people, docile pupil of the West and doomed to 
repeat the cycle of the Occident's success and failure, but 
still the ancient immemorable Shakti recoveiing her deep- 
est self, lifting her head higher towards the supreme 
source of light and strength and .turning to discover the 
complete meaning and a vaster form of her Dharma, 


The Higher Lines of Karma 


THE LINES OF TRUTH 

There can be no greater error than to suppose, misled 
by this absolute insistence of the ethical being, that the 
ethical is the single or the supreme demand of the Infinite 
ufK)n us or the one law and line of the higher Karma, and 
that in comparison with it nothing else matters. The 
German thinker’s idea that there is a categorical impera- 
tive laid upon man to seek after the right and good, an 
insistent law of right conduct, but no categorical impera- 
tive of the Oversoul compelling him to seek after the beau- 
tiful or the true, after a law of right beauty and harmony 
and right knowledge, is a singular misprision. It is a false 
deduction born of loo much preoccupation with the transi- 
tional movement of man’s mind and, there loo, only with 
one side of its complex phenomena. The Indian ihinkeCk 
had a wiser sight who while conceding right ethical being 
and conduct as a first need, still considered knowledge to be 
the greater ultimate demand, tlie indispensable condition, 
and much nearer to a full seeing came that larger experien- 
ce of theirs that either through an urge towards absolute 
knowledge or a pure impersonality of the wilt or an ecstasy 
ol divine love and absolute delight, — and even through an 
absorbing concentration of the psychical and the vital and 
physical being, — the soul turns towards the Supreme and 
that on each part of our self and nature and consciousness 
there can come a call and irresistible attraction of the 
Divine. Indeed, an uplift ot ail these, an imperative of the 
Divine upon all the ways of our being, is the impetus of 
self-enlargement to a complete, an inlegralising possession 



of riod, frci-doin aiid immortality, and that therefore is the 
highest law of om nature. 

The fundamental movement of life knows nothing of 
an absolute ethical insistence, its only categorical impera- 
tive is the imperative of Nature herself compelling each 
being to affirm i's life as it must or as best it can according 
to its ow'n inborn self and way of expression of her, Swabh- 
ava. In the transitional movement of life informed by mind 
there is indeed a moral instinct developing into a moral 
sense and idea, — not complete for it leaves large ranges of 
conduct in which {here is a lacuna or inconscience of the 
moral sense, a satisfied fulfilment of the egoistic desires 
at the expense of others, and not imperative since it is 
easily combated and overthrown by the earlier imposed, 
more naturally dominant law of the vital being. Wnatthe 
natural egoistic man obeys most rigorously is the collective 
or social rule of conduct impressed on his mind by law 
and tradition, yns, motes, and outside its conventional circle 
he allows himself an easy latitude. The reason generali- 
■)es the idea of a moral law carrying with it an obligation 
man should heed and obey but may disregard at this outer 
or that inner peril, and it insists first and most on a moral 
law, an obligation of self-control, justice, righteousness, 
conduct, rather than a law ot triuh, beauty and harmony, 
love, mastery, because the regulation of his desires and 
instincts and his outward vital action is his first necessary 
preoccupation and he has to find his poise here and a 
settled and sanctioned order before he commences secure- 
ly to go deeper and develop more in the direction of his 
inner being. It is the ideal mind that brings into this 
superficial moral sense, this lelative oblig.ation, the intui- 
tion of an inner and absolute ethical imperative, and if it 
tends to give to ethics the first and most important and in 
some minds the whole place, it is still because the priority 
of action, long given to it in the evolution of mind on 
earth, moves man to apply first his idealism to action and 
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his relations with other beings. But as there is the moral 
instinct in the mind seeking for good, so too there is the 
aesthetic instinct, the emotional and the dynamic and the 
instinct in man that seeks after knowledge, and the deve- 
loping reason is as much concerned to evolve in all these 
directions as in the ethical and to find out their right law ; 
for truth, beauty, love, strength and power are after all as 
necessary for the true growtli of mind and of life and even 
for the fullness of the action as righteousness, purity and 
justice. Arriving on the high ideal plane these too become, 
no less than the ethical motive, no longer a seeking and 
necessity of this relative nature and imporlance, but a 
law and call to spiritual perfection, an inner and absolute 
divine imperative. 

The higher mind of man seeks not only after good, 
but after truth, after knowledge. He has an intellectual as 
well as an ethical being and the impulse that moves it, the 
will to know, the thirst for truth is i.ot less divine in its up- 
ward orientation than the will to good, not Icss too in its 
earlier workings, hut even more, a Ilcces^ity of the growth 
of our consciousness and being and the right i rdeiing of 
our action, not less an impeiative need laid upon man by 
the will of the spiiit in the universe. And in the pursuit of 
knowledge as in the pursuit of good we see the same lines 
and stages of the evolution of energy. -At first as its basis 
there is simplv a life-consciousjiess seeking for its self, l>e- 
coming more and more aware t)f its movements, actions 
and reactions, its environment, its liabits, its li.xed laws, 
gaining and enlarging and learning always to pioflt by selt- 
experience. This is indeed the fundamental purpose of 
consciousness and use of intelligence, and intelligence with 
the thinking will in it is man’s lua'^ter faculty and sup- 
ports and embraces, changes with its change and widens 
with its widening and increasingly perfects all the others. 
Mind in its first action pursues knowledge with a certain 
curiosity, butjturns it mainly to practical experience, to a 
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help that enables it to fulfil better and to increase more 
assuredly the first uses and purposes of life. Afterwards it 
evolves a freer use of the intelligence, but there is still 
a dominant turn towards the vital purpose. And vve may 
observe that as a power for the returns of life the world 
energy seems to attach a more direct importance and give 
more tangible results to knowledge, to the right practical 
workings of the intelligence than it yields to moral right. In 
this material world it is at least doubtful how far moral 
good is repaid by vital good and mitral evil punished by a 
recoil, but it is certain that we do pay very usually for 
our errors, for stupidity, for ignorance of the right way of 
action, for any ignoring or misapplication of the laws that 
govern our psychical, vital and physical being; it is certain 
that knowledge is a power for life efficiency and success. 
Intelligence pays its way in the material world, guards 
itself against vital and physical suffering, secures its vital 
rewards more surely than moral right and ethical purpose. 

But the higher mind of humanity is no more content 
with a utilitarian use of knowledge as its last word in the 
seeking of the intelligence than with a vitalistic and utili- 
tarian turn and demand of the ethical being. As in the 
ethical, so in the intellectual being of man there emerges 
a necessity of knowledge which is no longer its utility for 
life, its need of knowing rightly in order to act rightly, to 
deal successfully and intelligently with the world around 
it, but a necessity of the soul, an imperative demand of 
the inner being. The pursuit of knowledge for the sake of 
knowledge is the true, the intrinsic dharma of the intel- 
lect and not for the sake primarily or even necessarily at 
all for the securing or the enlargement of the means of life 
and success in action. The vital kinetic man tends indeed 
to regard this passion of the intellect as a respectable but 
still rather unpractical and often trivial curiosity : as he 
values ethics for its social effects or for its rewards in life, 
so he values knowledge for its external helpfulness ; scien- 
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ce is great in his eyes because of its inventions, its incfewe 
of comforts and means and appliances : his standard in 
all things is vital efficiency. But in fact Nature sees and 
stirs from the first to a larger and more inward Will and 
is moved with a greater purpose, and all seeking for know- 
ledge springs from a necessity of the mind, a necessity 
of its nature, and that means a necessity of the soul that is 
here in nature. Its need to know is one with its need to 
grow, and from the eager curiosity of the child upward to 
the serious stress of mind of the thinker, scholar, scientist, 
philosopher the fundamental purpose of Nature, the cons- 
tant in it, is the same. All the time that she seems busy 
only with the maintenance of her works, with life, with the 
outward, her secret underlying purpose is other, — it is the 
evolution of that which is hidden within her : for if her 
first dynamic word is life, her greater revealing wOrd 
is consciousness and the evolution of life and action only 
the means of the evolution of the consciousness involved 
in life, the imprisoned soul, the Jiva. .\ciion is a means, 
but knowledge is the sign and the growth of the conscious 
soul is the purpose. Man’s ine of the intelligence for the 
pursuit of knowledge is therefore that which distinguishes 
him mo-.t from other beings and gives him his high pecu- 
liar place in the scale of existence. His passion for know- 
ledge, first world-knowledge, but afterwards self-knowledge 
and that in which both meet and find llieir common se- 
cret. God-knowledge, is the central drift of his ideal mind 
and a greater imperative of his being than that of action, 
though later in laying its complete hold on him, greater in 
the wideness of its reach and gi cater totr in its effectiveness 
upon action, in the ictnrus of the world energy to his 
power of the truth within him. 

It is in the third movement of highest mind when it 
is preparing to disengage itself, its pure self of will and intel- 
ligence, the radiant head of its endeavour from subjection 
to the vital motive that this imperative of nature, this in- 


trinsic need that creates in the mind of man the urge towards 
knowledge, becomes something much greater, becomes in- 
stead more and more plainly the ideal absolute imperative 
of the soul emerging from the husks and sheaths of ignoran- 
ce and pushing towards the truth, towards the light as the 
condition of its fulfilment and the very call of the Divine 
upon its being. The lure of an external utility ceases to 
be at all needed as an incentive towards knowledge, just 
as the lure of a vital reward offered now or hereafter cea- 
ses on the same high level of our ascent to be needed as 
an incentive to virtue, and to attach importance to it under 
whatever specious colour is even felt to be a degradation 
of the disinterestedness, a fall from the high purity of the 
soul motive. Already even in the more outward forms of 
intellectual seeking something of this absoluteness begins 
to he felt and to reign. The scientist pursues his discove- 
ries in order that he may know the law and truth of the 
process of the universe and their practical results arc only 
a secondary motive of the enquiring mind and no motive 
at all to the higher scientific intelligence. The philosopher 
is driven from within to search for the ultimate truth of 
things for the one sake oftTrulh only and all else but to see 
the very face of Truth becomes to him, to his absorbing 
mind and soul of knowledge, secondary or of no impor- 
tance; nothing can be allowed to interfere with that one 
imperative. And there is the tendency to the same kind of 
exclusiveness in the interest and the process of this absolute. 
The thinker is concerned lo seek out and enforce the truth 
on himself and the world regardless of any etlect it may 
have in disturbing the established bases of life, religion, 
ethics, society, regardless ot any other consideration what- 
soever : he must e.xpress the word of the Truth whatever 
its dynamic results on iife. .And this absolute becomes most 
absolute, this imperative most impeiative when the inner ac- 
tion surpasses the strong coldness of intellectual search and 
becomes a fierv striving for truth experience, a luminous 
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inner trulh liviiij^, a birth into a new truth consciousness, 
'rhe enamoured ot light, tlie sage, the Vogin of knowledge, 
the seer, the Rishi live for knowledge and in knowledge, 
because it is the absolute of light and truth that they seek 
after and its claim on tiieni is single and absolute. 

At the same time this also is a line of the world 
energy, — for the woi Id Shakti is a Shakti of consciousness 
and knowledge and not only a f’ower of force and action, — 
and the output of the energy of knowledge brings its results 
as surely as the energy of the will seeking after success in 
action or after right ethical conduct. But the result that 
it brings on this higher plane of the seeking in mind is 
simply and purely the upward growth of the soul in light 
and truth ; that and whatever happiness it brings is the one 
supreme reward demanded by the soul of knowledge and 
the darkening of the light within, the pain of the fall from 
truth, the pain of the imperfection of not living only by 
its law and wholly in the light is its one penalty of suffering. 
The outward rewards and the sufferings of life arc small 
things to the higher soul of knowledge in man : even his 
high mind of knowledge will often face all thrt the world 
c;m do to afflict it, ]u^t as it is ready to make all manner 
of sacrifices in tiie pursuit and the aftirmation of the t/uth 
it knows and lives for. Bruno burning in the Roman fire, 
the raarttrs of all religions suffering and welcoming as wit- 
nesses to tlie liglit within them torture and persecution, 
Buddha leaving all to discover the dark cause of universal 
suffering in this woiid of the impermanence and the way 
of escape into the supieine Peimanence, the ascetic cast- 
ing away as an illusion life in tlie world and its activities, 
enjoyments, attractions with the one will to enter into the 
absolute truth and the supreme consciousness are witness- 
es to this imperative of knowledge, its e.xtreme e.xamples 
and e.xponents. 

The intention of Nature, the spiritual justification ot 
liet way-- appears at last in this luin of hei energies lead* 
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ing tlie conscious soul along the lines of truth and know- 
ledge. At first she is physical Nature building her firm 
field according to a base of settled truth and law but de- 
termined by a subconscient knowledge she does not yet 
share with her creatures. Next she is Life growing slowly 
self-conscious, seeking out knowledge that she may move 
seeingly in them along her ways and increase at once the 
complexity and the efficacy of her movements, but deve- 
loping slowly too the consciousness that knowledge must 
be pursued for a higher and purer end, for truth, for the 
satisfaction, as the life expression and as the spiritual self- 
finding of the soul of knowledge. But, last, it is that soul 
itself growing in the truth and light, growing into the ab- 
solute truth of itself which is its perfection, that becomes 
the law and higii end of her energies. And at each stage she 
gives returns according to the development of llie aim and 
consciousness of the being. At first there is the return of 
skill and effectual intelligence — and her own need explains 
sufficiently why she gives the rewards of life not, as the 
ethic<il mind in us would have it, to the just, not chiefly 
to moral good, but to the skilful and to the strong, to will 
and force and intelligence, — and then, more and more 
clearly disengaged, the return of enlightenment and the 
satisfaction of the mind and the soul in the conscious use 
and wise direction of its powers and capacities and, last of 
all, the one supreme return, the increase of the soul in 
light, the satistaction of its perfection in knowledge, its 
birth into the highest consciousness and the pure fulfil- 
ment of its own innate imperative. It is that growth, a 
divine birth or spiritual self-exceeding its supreme reward, 
which for the eastern mind has been always the highest 
gain, — the growth out of human ignorance into divine 
self-knowledge. 



A Preface on National 
Education 


These preliminary objections made to the very idea of 
national education and, incidentally, tlic misconceptions 
they oppose once out of the way, we have still to formu- 
late more positively what the idea means to ns, the prin- 
ciple and the form that national education must take in 
India, the thing to be achieved and the method and torn 
to be given to the endeavour, it is here tliat the real 
difficulty begins because we have for a Jong time, not only 
in education but in almost all things, in oiir whole cultu- 
ral life, lost hold of the national spirit and idea and there 
has been as yet no effort of clear, sound and deep think- 
ing or seeing which would enable us to recover it and 
therefore no clear agreement or even clear difference of 
opinion on essentials and accessories. At the most we 
have been satisfied with a strong sentiment and a genet al 
but shapeless idea and enthusiasm corresponding to the 
sentiment and have given to it in the form wdiatever hap- 
hazard application chanced to be agreeable to our intellec- 
tual associations, habits or caprices. The result has been 
no tangible or enduring success, but rather a maximum of 
confusion and failure. I'he first fhirig needed is to make 
clear to our own minds what the national spirit, tempera- 
ment, idea, need demands of n-. through education and 
apply it in its right harmony to all the different elements 
of the problem. Only after that is done can we really 
hope with some confidence and chance of utility and sue- 
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cess to replace the present false, empty and mechanical 
education by something better than a poor and futile chaos 
or a new mechanical falsity, by a real, living and creative 
upbringing of the Indian manhood of the future. 

But first it is necessary to disengage from all ambi- 
guities what we understand by a true education, its 
essential sense, its fundamental aim and significance. P'or 
we can then be sure of our beginnings and proceed secu- 
rely to fix the just place and whole bearing of the epithet 
we seek to attach to the word. I must be sure what edu- 
cation itself is or should be before I can be sure what a 
national education is or should be. Let us begin then with 
our initial statement, as to which I think there can be no 
great dispute that there are three things which have to be 
taken into account in a true and living education, the man, 
the individual in his commonness and in his uniqueness, 
the nation or people and universal humanity. It follows 
that that alone will be a true and living education which 
helps to bring out to full .advantage, makes ready for the 
full purpose and scope of human life all that is in the 
individual man, and which at the same time helps him 
to enter into his right relation with the life, mind and 
soul of the people to which he belongs and with that 
great total life, mind and soul of humanity of which be 
himself is a unit and his people or nation a living, a 
separate and yet inseparable member. It is by considering 
the whole question in the light of this large and entire 
principle that we can best airive at a clear idea of what 
we would have our education to be and what we shall 
strive to accomplish by a national education. Most is this 
largeness of view and foundation needed here and now 
in Indi.'i, the whole energy of whose life purpose must be 
at this critical turning of her destinies directed to her one 
great need, to hud and rebuild her true self in individual 
and in people and to take again, thus repossessed of her 
inner greatness, her due and natural portion and station 
111 the lile of ttie human race. 

Theie are fiowever very different conceptions possi- 
ble of m.ui and his hie, ot the nation and its life and 
of humanity and the life of the human race, and our idea 
and endeavour in education may well vary considerably 
according to that difference. India has abvavs had her 
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own peculiar conception and vision of these things and 
we must see whether it is not reall)', as it is likely to be, 
that which will be or ought to be at the very root of our 
education and the one thing that will give it its truly na- 
tional character. Man has not been seen bv the thought of 
India as a living body developed by physical Nature 
which has evolved certain vital propensities, an ego, a 
mind and a reason, an animal of the genus homo and in 
our case of the species Inniio iiidii tis, whose whole life and 
education must be turned towards a satisfaction of these 
propensities under the government of a trained mind and 
reason and for the best advantage of the personal and the 
national ego. It has not been cither the turn of lier mind 
to regard man preeminently as a reasoning animal, or let 
us say, widening the familiar definition, a thinking, feeling 
and willing natural existence, a mental son of physical Na- 
ture, and his education as a culture of the mental capacities, 
or to define him as a political, social ami economic being 
and his education as a training that will fit him to be an 
efficient, productive and well disciplined member of the 
society and the State. All these arc no doubt aspects of 
the human being and she has given them a considerable 
prominence subject to her larger vision, but they are out- 
w.'ird things, parts of the instrumentation of hi' mind, life 
and action, not the whole or tlie real man. 

India has seen always in man the individual a soul, 
a portion of the Divinity enwrapped in mind and body, a 
conscious manifestation in Natuie of the universal self and 
spirit. Always she has distinguished and cultivated in him a 
mental, an intellectual, an ethical, dynamic and practical, 
an aesthetic and hedonistic, a vital and physical being, 
but all these have been seen as powers of a soul that mani- 
fests through them and grows with their growth, and 
yet they are not all the soul, because at the summit of 
its ascent it arises to something greater than them all, 
into a spiritual being, and it is in this that she has 
found the supreme manifestation of the soul of man and 
his ultimate divine manhood, his paiainarthn and highest 
piirushariha. And similarly India has not understood by 
the nation or people an organised State or an armed and 
efficient community well prepared for the struggle of life 
and putting all at the service of the national ego,— that is 
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only the disguise of iron armour which masks and encum- 
bers the national Purusha, — hut a great communal soul 
and life that has appeared in the whole and has manifested 
a nature of its own and a law of that nature, a Swabhava 
and Swadharma, and embodied it in its intellectual, aesthe- 
tic, ethical, dynamic, social and political forms and culture. 
And equally then our cultural conception of humanity must 
be in accordance with her ancient vision of the universal 
manifesting in the human race, evolving through life and 
mind but with a high ultimate spiritual aim, — it must be the 
idea of the spirit, the soul of humanity advancing through 
struggle and concert towards oneness, increasing its experi- 
ence and maintaif.ipg a needed diversity through the varied 
culture and life motives of its many peoples, searching for 
perfection through the development of the powers of the 
individual and his progress towards a diviner being and 
life, but feeling out too though more slowly after a simi- 
lar perfectibility in the life of the race. It may be disputed 
whether this is a true account of the human or the national 
being, but if it is once admitted as a true description, then 
it should be clear that the only true education will be 
that which will be an instrument for this real working of 
the spirit in the mind and body of the individual and the 
nation. That is the piinciple on which we must build, 
that the central motive and the guiding ideal. It must be 
an education that for tlie individual will make its one 
central object the growth of the soul and its powers and 
possibilities, for the nation will keep first in view the pre- 
servation, strengthening and enrichment of the nation-soul 
and its dharma and raise both into poweis of the life and 
ascending mind and soul of humanity. And at no time 
will it lose sight of man’s highest object, the awakening 
and development of his spiiitnal being. 
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“ARYA” PROSPECTUS 
Frenc h Text 

“ARYA” 

NOTRE PROGRAMME 

La Revue "ARy'.'l " est puremetu plnlosophu/iie. 

Elle a pour hut I'etuJe des plus hauls proNeiues. el la tonnalion 
d une vasle synihe.se de eonnaissance. luiniumisuni enire elle.s Ic.s 
diverses Iradiiion.s reliyieuse.s. orienlales el omdeniales. de 
I'humanile. 

Sa melhode esi cede d un recdtsme d la tots raiionnel el iraiis- 
cendantal consislani d unir aux disciplines intellecluelles el 
scienlifiques celles de rexperimeniaiion iniialive. 

La Revue sen d'or^ane aux divers yroupenienis nes de sa pensce. 

PLAN DE LA REVUE. 

La Revue se divisera en quatre parties comprenant 

lo. des etudes synthetiques de philosophie speculatise. 

2o. des traductions et des commentaires de textes anciens. 

3o. des etudes de religions comparees. 

4o. des methodes pratiques de culture interieure et de deselop- 

pement individuel. 

5o. Une cinquieme partie sera consacr^ au mousement dcs 
idees ainsi qu'aux nouvelles des groupements se rattachant a la 
Revue. 


le Partie. 

Pendant I'annee 1914 -15. la Revue publiera; 

1° sous le titre general; “Le Pourquoi des Mondes," une 
serie d’etudes relatives aux grands problemes de I'etre. de ses 
origines et de ses principes premiers. 

2 ° I un expose de la penste vedantique d'apres I'lshopanishad. 
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2e Partie. 

Dans cette partie la Revue publiera: — 

1°/ une traduction annotee des Upanishads. 

2°/ une presentation nouvelle des textes vediques fondee sur 
I’etude philologique des formes evoluees de I’ancien Sanscrit et 
sur la restitution du sens originel des symboles. 

Nous donnerons aujourd’hui meme une idee de la haute valeur 
de ces travaux, poursuivis au cours de cinq annees de meditation 
solitaire par Sri Aurobindo Ghose, en publiant le fragment 
suivant des son etude sur les Vedas. 

[5i//va/7 id Le Secret du Veda, "Le colloque entre Indra et Agas- 
tya " ( parn dans le premier numero de /AryaJ.] 


3e Partie. 

Notre etude des religions comparees sera precedee de la 
publication d’un travail de coordination synthetique de textes 
empruntes aux plus grands sages de I'humanite. 

Sous le titre de "Paroles Eternelles ". ces textes seront groupes 
de fa 9 on a former un ensemble homogene de discours suivis 
developpant les grandes lignes d’un plan d’enseignement un- 
anime des religions. 

Ce plan peut etre ainsi resume: 

Introduction: Sagesse et Religions. 

Livre Icr. Le Dieu de tous, le Dieu qui est en tout. 

Livre 2e: La decouverte en soi du Dieu qui est en tous. 

a.- La conquete de la Verite. — b - La pratique de la Verite. 

Li\re 3e : La realisation en chacun du Dieu qui est en tous. 

Livre 4e: L'union de tous par I'unite du divin en tous. 

Conclusion : Les perspectives supremes de I’espoir humain. 

Nous donnerons ici une id^ de la fa^on dont est con^u ce 
travail en publiant le fragment suivant ou se formule d’ailleurs 
admirablement I’esprit meme de la Revue. 

[A la page suivante etaient publics des extraits de "Les Paroles 
Eternelles' . Livre l'^^ Partie. chapitre V, "Esprit de Synthese".] 


4€ Partie. 

La Revme commencera, des son premier numero. I'expose 
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pratique d’une methode nouvelle de developpement interieur 
fondee sur une experimentation personnelle et coordonnant les 
resultats acquis des methodes anciennes. 


5e Partie. 

La Revue accueillera dans cette partie les nouvelles relatives 
au mouvement d’idees dont elle est le centre. Elle repondra aux 
questions et demandes d'eclaircissements presentant un interct 
philosophique pour ses lecteurs. 


Enulish Transi .mion 

{No copy oj the English prospectus has survived) 

“ARYA” 

OUR PROGRAMME. 

The "ARYA " is a review of pure philosophy. 

The object which it has set before itself is twofold : — 

1. A systematic study of the highest problems of existence, 

2. The formation of a Synthesis of knowledge, harmonising 
the diverse religious traditions of humanity occidental as well as 
oriental. Its method will be that of a realism, at once rational 
and transcendental. — a realism consisting in the unification oj 
intellectual and scientific discipline with tho.se of intuitive e.x- 
perimentation. 

The Review will also serve as an organ for the various groups 
and societies founded on its inspiration.' 

PLAN OF THE REVIEW 

The Review will be divided into four parts, consisting of . 

1. Synthetic studies in speculative Philosophy. 

2. Translations and commentaries of ancient texts. 

3. Studies in Comparative Religion. 


‘ This section ( in italics I has been taken from the inside front coier of the English 
edition of Arya. 
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4. Practical methods of inner culture and self development.^ 

5. A fifth part will be devoted to the intellectual movement and 
the news of the groups attached to the Review. 


First Part. 

, During the year 1914-15, the Review will publish: 

1. Under the general title “The Wherefore of the Worlds”, 
a series of studies relating to the great problems of being, its 
origins and its first principles. 

2. An exposition of Vedantic thought in accordance with the 
Ishopanishad. 


Second Part. 

In this part the Review will publish: 

1. An annotated translation of the Upanishads. 

2. A new interpretation of the texts of the Veda based on a 
philological study of the forms evolved from the ancient Sanskrit 
and on a restitution of the original sense of the symbols. 

We will give here an idea of the high value of these works, 
carried out during five years of solitary meditation by Sri Auro- 
bindo Ghose, by publishing the following fragment of his study 
of the Veda. 

[Here was printedThs Secret of the Veda, ''The Colloquy of Indra 
and Agastya ” {published in the first issue of Arya).] 


Third Part. 

Our study of comparative religion will be preceded by the 
publication of a synthetical work bringing together texts drawn 
from the greatest thinkers of humanity. 

These texts will be published under the title The Eternal 
Wisdom. They will be grouped in such a way as to form a homo- 
geneous whole made up of the following categories, which 
develop the main lines of the unanimous teachings of the religions. 

^ The translation of these four parts is taken from the inside front cover of the 
English edition of Arya, 
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This plan may be summanzed as follows . 

Introduction. Wisdom and the Religions. 

First Book. The God of All, the God who is in All. 

Second Book. The discovery in oneself of the God who is in All. 

a) The conquest of Truth 

b) The practice of Truth. 

Third Book. The realisation in each of the God which is in All. 
Fourth Book. The Union of All by the Unity of the Divine in 
All." 

Conclusion. The supreme perspectives of man's aspiration. 
We will give here an idea of the way in which this work has been 
conceived by publishing the following fragment, which more- 
over puts forward admirably the spirit of this Review. 

[On the next page appeared "The Spirit of Synthesis ". Book II. 
Part /. Chapter V o/The Eternal Wisdom. Later published in Arya, 
vol. /, pp. 5U2-3.] 


Fourth Part. 

Starting with the first number, the Review will begin a practical 
exposition of a new method of inner development, based on a 
personal experimentation, and coordinating results gained 
through ancient methods. 


Fifth Part. 

The Review will welcome in this part communications related 
to the intellectual movement of which it is the centre. Questions 
and requests for clarification which are of philosophical interest 
to our readers will be answered. 


^ The translation of the contents of these four books follows the printed edition 
of The Eternal Wisdom ( Madras • Ganesh d Co . 1921 j 


Table One 

SRI AUROBINDO’S WRITINGS IN ‘ARYA’ 


Classified statement with references to first publication in 
book form and in Sri Aurobindo Birth Centenary Library 
(SABCL) volumes (1972). 

A. Series 

1. The Life Divine 

Arya: Aug. 1914-Jan. 1919 

Thoroughly revised and enlarged, The Life Divine was pub- 
lished in book form in 2 volumes: Book One in 1939 and Book 
Two in 1940. 

SABCL: The Life Divine, Vols. 18, 19. 

2. The Synthesis of Yoga 

Arya: Aug. 1914-Jan. 1921 

The first eleven chapters, revised and enlarged, were published 
as twelve chapters in book form in 1 948 as The Synthesis of Yoga 
(Part 1. The Yoga of Divine works). In 1955 the complete text 
came out in one volume of four parts. An unfinished thirteenth 
chapter found among Sri Aurobindo’s manuscripts was added 
in Part 1. Part II had undergone some revision before publica- 
tion in book form, but Part III and Part IV were printed largely 
as they appeared in the Arya. 

SABCL: The Synthesis of Yoga, Vols. 20, 21. 

3. The Ideal of Human Unity 

Arya: Sep. 1915 July 1918 

The First Edition (1919) was a reprint of the series of essays 
with the addition of a preface by Sri Aurobindo, a detailed syno- 
psis of the chapters, and three appendices consisting of articles 
from the Arya. The Second Edition (1950) was revised by the 
author before the Second World War, and a Postcript Chapter 
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dealing with contemporary world conditions wms added later in 
order to bring it up to'date. In the American Edition, the Post- 
cript Chapter appears as the introduction In 1962 it was pub- 
lished together with The Human Cycle and War and ScH-Dc ter- 
mination and has been similarly published in SABCL except 
that the preface to the First Edition is given separately in Volume 
27. 

SABCL: Social and Political Thought. Vol 15 

4. The Psychology of Social Development 

Arya: Aug. 1916 July 1918 

These articles were revised for publication m book form under 
the title The Human Cycle, first published in 1949 

In 1962 it was published along with The Ideal of Human Cnit\ 
and War and Self-Determination It appears similarly in SABCL 
SABCL: Social and Political Thought. Vol 15 

5. War and Self-Determination 


Arya : The Passing of War? Apr 1916 

; Self-Determination Sep. 1918 

•• : The Unseen Power Dec. 1918 

.. ; 1919 July 1919 

•• ; After the War Aug. 1920 


The First Edition (1920) contained three essays from the Arya 
“The Passing of War?" (April 1916); "The Unseen Power" 
(December 1918); "Self-Determination" (September 1918); 
and a fourth. “A League of Nations" written especially for the 
volume; with a foreword. In the Third Edition another Arya 
essay, “After the War" (August 1920), which had been issued 
in pamphlet form in 1949 was included. In 1962 War and Self- 
Determination was published along with The Human Cycle 
and The Idea! of Human Cnity. In this edition yet another un- 
published Arya article, "1919" (July 1919), was included. 
SABCL: Social and Political Thought. Vol. 15. 

6. Es.says on The Gita 

Arya : Aug. 1916 July 1918 (First Series) 

; Aug. 1918 - July 1920 (Second Series) 

The first series came out in book form in 1922 and the Second 
series in 1928. The first combined edition appeared in 1950. 
SABCL: Essays on the Gita. Vol. 13. 
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7. The Secret of The Veda 

Arya: Aug. 1914 July 1916 
: Aug. 1914-July 1915 
: Aug. 191 5 -Sep. 1915 
. ; Oct. 1915-Dec. 1917 
: Aug. 1915 
; Sep. 1916 
; Feb. 1916 
: Sep. 1917 
: Jan. 1920 

: Feb. 1920, June 1920- 


(Selected Hymns) 

(Hymns of the Atris) 

( ” ) 

(A Vedic Hymn) 

(The God of the Mystic Wine) 
(A Hymn of Thought-Gods) 
(The Vedic Fire) 

(A Vedic Hymn to the Fire) 
ig. 1920 (Parasara Shaktya) 


In 1956 the above material, except the last item (Parasara 
Shaktya), came out in book form under the title On the Veda. 
An incomplete essay from manuscripts, ‘The Origins of Aryan 
Speech’, was added as an appendix. In SABCL Vol. 10, "On the 
Veda' is published under the Arya title 'The Secret of the Veda'. 
A letter and some additional material found among Sri Auro- 
bindo’s manuscripts have been added. But two hymns to Agni 
{Arya: Sep. 1917 and Jan. 20) and ‘The Doctrine of the Mystics’ 
(Arya: Sep. 1915) have been shifted to volume 11, Hymns to the 
Mystic Fire. 

Hymns to the Mystic Fire had first appeared in 1946. From 
the Arya only an excerpt from ‘The Doctrine of the Mystics’ 
and a revised version of the last item Parasara Shaktya were 
included there. In SABCL Vol. 1 1, ‘The Doctrine of the Mystics’ 
appears in full and a revised version of the translation of the 
Atris’ Hymns to Agni (Rig Veda V.l -28) has also been given. 

SABCL: The Secret of the Veda. Vol. 10. 

Hymns to the Mystic Fire. Vol. 11. 


8. The Upanishads 

Isha; Arya. Aug. 1914 May 1915 
Kena: ” June 1915 July 1916 

Taittiriya: " Nov. 1918 

Mundaka; ” Nov. -Dec. 1920 


Isha Upanishad appeared in book form for the first time in 
1921 and Kena Upanishad in 1952. Mundaka was included with 
these two in 'Eight Upanishads' in 1953. 

The SABCL volume ‘The Upanishads’ includes readings in 
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Taittiriya. The Kena Upanishad translation in SABCL is a 
revised version. 

SABCL: The Upanishads, Vol. 12. 

9. The Problem of Rebirth 

The Problem of Rebirth 
Arya: Nov. 1915 Dec. 1915; 

Mar. 1919 Dec. 1919 
The Lines of Karma 
Arya: Aug. 1920- Dec. 1920 
The Higher Lines of Karma 
Arya: Dec. 1920 -Jan. 1921 

Reprinted in 1952 with minor revision by the author under the 
title 'The Problem of Rebirth' . 

A letter by the author in reply to a question about this series 
was added in the second printing. 

Two essays “Evolution and involution" and “The Ascending 
unity” (Arya: June 1919 and July 1919), have been shifted to 
another section Evolution in the same volume 
The Problem of Rebirth is included in SABCL: The Supra- 
mental Manifestation, Vol, 16. 

10. Heraclitus 

Arya: Dec. 1916'June 1917 
Revised and published in book form in 1941. 

Heraclitus is included in SABCL: The Supramental Mani- 
festation, Vol. 16. 

11. The Future Poetry 

Arya: Dec. 1917-July 1920 

Practically a reprint of the Arya text with a few new para- 
graphs added bv the author appeared under the same title in 
1953. 

SABCL: The Future Poetry, Vol. 9. 

12. The Fomdations of Indian Culture 

Is India civilised? 

Arya: Dec. 1918- Feb. 1919. 

A Rationalistic Critic on Indian Culture 
Arya: Feb. 1919-July 1919 
A Defence of Indian Culture (left incomplete) 

Arya: Aug. 1919-January 1921 
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Indian Culture and External Influence 
Arya: March 1919 

The above matter, slightly revised, came out in book form in 
1953 under the title The Foundations of Indian Culture. 

Earlier, Chapters XX to XXIII of ‘A Defence of Indian 
Culture’ (Arya: Oct. 1920-Jan. 1921) with minor revisions 
had come out as a booklet in 1942 under the title The Spirit and 
Form of Indian Polity. Chapters XII to XV of ‘A Defence of 
Indian Culture' (Arya: January to April 1920) were reprinted 
in 1947 as a booklet under the title The Significance of Indian 
Art. 

SABCL: The Foundations of Indian Culture, Vol. 14. 

13. The Renaissance in India 

Arya : Aug. 1918 Nov. 1918 

These four essays appeared as a booklet under the same 
title in 1920. In SABCL this title has been included in The Founda- 
tions of Indian Culture. 

SABCL: The Foundations of Indian Culture, Vol. 14. 

14. Thoughts and Glimpses 

Aphorisms 

Arya: Mar. 1915 June 1915 
Thoughts and Glimpses 
Arya: May 1916; Aug. 1917 

First publisned in 1920 under the title Thoughts and Glimpses. 
This title is included in SABCL: The Supramental Mani- 
festation. Vol. 16. 

B. Essays 

The Superman 

All-Will and Free-Will Arya: Mar. 1915 
The Type of the Superman ” Apr. 1915 

The Delight of Works " Aug. 1915 

These three essays were revised and published in 1920 under 
the title The Superman. 

The Superman is included in SABCL: The Supramental 
Manifestation; Vol. 16. 

Evolution 

Evolution 
The Inconscient 
Materialism 


Arya: Aug. 1915 
Sep. 1915 
’’ Oct. 1918 
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These three essays were revised and published in 1921 under 
the title Evolution. 

Evolution is included in SABCL The Supramental Mani- 
festation; Vol. 16. 

Ideals and Progress 

Our Ideal Arya. Aug, 1915 

Conservation and Progress " May 1916 

On Ideals " June 1916 

Yoga and Skill in Works " July 1916 

The Conservative Mind 
and Eastern Progress ” July 1916 

These five essays appeared in 1920 under the title hiouls and 
Progress. A revised edition came out in 1922 
This title is included in SABCL. The Supramental Manifesta- 
tion; Vol. 16. 

15. A Preface on National Education 

Arya\ Feb. 1920 Aug. 1920 

This series was reprinted for the first time in 1972 under the 


same title in SABCL: The Hour of God. Vol. 17. 

16. Views and Reviews 

Question of the Month' 

Arya' 

The Needed Synthesis* 

Aug 1914 

The Significance of 'Arya'* 

Sep. 1914 

On Meditation* 

Oct. 1914 

Different Methods of Writing 

Nov. 1914 

Subtle Bodies; Invisible Worlds 

Dec 1914 

On Universal Consciousness* 

Jan 1915 

'Reviews ’ 

'.4rva ' 

Hymns to the Goddess* 

May 1915 

South Indian Bronzes* 

Oct 1915 

Sanskrit Research 

Mar 1916 

God, the Invisible King* 

July 1917 

About Astrology* 

Nov, 1917 

The Feast of Youth 

Nov. 1918 

Rupam* 

Apr. 1920 

Shama’a 

Sep. 1920 


The asterisked articles were reprinted in 1941 under the title 
Views and Reviews. 
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In SABCL all the articles under Question of the Month, except 
The Significance of ‘Arya ’ which appeared in Vol. 17, Section XI, 
are included under the same title in Vol. 16 and the Reviews in 
Vol. 17. 

C. Other Articles 

The News of the Month Arya : Aug. and Sep. 1914 

Andal — the Vaishnava Poetess ” May 1915 

Nammalwar — the Vaishnava Saint ” July 1915 

The “Arya’s” Second Year ” July 1915 

The “Arya’s” Fourth Year ” July 1918 

The two articles on Andal and Nammalwar were written with 
the help of Subramanya Bharati and have been reprinted in 
SABCL, Vol. 17, Section IX, Dayananda — Bankim — Tilak 
Andal — Nammalwar, and the other three have been reprinted 
in the same volume. Section XI, Notes from the "Arya”. 

D. Translations 

Love-mad /Irva; Sep. 1915 

Refuge ” Nov. 1915 

Sentences from Bhartrihari ” Dec. 1917; 

Nov. 1918 

The first two items are translations from Nammalwar and 
Alwar done with the assistance of Subramanya Bharati, re- 
printed in SABCL. The last item is a tiny part, with one variation, 
of The Century of Life published in 1924. 

SABCL'. Translations; Vol. 8 
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PAUL RICHARD’S SERIES 

The Wherefore of the Worlds 
The Eternal Wisdom 

The Eternal Wisdom was published in part in book-form in 
1921 by Ganesh & Co, Madras. 


T.ABI i; THRI.I; 

OTHER ARTICLES 

In the Arya the authors have not been indicated in respiect 
of non-series articles. Although most of the articles came from 
Sri Aurobindo. the authorship of the following items has not 
been established; 

The Soul of a Plant (Aug. 1914) 

Our Acknowledgements (Aug. 1914) 

The Doctrine of Taoism (Jan. 1915) 











